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Published by 


THEO. PRESSER. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


FIRST SONATINAS 


Introductory to the Study of the Classics 


This volume is one of the easiest and most practical 
sonatina collections that it is possible to put together. 
It consists of complete sonatinas and selected move- 
ments in the sonatina form and allied forms by classic 
and modern composers, melodious, interesting and of 
genuine musical value, but all o! easy grad Alldry 

uninteresting material has been rigidly excluded. 
It is designed to be given to pupils asa first book of 
sonatinas, serving as an admirable introduction to 
Kohler's ‘Sc a Album, or any Sonatina album of 
similar grade, 
The material in this volume is carefully graded, the 
earlier numbers being sufficiently easy to be studied by 
pupils of the second grade. A few of the composers 
represented are: Biehl, Schmitt, Cz 1 
Spindler, nger, Steibelt, Merkel, N 
Kuhlan, Héyker, Mendelssohn, Schumann. Teachers 
will find this book of practical value in their work, and 
we anticipate that ‘First Sonatinas” will be widely 
and successfully used. Price, 50 cts. 


Melodious Anthems of Moderate Length 
and Difficulty at the Smallest 
Price Possible 


ANTHEM WORSHIP 


A collection of anthems for general use, suited, to 
either quartet or chorus choirs, pleasing and singable, 
of but moderate difficulty, varied in character. 

This volume is a worthy successor to our well-known 
and widely used collections ‘‘ MODEL ANTHEMS” 
and“ ANTHEM REPERTOIRE," the most popular 
works of this sort ever published. This new book is 
similar to the above in size (64 pages), style and 
general make-up but differs materially in contents. It 
represents the product of ripened experience in com- 
pilation and a wide increase in resources, The an- 
thems are a trifle more difficult and make a most 
plessingand fitting continuation to the other books. 

Many of the anthems have been specially composed 
or arranged for this volume. Every one of genuine 
merit, some already great successes in sheet form, All 
are of prime interest, practically useful and bound to 
become popular. 

Well printed on good paper, and bound in strong 
paper covers—opening flat. 


Price: Single Copy, postpaid, 25c. 
Per Dozen, $1.80 


Postage or express So. each extra when ordered by the dozen 


The School Singer 


A Manual of Practical Sight Singing 


for the use of private classes, high schools, normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes and conservatories of 
music and including selected songs and choruses for 
class and public work. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


This work, by a teacher of singing, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in public school work, consists of two parts, 
first, a thorough exposiven of the principles of sight 
singing, and, second, a collection apeonee divided into 
various sections, such as Patriotic, Home, Sacred, Folk 
Songs, etc, 

The book contains all of the adyantages of the Tonic 
Sol Fa without being a Tonic Sol Fa method, as the 
numerals are given equal prominence with the 
syllables. 

We can thoroughly recommend this work as being 
of great practical value and one of the best elementary 
sight singing methods that can be had. 


The Young Duet Players 


A New Easy Four-Hand Album Compiled 
By DR. HANS HARTHAN 
PRICE 50c. 

Thiscollection of easy duets, all of which were either 
speciallyarranged or composed, is particularly adapted 
for sight reading and for elementary drill in‘ensemble 

laying. This volume may therefore be used to follow 
Harthan’s “Childhood Days," Koelling's Teacher and 
Pupil” or Low's “Teacher and Pupil.” In these duets 


The pie are all melodious and the parts well 
balanced, The use of this work will prove a source of 
mutual enjoyment to teacher and pupil. 


I 


New Publications 


IN’ PERLE Sus 


FIRST BOOK OF 


MELODIC STUDIES 


(25 ETUDES CHANTANTES) 
For the piano 


By A. CROISEZ 
Op. 100, Price 75c. Grades II and 114 


These studies will be added to the "Presser Collec- 
tion,” There are twenty-five in all, suited to the work 
of second grade pup ‘They are very graceful, melo- 
dious and in contrasting styles and thythms, with 
plenty of work for both hands. It is always a good 
idea to have as much variety as possible in teaching 
material in the early grades. [tis beneficial both for 
the teacher and the pupil. These studies of Croisez’s 
may be uses substitutes for many of the better known 
second grade studies; once made use of they will be 
used again many times. They are intended to develop 
le and expression as well as technic. Many have 
mes and are really short little pieces, 


Theo. Presser, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


Standard Compositions 
For the Piano 


Vol.I—First Grade Vol.1I—SecondGrade 
Vol. II—Third Grade 
Price, 50 cents each 


Graded and Compiled by S. W. B. Mathews 


The first three yolumes of this series are now ready. 
Each volume is intended to be used with the corre- 
sponding grade of Mathews’ Standard Graded Course 
and all other graded courses. All of the pieces in 
these volumes have been selected with the greatest 
care. They have been thoroughly tested in actual 
teaching and many of them have passed through sev- 
eral editions in sheet music form. In addition to their 
pleasing musical qualities, all the pieces are of genuine 
educational value, Each'volume is carefully graded. 


Tunes and Rhymes 
FOR THE PLAYROOM 
Vocal or Instrumental 


By GEO. L. SPAULDING 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 

A set of little pieces for the voice or piano that have 
had an unprecedented success in sheet music form 
and we have had many requests for the complete set 
They may be either sung or played, or both together, 
being especially adapted for use with very young pupils 
or for kindergarten or other class work. The words 
are clever and amusing, the melodies bright, pleasing 
and characteristic. They are genuine first grade 
pieces. 


Piano Tuning, Regulating 
and Repairing 
J. CREE FISCHER 
Price - - - - $1.75 


‘A work of great practical value. Arranged system: 
ai(hatorh Sgieat practical value. Arranged system- 
a book that can be used for’ self-instruction. come 
spondence courses or text book in schools and conse 
vatories. A valuable lesson is that on the tecnen, 
regulating and repairing of reed organs, We think? 
work of this kind will appeal to teacher antl musi- 
cians who live in the smaller towns and rural districts 
rarely visited by professional timers, and then not 
oftener than once a year. It will also be a valuable 
work for a young man or woman who wishes to add 


to the income fr it i als? i. 
fo tig tn ‘om teaching by keeping pupils pianos 


FOR SALE AT LOW ADVANCE PRICES, SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


SCHUMANN ALBUM. 
CHOPIN ALBUM. 
SCHUMANN, op. 15 and op. 68. 


24 PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR THE 
PIPE ORGAN. Geo, E. Whiting. 


MUSICAL POEMS FOR CHILDREN, 
Octavia Hudson, ’ 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Manufacturers of Artistic Grand and Upright Pianos. 


YOUTHFUL DIVERSION, i i 
pieces. Geo, L, Spauldin me pase 


ROOT, METHOD : 
ING, METHODICAL SIGHT sING- 


COMPREHENSIVE sc 

PEGGIO MANUAL, 
CHILDREN'S SONGS” 
VIOLIN METHOD. G 


ALE AND -AR- 
Walter Macfarren, 
. Collection, 
Geo, Lehmann. 


THEODORE PRESSER 


Philadelphia; Pa, 


SYNTH ETIC SERIES 
PIANO ,PIECES 


FLORENCE A. GOODRICH 


forming a set of easy synthetic studies with annotations, 
showing the method of reconstructing and memorizing, 
based upon the theory of sequence formation presented in 
Goodrich’s “Guide to Memorizing.” A study of these 
pieces after the manner fully explained in the annotations 
and illustrations will at once open up to the student a more 
comprehensive viewpoint of the nature or structural plan 
of musical composition; they afford invaluable mental 
training ; will make all Finger Exercises and Etudes mean 
more as musical studies, and will be certain to incite the 
student to look into the structural nature of all musical 
compositions taken up for study and practice. They 
provide a system for memorizing, and are in themselves 
attractive, pleasing and interesting compositions, which 
is a proof of the soundness of the principles upon’ which 
they are constructed. Published in the “Summy Edition” 
in three parts, each part containing five pieces. 


Price: Part I, 75c; Parts II and III, each $1.00 


THE VERY FIRST 
LESSONS AT THE PIANO 


BY 
MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Revised and Enlarged, Price $1.00 


The success of this book in its original form was 
most satisfactory, in fact, rather unusual, With 
most teachers the inclination might well have been 
to rest content to leave it as it was, even though, 
through practical daily experience with it, improve- 
ments did suggest themselves. Mrs. Adams, how- 
ever, is an untiring worker with a natural desire to 
provide the very best that her talents and experience will 
afford—hence the revision of her book. In its revised 
form none of the original features are omitted, but cer- 
tain ones have been made still more practical; others 
have been made more useful by extension and new ones 
have been added. Its improvement in every way will at 
once be recognized by all who have used the original book. 
In its make-up it remains unchanged. The new matter, 
all told, involving an enlargement of some twenty pages, 
made necessary the slight raise in price. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Second Grade. 7 


132d Street and Alexa” 


The SHEPHERD KING 


ae 
A SACRED CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS 


OL Lingals Hall 
By J. Lincoln Hall PRICE 50c (subject to discount) 
One of the best—new—easily learned. 


A copy will be sent for examination t i 
a it for 2 © any organist or 
choirmaster requesting it. Be sure to see it before order- 


ing your Cantata for Christmas, 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


Free samples to organists o ir . i 
anists or choirmasters upon receipt 
of postal card request. We have a special offer'to make to 


buyers of Octavo Anthems, 


HALL -MACK COMPANY 


1018-1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 


156 Fifth Ave.,New York 95 Dearborn St. Chicago 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


Brehm’s Monthly Bargain 


FIRST PIANO PIECES 
BLOSSOM WALTZ .. . by Story 4 
PEARL WALTZ . . ‘by Stow} qeabte Clef 
FEDA WALTZ . | | ‘by Norris 


ALNETTE WALTZ ._ by Aletter ef 
KISSES WALTZ 1. by Hall; tse! 
WILD FLOWERS WALTZ. by Story” 
Thousands of Teachers: are using it. 0 (ntl 
Treg RORular first-pieces cot familiar With SNM Positively 
send the six pieces this month f B 
only one lot at this price to €@ ERIE, 


BREHM BROS, ° ° 


i 
gus ond Takings 


'¢ EARLY PETS” 


co pieces 


| MSS. A SPECIALTY 


CORRECTION oe : 


A. W Phila., Pa, 
1505 Arch S 
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TO OUR READERS THE EDITOR'S COLUMN 


In this column will be mentioned from time 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


to time our best offers in the wi of pre- 
All communications of any kind whatsoever re- 


miums for the obtaining of sul iptions to 
Tue Erupr, as well as other special offers that 

lating to the editorial management of THE Erupr 
should be addressed thus: 


will be of interest, to our reader: 
“Editor” of “The Etude,” 


1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Communications should never be addressed to 
private individuals. The editor most sincerely re- 
quests his correspondents to respect this rule. All 
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“THE ETUDE,” - October, 1907 
A Biographical Sketch of Grieg...... 
A Eulogy Upon Grieg. Henry 7. Finck 
Enthus' Charles H. Watt 
The Story of the Gayotte. 
C. A. Browne 
Continuity of Purpose in Teaching. 

‘ James Francis Cooke 
Joseph Joachim. Ldith Lynwood Wynn 
Should Recital Music Be Memorized? 

Wm. UH. Sherivood, Arthur Foote, 

A. J. Goodrich, Eugene I’. Marks, 
Allen Speneer. B. J. Lang 
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We are constantly receiving words of praise 
from our readers, for which we are very grate- 
ful. It is a pleasure to know that our efforts 
to aid the adyancement of musical culture are 
appreciated. 

Why not 
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“pass the word along” to some 
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musical acquaintance who is not familiar with The Business Side of M aie ae 
y the inspiration and help that they will receive Artist. IIL.../ames Francis Cooke other communications should be addressed : 
Talent vs. Self-Development. Theodore Presser, 


through becoming a reader of this journal? 
Tell your friends of the assistance THe Erupe 
will bring and urge them to 
sample copy will be mailed if you will send us 
the names and addresses, It will then be an 
easy matter for you to obtain their subscriptions. 

As an acknowledgment of your efforts we will 
offer you the liberal Cash Commissions and val- 
uable Premiums mentioned in our Premium 
Booklet, a copy of which will be sent to any 
address upon request. 


WET 


Edw. B. Hill 644 

Some Common Errors of Piano Pupils 
and How to Correct ‘Them, 

Walter W. Farmer 

The Lesson Hour...W. D. Armstrong 

How Rubinstein Played via Piano 


‘Importer, Publisher and Dealer in Music, 
1712 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
If you have matter intended for Mr. Corey’s 
Where is Your Pi: M. Piage ROUND -DANER, (QUESTIONS eons Le 
Town or City—Which ? OrGAN DEPARTME THe Vorce D 
Jo. Shipley Watson G48 Tur VioLIn DEPARTMENT or THE CHILDR) 
T. OL. Rickaby Pace, address your letter to the editor as abov 
J. Corey and write the name of the department for which 
ae the matter is intended on the corner of your 
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BQ * oe Fk OK OK rea ae envelope. If you find it necessary to write to two 
6) PREMIUMS Aaghn Dep Enen es : departments it is always to your advantage to iG! 
p hildren’s Page 4 a sg aes ea anete: nm 
Publishers’ Note: send two lette one addressed to each depart: Y 


The premiums which we offer are made as 
liberal as possible in order to show our appre- 
ciation for the efforts of our subseribers. The 
articles are all of the best quality and range 
frony a valuable premium given new 
subseription up to a high-grade organ or piano. 
Below will be found listed a few of our most 
popular premiums for small numbers of 
scriptions at the full price: 

For one subscription, any two 
Mathew’s Standard Graded Course. 

For two subscriptions, Pronouncing Dictionary, 
by Dr. H. A. Clarke. 4 

For three subscriptions, one year’s subs 
to THe Erupe, 

For four subscriptions, Music Satchel, black or 
tan, with handles, 5 

For five subscriptions, Maelzel Metronome, 
without bell (by expr Dis 

For six subscriptions, Ladies’ Open Face Watch, 
gun metal ease, guaranteed. 

For seven subscriptions, Hardwood Piano Stool 
(by freight). 


for one 


sub- 


grades of 


ription 


For cight subscriptions, Cut Glass Sugar and * 


Cream Set (by express). 

For nine subscriptions, 
Camera. 

For ten subscriptions, Dr 
or gentleman. Size 24 ineh 
leather (by expres: 

For cleren F 
sench (by freight). 

For fourteen subscriptions, Music Cabinet (by 
freight), 

For fifteen 
freight). 

For seventeen subscriptions, Morris Chair and 
Cushions (by freight). 

For twenty-three 
chine, with five years guarantee, 

Transportation prepaid on all premiums ex- 
cept those sent “by express’ or “by freight.” 
Send for complete Premium Booklet. 

* & 


“Premoetie” Folding 


Suit case for lady 


Full cowhide 


‘riptions, ilardwood Viano 


subscriptions, Ladies’ Desk (hy 


subscriptions, Sewing Ma- 


SHEET MUSIC AS A PREMIUM. 
At the beginning of the new season sheet 


Special Notices 


‘Testimonials . <2, 080 
Personality Pullivood 6ST 
Musical Ite sees 


Questions and Answers... 
FEexplanatory Note on Our Mr 
Humoresque: 
Home Notes... 
Recital Programs 
MUSIC 


Ase’s Death, Op. 46, No. 2...8. Grieg 65 
A Rural Wedding (4 hands). 

W. Mason 
veseePer Winge 
J. Grieg 


Noyellette.... 
tutterfly, Op. 


The Fountain, Op. 3 No 


Carl Koelling 
ron 


Chansonette d'Amour... ./". Blon 
Presto. . . 

Dewdro, 
Solitude 
Good-Bye 
An Irish Loy 
My Brunette 
In the Casino, 


. Renard 


MAGAZINE CLUBBING OFFERS, 
The present month commences what is known 


among magazine publishers the. “Subserip- 
tion Season.’ During the period from October 
Ast to April 1st every periodical in the country 
puts forth additional effort to enlarge its circu- 
Jation and extend*the field of its usefulnes A 
large part of these efforts are in the form of 
Clubbing Offers with other magazines. 

It has been possible for us to secure very low 
rates from a number of publishers for the purs 


pose of offering their magazines in combination 
with Tne Erupe. We have included these 
Clubbing Offers in a special “Magazine Bar- 


gains” circular, which we will send to any ad- 
dress upon request. The pri for the respec- 
tive clubs are made as low as possible, We 
prepared to duplicate all combination offers in 
which a subscription to Tie Prupe is included, 
made by any reputable periodical, firm or sub- 


scription agenc 
As it is usual for every home to subscribe for 
three or more magazi 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Every letter that comes into Tue ETupE office 
receives personal attention. Not a single writer 
is slighted. All letters with matter likely to be 
of general interest to the readers of [THE Erupe 
come for the personal consideration of the editor. 
If the letters contain ideas of value, they are dis- 
cussed by Tim Erupe staff of writers and musical 
experts supervising the various departments. If 
the ideas are thought to be of practical use they 
are immediately adopted and contributions along 
the lines suggested are solicited from the ablest 
specialists living who write for American musical 
journals. We feel that every letter that comes to 
us may be of very great value. Some of the most. 
yaluable ideas we haye ever had have come from 
our readers. We are making continual efforts to 
get in closer touch with everyone who reads THE 
Erupe. We realize that the paper is not our 
paper, but yours. The more helpful we can make 
Tur Ercpe to the greater number of teachers, 
students and music , the more successful we 
will be. We want to hear from you and we want 
you to know that your letter will always receive 
proper attention. It is well, however, to remem- 
ber that with a paper like Tur Ervupe—haying a 
circulation greater than that of any other musical 
paper in the world—it is highly ential to con- 
sider the great body of our readers, and articles 
are selected upon this basis. The article likely to 
le of greatest appeal to the greater number of 
readers is the article we feel to be of most value. 


* * % * * a 
MERIT VS, REPUTATION. 

There is one thing we would like to haye our 
readers understand, In the selection of articles 
the only consideration we observe is merit and 
suitability for the needs of Hrupe readers, It 
makes absolutely no difference to us whether the 
known or unknown, providing the article 
and is adaptable to our immediate needs. 
from uM- 
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known writers who have something of interest to 
say and who know how to say it. At the same time 
we are frequently obliged to return articles from 
noted men and wouren because we feel that the 


of interest to all of our readers, 
keted the magazines with care so as to furnish 
every sort of necessary reading matter: music, 
the home, fashion, fiction, world’s events, litera- 


music is very much needed, We will make the 
following offer to all of our readers. This offer 
outlay and but little 


San 


requires no cash 


effort. 


very 
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great practical value. It takes time to learn how 
to present ideas in a readable manner, simple as 
it may seem. he young w riter succeeds by per- 
sistence, more than through any other character- 
istic. y 


$7.00 worth. 
$10.00 worth; and A very attractive illustrated booklet has just 
been published fully expliining the purposes and 
policies of THe Ervupre, A copy will be sent to 
any address upon request, 


Yor three subscriptions. 
For four subscriptions, 
riptions, $12.00 worth. 


a) Vor one subscription at full price we will send — ture, out-door life, sports, gardening, ete. articles are not suited to our immediate needs. 
OS $2.00 worth of sheet music at retail price se- Take adyantage of these special offers while ‘The only reason why certain eminent names are 
y lected from our own catalogue. they lust and tell your acquaintances of them. sure to appear more frequently is that these mon 
S For two subscriptions, we will send $5.00 ‘The subscriptions may be either new or renewal  haye gained a wealth of knowledge, experience 
Yi worth. and imay be sent to any address and skill that generally makes their articles of 
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THE ETUDE 


YOU ALWAYS NEED 


Organ Music 


IF YOU PLAY IN 
CHURCH 


Here is a thematic for your perusal, giving 
extracts from first and second phrases : 


OFFERTOIRE in Bb, 


EDWARD M. READ. 


Ped. to Gt.|Coup. off 


aa ee 


Organ Music 


by Well-known Composers 


EDWARD M. READ 


Offertoire in AFlat....... 75 
Berceuse............... 50 
Prelude and Melody inF . : -60 
Offertoire in B Flat... . ... 60 
Larghettoin\P ....5..::.2. 80 
Festival March ........... .60 
Meditation .............. 50 
Prayer ..i...., a te ee 


GEORGE E. WHITING 


Postlude inD...........,. 50 
Requiem (Funeral March) ..... 


(Others in press) 


P. A. SCHNECKER 


Break of Dawn ........... 


REGINALD BARRETT 


WRCVCOUSO N65 5 is se ra Sa es) ce 
THE ABOVE SENT ON SELECTION 


ORGAN MUSIC, 
ORGAN BOOKS, 
ANTHEMS, ETC. 


It will cost you a trifle (a postal card). 
Before you forget it, write for one or all of 
these catalogues to 


White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62°64 Stanhope St. 13. 17th St. 250 Wabash Aye, 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SEND YOU 
ON SALE THESE NEW PIANO 


PIANO SOLO 
Grade 2 


Rowing Song, Op. 8, No. 1.. 
Melodious and unusually interesting musically: 
Menuett, Op, No, 1. «Reger 40 
A fine example of this graceful dance. 
Francesea (Tarantelle), Op. 14, No. 9 
Tellier 40 
A gay and sprightly composition in A minor. 
Le Petit Savoyard, Op, 118...,.... Van Gael 40 
; Delightfully refined and musical. 
The Tally-Ho, Op. 8, No. 5. Dutton 40 
Will always be a favorite with young players, 
Pixies in the Indian Village, Op. 32, 
No. 3 steeeeenesesegaesectenes Brown AO 
A characteristic piece of exceptional merit. 
So, So, Rock-n-bye So! Op. 7, No. 9 
Cramm 10 
A dainty lullaby is suddenly interrupted by the Fum- 
fays’ dance, which in turn gives place to the lullaby. 
Dans les Champs, Op. 104 +. Fan Gael 50 
In polka rhythm, spark! nd graceful, 

The Swaying Bough, Op. 8, No. 3..Dutton 25 
-A dainty minuet—easy but effective. 
Intermezzo, Op. 15, No. 9. Reger 40 
A graceful number, with constant changes from legato 

to staccato, 
Gavotte in F, Op. 21, No. 3.......006- Quigley 40 
A notable addition to the good gavottes. 
Pixies in the Menagerie, Op. 32, No. 6 
i Brown AO 
A fascinating number for young players. 


+. Dution $0.40 


Grade 3 s 


Flying Leaves, Op, 2, No. 1.......0...45 Watt 50 
A brilliant concert waltz, full of running passages. 
Echi Campestri (Woodland Echoes) eS 

Leboffe 50 

A pastorale of exceptional merit. 

Abdendhaueh (At Twilight), Op. 5 

No. 1 a. ewssees 8 

Somewhat after t 
Excellent for recital and ree! 

Sous les Etoiles (Under the Stars) 
Bevier-Williams 50 
A delightful intermezzo in 3/4 rhythm, First two 

themes in G, the third in E flat, 

Hungarian Gipsy Danee, Op. 72, No. 6 

Krogmann AO 
A characteristic dance of unusual merit. 

Danse des Fleurs (Flower Dance) 
i Tellier 50 
A fine gavotte in the effective keys of E flat and A fla 


in A flat,'" b 
Slumber § 


oe Storer 50 
lly suited to recitals. 
Abendbild (An Evening Scene), Op 

566, No. 2 tessesesese SAMOFIO AO 

An unusually attractive nocturne in 12/8 time. 
Gondolied, Op. ommann BO 
erhaps the best this composer has 


yet done. 
Pierrot et Pierr A belle 60 
A brilliant salon piese which marks this new composer 


as one of exceptional ability. 


Notturno, Op. 17 ...... 
gem of musical inspii 


PIANO DUET 


Sartorio, Arnoldo, Op, 693. In Lovely § 
Time. Six'Melodious Recreations,» ™™er 
No. 1. Pleasant Journey (Fréhliches 
Wandern) Be nee (By 40 
A highly pleasing allegretto movem The tw 
parts are of equal diMcuity. pe 
No. 2. Peaceful Summer Night 
tinder Sommernachty dh 49 
dainty serenade in slow waltz tei i % 
F and ¢, . waltz tempo, In the keys of 


50 


No. 3 owe of the Hunt (Lustiger 
Jagdzug) ... ; 
An easy but effective hunting song. Tie mya, . 30 


ment is unusually interesting. middie move- 


No, Dance on the Green (Reig, 


uf Griiner Flur) na 
A most attractive minuet. “Both paris arg th D) ., 40 
yet together they are ¢ tive, Eee Simple, 
No. 5. Evening Sere 
stiindchen) Sin se 
A charming title {B40 
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THE B.F. WOOD MUSIC C0. 


246 Summer St, Boston 
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TO COLLEGES 


AND SCHOOLS 


HAVING 


MUSIC_DEPARTMENTS 


We beg to announce the [_———~ 


publication, as a complete 
work, in time for the 


| FALL TERM 


“A Study of the 
Appreciation 
of Music” 


BY 


Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Daniel Gregory Mason 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR STUDENTS, 
PROFESSIONALS and NON-PROFESSIONALS 


CLOTH, $1.50 


It presents, in untechnical | 
gressive order, the main facts 
and history, 


anguage and pro- 
of musical structure 
fromthe simplest folk songs and 
dances up to the Symphony of Beethoven. 


Musical Supplements 
————__———————————ee 


referred to in the text, specially edited and 
annotated by the authors, are published in one 
separate volume or in single numbers, 


Wa shall be pleased to correspond with those 
desiring to include the work in their curriculum 
for the coming year, 


Special terms on application, 


lo —_— 


THE H.W. GRAY CO. 


21 EAST 17th STREET, . NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for 


NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON 


-TEACHING MATERIAL 
ee 


Stray Thoughts for the Piano 


By Hi. ENGELMANN, 


1. In Summer Field: 
r Se (Scher: 
2% Chasing Butterflice (Tareaen ee 
* “nthe Dreamy H, E) 4 Ot. 


“ee ae ludson, (Waltz) 
+ Brooklet i 

one and the Willow, (Triplets) 
5. Dance Grotesque 


scent oP Snel 


& free for the asking 
WM. A, POND @ CO, 


Our catalo, 


148 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Teacher, the Student and 
the Music Lover 


INDISPENSABLE VOLUMES ™“ 


‘ ETHELBERT NEVIN’S COMPOSITIONS 


NEVIN’S SONGS WITHOUT |ADayin Venice. For Organ A DAY IN VENICE A DAY IN VENICE 
WORDS FOR PIANO SOLO Transcribed by Gerrit Smith Arranged for Violin and Piano For Piano Solo. Price, $1:25 


its f Ethelbert Nevin tran- i 
The favorite songs of Ethelbert Nevin trae) Gerrit Smith has a high and well-de; By T. Adamowski O’ER HILL AND DALE 
eee Cac served reputation as an appreciative and | tn this suite the author achieved the | Nevin's last work for Piano Solo, $1.25 
By Charles Gilbert Spross scholarly exponent of literature for the | pappiest expression of his genius. ‘The Wage cpa aoe 


Nevin is here revealed in a new form | organ. It was this appreciation of the | music has the sparkle and the thrill Phese Nevi ar 

by a series of transcriptions of his ex- Ben attend ne recognition of the great | al) mingled in an Mniinite charm, making ount, Cthe. a outee rlcti peor 
quisite songs made in a masterly and | Ros’ ities avn beautiful suite of | an impression of lasting sweetness and | artistic designs, The pages of the books 
appreciative manner and depicting pic- | i) an eS to transcribe the | pleasure, While it is daring to say that | are of finely calendered paper, the print- 
tures with mood, color and sentiment, | four Mumoens ‘or the organ. ‘The organ- | this new arrangement lends a new fresh- | ing in colors—the poetical selections and 


i “Ase pac’ . in | ist will find these artistic arrangements i i ; i i i 

perfect in each case, and each one in 5 y i aap S| ness, vigor and fervor to this charming | the illustrations are in tints musi 
| turn being absolutely unique and = ut- aes rable for church service or concert | suite, it is ever an expression of the | in black. These new oe ee < 
| terly unlike any other even from the | Playing. graceful beauty and harmonic charm of | distinctive edition of the works of the 


same pen. Price, $1.25 Price, $1.25 the original. Price, $1.25 foremost American composer. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISES FOR ALL MUSIC STUDENTS 


MUSICAL ESSENTIALS | Mathews’ and Liebling’s [A GUIDE TO MEMORIZ-| MASON & MATHEWS 
By Harold B. Maryott Dictionary of Music ING MUSIC PRIMER OF MUSIC 


As the title indicates, this is a treatise The Pronouncing and Defini ice 
on the theory of music, embracing every-]| tionary by Eee ane paghaine pie: FOR ALL MUSIC STUDENTS William Mason Ante 5. B. Mathews 


thing from the rudiments of Music Nota-| yond ‘question the best vocabulary of A 
tion to the study of, atstcet i‘ tit The | musical terms eyer published. ° By A. J. Goodrich | A primer of musicianship, having in 
elementary portion is so plain that one 3esides the definitions, it contains a Tha merits of this book lie in the it the foundations of harmony, musical 


form, the principles of phrasing, the 
correct way of playing all the embellish- 
ments and ornaments, the principles of 
piano technic and much other interesting 
nnd mind-awakening instruction. With 
such a primer even the most apathetic 
pupil grows interested and longs to 
know more. 


Price, paper, 50 cents 


who has no knowledge whatever of music] summary of Musical Notation, Musical erat ‘ 

can understand its ‘precepts, while the | orms and. their classifications: Ttules of giuchon se slagerity congo eerie ne 
progression of the study is so, consistent, | Pronunciation, and a special depart: strength of ie ctarewients, Mie. Stee 
BEDE by aor as ne Tae et acquire | ment in the pronunciation of musicians’ | gnalyses and vitals ao Mee thi ee 
mee ore OF Gita eg ae cariel: | Deeks eee nationality, and] explained in such a clea ‘wide-cmbracing 
Knowledge of muste a matter of reanr s of birth and death. saa tomprehensive manner as to make the 
ft ep Pete oe Si af acoematl a ably bound in red cloth with white SE Se IGEL Siaais See Mn Ged, 
eritable encyclopmdia of information. | stamp. memorizing of music a simple art indeed. 


Price, $1.00 Price, $1.00 Price, 60 cents 


PIANO MATERIAL FOR THE CHILD AND YOUTH 


The Child’s First Grade SUCCESSFUL BOOKS |THE SEEBOECK PIANO ALBUM The Fairyland of Music 


For the Child Beginning the Piano The favorite compositions of W. C. E. See- a? Leet lody, St 
By Blanche Dingley-Mathews FOR CHILDREN boeck, with preliminary studies in inter- AChilais Bes os Bees Mere tORye 
and W. S. B. Mathews By Jessie L. Gaynor pretation and a teacher’s analysis of Verse and Picture 
The authors have here prepared a First Pedal di - instruction, prepared By PENELOPE POE 
primary book of piano principles and prac: | First Pedal Studies, price, 50 cents By CHARLES E. WATT ‘The music of the book, consisting of 


teucher and id the ehitd nae has een Bina lodies, price, 60 cents The pieces are easy and tuneful and ae diousy, iyi meal Pia of at Py 
i en | Miniatu: | Melod 2 2 pes AS) is, rhy educationn 
prepared to meet the demand for modern Melody Pictures, price, 60 cents | yet never approach the commonplace. The a rite: a iw See aalianced aie the 


material, suitable to modern methods by Work as planned is both synthetical and | gf u _ by the 
{ 7 rac: : Ee story, the verses and the many, highly 
leading the child by the shortest prac- The author is noted for her rare analytical, has preparatory studies for Piennnaunie y depicti 

ticable road to key-board fluency, musical ed for her rare | aaa eee dition for a rendier executicn | Pactirating: the: eau fully Gopleuing apd 


Wcitag and ‘tousical. intelligence. ‘The | teaching qualities, particularly with the | and proper interpretation of each, and | @ 3 : one 
Feeling ee ninfluence ‘of ‘the book Is | young, and these studies are exception- | contains a supplement for the teacher CoD a rae ae ac whale 
Phat musical notation is the art of rep-| ily meritorious in their plan of arrange- | 9M /Sceboncs Livers and Tow, to Teach | ‘fhe cover, with Tanciful design and rich 
that tine MUSIC, aa rending MUSIC, a3] ° "clearness of demonstrat | them. “this sapplement isa separate | colors, will attract and delight the child 
playing MUSIC, and not as reading . ss of demonstration and] pamphlet and may be detached from the : ¥ ie ‘ 


Norns and playine NOTES. Price, $1.06 | aptness of illustration. book proper. Price, 60 cents Price, 50 cents 


TECHNICS AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


LEFT HAND ETUDES | FAVORITE MOVEMENTS FROM WILSON G. SMITH’S 
E SRItHE RIANO FAMOUS PIANO CONCERTOS 2 
Edited, Fingered, and Phrased, with Introduc- | FAMOUS PIANO STUDIES 


tory Note and Annotations 
By August W; Hoffmann By I. Philipp Five Minute Studies. Op. 63 
These studies are heartily recom- 


ZIEGFELD 


PIANO TECHNICS 
By Dr. F, Ziegfeld 


This system of technics is an o 
work in many respects, being prac 
an exposition of the familiar experier 
of every day teaching in a successful 
school, ‘The book holds in compact form 
that need be taught to insure that 
ining of the hand essential to an 


(Paris Conservatory) 


mended as a thorough and efficient agent Many of the more prominent teachers | py cs, Ave des ° - pr 

on special training and development of [are now using parts of Concertos in Two books, Ave designed for daily prac: 
on special training and develoPie such | Place of Sonatas—one of Mr. Philip's | her with special refevence to the. dever 
eminent teachers as William Mason, Dr, | PU" in the s compilation, | opment of the third, fourth, and fifth 
Otto Neitzel, "y Goetschius, Alex- Ileretofore it wa ssary to buy a fingers, They are extremely interesting, 
ander Lambert, 5. 2. Kroeger, Wilson G. complete ConcertG, singly, in order to get ea a DO ie Se Ee 
smi y 7 : the desired movement, rice i ation o DO A a ne 
Smith, Chas. W. Landon and others. fe and ata price in tem of diatonic mod- 


os 


y and easy virtuosity. The book pro- card aun ar excess of this Collection Mavori 3 
for Fea gaenektal | Tike oR Sees OF ene en aye | movemante: of Favorite ) ation built upon simple sequences, 
short. In a page one can perfectly grasp In these two volumes Mr. Philipp has Other suecesstul studies by Mr. Smith 


the technical principles involved. ‘The selected not only the favorite move- | ®') § "i " 

long etude has Dees bat of teshions ue |ments, but those best adapted to show |  (hromatic Studies. Op. 69,_two books. 
books. the style of the compo: and to d Transposition Studies, Op. 70. 

velop nm seodents a dexterous virtuosity ‘Thematic Octave Studies, Op. 68. 

. and a love for the best in art forms, In 

Price, each 75 cents two volumes. Price, each $1.00 Each book, $1.00 


Price, $1.50 


FAMOUS FIFTY CENT FOLIOS OF PIANO 


AMERICAN SUCCESSES The Gottschalk Piano Folio A BOOK OF 


A Series of Piano Solo Music in three volumes ‘i i 

pee i This volume contains th hoices f 

Vol. 1 Difficult Vol. 2 Medium Vol. 3Easy | ine charming piano com BR anere COMPOSITIONS 
R PIANO SOLO 


‘The Most Noteworthy Collections of Piano 
‘case PUbsied Gh he Least Ouatter Cantury || UOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHALK 
¢ brilliant i Two Volumes 


These three volumes contain the very | th 


MUSIC 
ALBUM of PIANO MUSIC 


Four Volumes—One Grade to each 


Volume 


By American Composers 


cream of compositions by American com- ich gems a Hope.” ying 

po: and by such Buropeans as were | Loet.” “p, “printemps |, Here may be found the real gems of 

citizens of America at the time of the] d'Amour,” triollos,” “The Banjo” | bane literature—the best things from Containing the best compositions of 
failial publication of these works. ‘The | and other exquisite compositions of dis- | Many sources and many schools, An 

compositions in these volumes have heen | tinct and tropical charm. tOee lection for the player of good | representative American composers, such 


universal favorites for over twenty e 
years, and are as popular to-day as r 
resented 


as Sceboeck, Rogers, TYourjee, Mills, 


Parker, Read, Webb, Parsons, Smith, 


This Folio Contains the Gems of |, The two volumes. as an inspection of 
this Great Genius the cream 


‘the world's 


c 
Mills, MacDow 


Paseal, Gilder and others. These pieces 


c 1 ~ °, 
Wollenhaupt, take, 5 : . literature, Send for catalog ng con- 
Wolleniiupe, Waren, Wyman. Binks, | Bound in Flexible Boards with itonts. Bound in flexible boards, with | 4... Tab touaM pHENEGA th HAUL 
Mack, Winner, and scores ‘of others. Cloth Back cloth back. have not heretofore appeared in any book. 


Price, 50 cents each Price, 50 cents Price, 50 cents Price, each §0 cents 


_cnsteailier ake wie, THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY “*Ehicacs™ *°** 


address. 


_—_——___________—______—_——— ne 
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“ATRIP TO THE MOON” 


A TRIP TO THE MOON. 


(DESCRIPTIVE MARCH.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD for the STUDY of SINGING 


By JOSEPH SMITH 


Large Quarto, pp. XIV and 186. __.. Flexible Cloth, Net $2.00 


The newness of this Method lies not wholly in the novelty of its contents or principles, but in 
practicability of arrangement and clarity and conciseness of statement. Its value lies in its simplicity, 
completeness and systematic arrangement. It embraces whatever is best in prevailing methods, and adds 
much which has been found of value in years of practical work with students. Special attention may 
be called to the exercises of ARTISTIC BREATHING, and the insistence on the importance of 
PERFECT BREATH-CONTROL; to the completeness of exercises for TONE-PRODUCTION, 
VOICE-PLACING, and the EXTENSION OF COMPASS; also to the extensive use made of 
VARIED ACCENTUATION, etc., in the scale and interval work. 
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sire POPULAR SONGS 
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Koninsky Music Co., Dept. E., Troy, N.Y. 
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THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD 


NEW EXERCISES. NEW CUTS 
NEW ARRANGEMENT THROUGHOUT 


FOUNDATION EXERCISES 


By A. K. Vircit 
Books I and II, Price $3.00 each 
Cloth Binding, 25 cents extra 


ST E P BY ST E Pp TEXT BOOK IN PIANO PLAYING By A. K. Virgil 
; 9 


Invaluable for Teachers, Players and Students. 


TEACHERS}: 


Easy and Melodious 
Pie 
For Beginners ra 


————____ 
BARCAROLE - - ry 


=e EVENING SOUNDS . .) _~ _ Kindig $30 
Address: A. K. VIRGIL, 1002 Puller Building, NEW YORK. EPEURETIE 3.3) 2 im Ae 
MERRY BROOKEET = hs = 2 erage a0 

: : MOUNTAIN TOP POLKA -~_ > Witié, 30 

= ORPHAN'S PRAYER ~  . Linge’ “0 

Hear what one of the Teachers of “‘Carleton POLKA MAZURKA ~ ie oe 


U \ - > Kindig 
TROUBADOUR'S SONG 27, ME 230 
UNGLE SAM'S SCHOTTISCHE ~~ _ aid 
—_—_—_ e ad 
ADIEU TO MEXICO, Waltz by 
LOVE AND BEAUTY, ewe 
Mexican Serenade 


College’’ has to say in regard to 


Grimm's Practical Method 
FOR BEGINNERS ON THE PIANO 


“Grimm's Piano Instructor ts hy far the most sensible and 
practical book an tha subject that Ihave seen anviehere. 


Teachers, Take Notice! 


This Month’s New Music for Piano Soto 


PHASMA (shadow dance), By Marie Lovea 
THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL (march). 
‘ By Marie Louka 
FLICKERING SHADOWS (reverie). 
By MarGaret ELpon 
THE CHALLENGER (march). 
By Jouann C. Scumip 


They are up-to-date, practical and melodious compositions, 

the kind your pupil takes delight in playing. We will 
mail any of the above copies on receipt of 15c per 
copy, or the four for 50c postpaid. Send for our list 
of new and up-to-date music, just issued. 


H. A.WEYMANN & SON 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


M Kindig 59 
WRITE FOR NEW PIANO c 
‘OR. NE ATALOGUE. RE 
DUCING FIRST PAGE OF Eactt binge wie 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS 


GILMORE PUBLISHING CO. 


3818 Laclede Avenue 
’ ST. LOUIS MO 
d > . 


This is the opinion of hundreds of satisfied teachers in 
every section of the country, Send for a copy for the next 
beginner. 


PRICE, $1.00. TEACHERS’ PRICE, 75c, prepaid 


Are Your Pupils Interested ? 
Are You Making Mechanics or Musicians ? 


For all-round Development Nothing is 
Better for Beginners than 


ce rp m4 i 
Song Stories for the Piano 
By MISS CARRIE ALCHIN 
It is not a meaningless lot of exerci 
that says something: melodious, especially good in har. 
monic treatment, and of exceptional value for Ear Train- 
ing and Transposition. Revised and augmented ediiin 

will be ready May 1st, 1907. 


PRICE, 60 cents per copy TEACHERS’ PRICE. 
45 cents, prepaid : 
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TEACHERS!! TEACHERS!! 


SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, AND CONSERVATORIES OF 


MUSIC 


ARE SUPPLIED WITH EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THEIR WORK 
PROMPTLY — ECONOMICALLY — SATISFACTORILY! 


By THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The unique but reasonable methods of the music years as a publisher, have revolutionized 


supply house of THEO. PRESSER, the out- the music-dealing trade. 


eee, It will pay every one interested in any manner to 
growtt of his intimate knowledge as a teacher investigate at first hand the liberal system and 


of their needs, and perfected during twenty policy followed by this house in its efforts to— 


Publish Modern Teaching Material; 

To Give the Best Discounts Possible in Every Case; 

To Allow the Most Satisfactory Terms; 

To Carry a Stock (no matter where published, or by whom) that will 
' ; Contain Everything of Value to Music Teachers and Students; and 

Thus to Aid the Cause of Musical Education and lighten the labors of its followers. 


In the new building, 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., lately purchased and remodeled for the best use 
of this business, with its six floors carefully planned and stocked with everything needed in the Music Teacher’s work, we 
cannot say too strongly that we are ; 


Equipped to Supply Every Teacher and School of Music in this Country and Canada 


No matter how small or how large the trade, with everything needed. 


THE ON SALE PLAN (original with us) is arranged and carried out on a far more liberal basis than obtainable from any of our imitators. We will 
giadly allow any teacher the use and advantages derived from this plan, and the same liberal discounts, even if they desire to Place their regular 
orders elsewhere. 


All Orders, Large or Small, receive the same Attention. 
All Orders are Attended to on the Day they are Received. 


OUR SYSTEM OF DEALING; OUR MANY CATALOGUES, ARE ALL FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
SEND A-TRIAL ORDER AND ASK FOR OUR PLANS AND CATALOGUES, AND THUS SAVE TIME. 


A FEW OF OUR STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


HISTORY | STUDIES AND EXERCISES TECHNIC HARMONY 
Standard Graded Course of A TEXT-BOOK. Dr. H. A. Clarke . $1.25 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC Studies for the Piano TOUCH AND TECHNIC Key to Same os. neg 4e80 
For Classes and for Private Reading Dr. WM. MASON COURSE IN HARMONY. ° Geo. H. 

By W. J. BALTZELL We So Ba AES Four Books $1.00 Each Howard dos 3.5 44 cer ete 2 1.50 
Price, $1.75 " Hilusteated | 10 Grades, 10 Books. $1.00 each | An original system for the development | STUDENT'S HARMONY. 0. A. 

Z 4 a - he original course o udies after of a complete technic, the begi Mansfield ....... aa ake 
yGentributions, from leading American | which ail others havs been copied. We | to the finished artist, Recommended by Key tosame 2122200210: ‘78 


invite comparison. 


Paderewski, Jos-ffy and Lsst and used b 
Standard studies by the best composers, Jesh re sailed 


ths ioraninde Aivariena tenckers, PRACTICAL HARMONY. Homer A. 


for teaching and studying history, making STICAL HARMONY. Homer A. 
jorris. n wo Parts, e! . . 


it the BEST TEXT-BOOK on the subject 


i i i rogressively arranged, carefully edited, ats alana EE (ME ey eb Coa pu 
from the earliest time to the present day. } Fietred, phrased and annotated. THE LESCHETIZKY MSTHOD OF PIANO a er 
—— SELECTED “ CZERNY " STUDIES 7 TECHNIC : COUNTERPOINT 
HIRST STUDIES INUMUSIC BIOGRAPHY A Steed, Course ee ee Price, $1.50 | py pr, H. A. Clarke... 2.2... $1.00 


A Children's History of the Classical Period | Edited, Annotated, Pxpisings: gad Fing- EXERCISES IN EXTENSION By Homer A. Norri 


Thomas Tapper Price, $1.50 Three Books, each 90 Cents | By Isidore Phillip Price, 75 Cents | By E. E. Ayres. .---- See ae 
ALL OF OUR PUBLICATIONS SENT ON EXAMINATION TO RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 


VOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS ORGAN IMPORTANT WORKS 


Technic and Art of Singing | First PARLOR PIECES ...... $0.50 REED ORGAN METHOD First Steps in Piano Study 
METHODICAL SIGHT SINGING. 2 POPULAR PARLOR ALBUM ....  -50 | CHAS. W. LANDON. Price, $1.50 GComiplled: by, Thee: Breasen 


The most widely used beginners’ instruc- 


POGUE, CROU eon wa 0.50 Ff ICAL PICTURES (Piano or = os . 
sail dats <i hae ee aa .50 | SCHOOL OF REED ORGAN PLAYING | tion book. Price, $1.00. 
iTaRv’st 1.00 | pirsT RECITAL PIECES ...... 75 Sees gereiee BY _| DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES OF PIANO 
+ A i een 50 THE I i ets Bead’ 
AND VARIOUS EXER ] THE TWO PIANISTS (Piano Duets) 1-00 | 50. Books Four Grades $1.00 ench Edward Baxter Perry 
High or Low Voice 60 MASTER PIECES ..... a « 4,00 — 50 Seaneire Compositions anplyzed. 
+ 1 . kk fo. S . i .! 
NT STUDIES, 1:00 |! aLBUM OF LYRIC PIECES..... 0 || VELOCITY STUDIES Tipeveeeae ae ee eae 
HOD Poe ae Price, $1.00 DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


1 MODERN DRAWING ROOM PIECES 1.00 
STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR 


Dr. Hugo Riemann Price, $4.50 
The latest Encyclopedia of Music 


The Standard Graded Course of Singing | THE ORGAN PLAYER 


H. W. GREENE FIRST GRADE ....... +50 Pipe Organ Collection Ben 
Four Graslen Four Boole. cach $1.00 FIRST DANCE ALBUM (Revised) . 80 | Compiled by P. W. Orem Price, $1.50 | PIANO TINMING: REGULATING, AND RE- 


For Conservatory, School and Studio Use 


THEODORE PRESSER, 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, P 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Music Publishers in the World 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL BULLETINS 


We publish a great deal of Music 
of Special Interest to Teachers 


Such as 


DANCE OF THE DEMONS JUNE BUG DANCE 


38 cents 30 cents 


Dance of the Brownies, Dainty Dames, Heartsease, Lady Fingers, Orchids, 
Fascination, Clematis, Eyes of the Soul, Evening Shadows, Sleepy Hollow 


25 cents each, or six for $1.00 


both Popular and Classic, are Unsurpassed 


Our Folios, 


REMICK°S CLASSICAL FOLIOS Nos. 1 & 2 
Contain such pieces as Melody in F, Flatterer, Fareqvell to 
the Piano, Paderewshi Minuet, Filth Nocturne, Serenate, etc. 

Cost 35 cents each 


Special Teaching Folio Entitled 
SNIMBLE FINGERS” 


Containing thirteen original numbers by the composer of Dazce of. 
the Demons. Second and third grades 


Special price, 35 cents 


Send us your name and address, and we will send you our catalogue free 
All figures include postage paid by us 


Books for Piano or Organ 


PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 

#1295 Molineux’ Junior Collection. 
#1296 Molineux’ Junior Collection. 
*1297 Molineux’ Junior Collection. 
*1588 Molineux’ Junior Collection. 
41589 Molineux’ Junior Collection. 
1584 Molineux’ Senior Collection. 
1585 Molineux’ Senior Collection. 
*1751 Molineux’ Graded Series... 
*1752 Molineux’ Graded Series .. 
#1289 Molineux’ Easy Piano Duets. 
*1586 Molineux’ Easy Piano Duets. ... 
1591 Molineux’ Piano Duet Collection... 
1594 Molineux’ Collection of Sacred Solos 
#1801 Molineux’ Organ Folio ....-...+0+00+ 
#1802 Molineux’ Organ Folio. 
*1803 Molineux’ Organ Folio 
#1804 Molineux’ Organ Folio. 
#1805 Molineux’ Organ Folio... 
1633 Molineux’ Six-Hand Colle mn. 
1684 Molineux’ Six-Hand Collection 


11 First Grade Pieces for Piano or 


1289 and 1586, can be played on the organ. 


TEACHERS Bocis on APPROVAL 


50 cents each less 


The music in these books, except ‘‘ Organ Folios,”’ is also published separately in sheet form, 
See pages 2, 8 and 4 of Molineux’ Catalogue, which we will send you upon application, 


seeeeeeesees+ 41 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol.1 
.+++.-36 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol, 2 

35 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol. 3 
. 81 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol, 4 
.-22 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol, 5 
.25 Moderately Diflicult Piano Pieces. Vol, 1 

18 Moderately Difficult Piano Pieces, Vol, 2 


10 Second Grade Pieces for Piano or Organ (easy). Book 2 
---22 Easy Piano Duets (see note below). Vol, 1 
.-.18 Easy Piano Duets (see note below). Vol. 2 
11 Moderately Difficult Piano Duets (96 pp.). Vol. 1 
+ .13 Solos for Soprano or Tenor (56 pp.), Vol. 1 
.32 Marches, Voluntaries, Postludes, etc. Vol. 1. 
- 40 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, etc, Vol. 2 
.. 31 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, ete. 
34 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, etc, Vol. 4 
33 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, etc. Vol. 5 
- 8 Piano Trios, not difficult. Vol! 
--7 Piano Trios, not difficult. Vol. 3 


Those marked with a star are adapted for either piano or organ. Only part of the selections in E: 


Any or all of the above will be sent you cn APPROVAL. Write usa postal and we will forward the bookg 


GEO. MOLINEUX, 148-150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Fundamental 


Principles of The Leschetizk 
THE MODERN PIANIST | 222 


By MARIE PRENTNER PADEREWSKI 


A Graduate of, and the ablest Assistant for many years to eS SILOEE, 


TH ED. LESCHETIZKY HAMBOURG 


Issued with his unqualified endorsement, 
Illustrated with twenty plates, drawn from 
nature by celebrated European artists 


English and German Text throughout. 


The Leschetizky system of Piano 
work is an authenti i i 


y Method 


This system has made 
more great artists than 


GABRILOWITSCH 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 
PRENTNER 
SLIVINSKI 
SIEVEKING 


.This system forms a com r 
of piano technic fro: 


never lost sight of. 
ous, for young teachers and pro- 
the hands, and sets its task to 
ts and muscles, 

to examine this work. It will 
T system of technic to examine 
's that are valuable even if it is 


It is intended for those who a biti 


May 29, 1902 
Fraulein Prentner 

“'You being my pupil of 
many years’ standing and 
most valuable assistant, it 
goes without saying that 
you are thoroughly quali- 
fied to write and publish a 
school after my principles 
and system of teaching.’” 
Prof, Theo. Leschetizky. 


The examination of this work wi 


sion that will affect all future ideas aye an impres- 


leas of biano-playing 


THEO. PRESSER, PUBLISHER 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


H. Englemann’s Latest Hit 


LA PETITE DEBUTANTE 


50c Piece INTERMEZZO 
For One copy to ¢ 


regular discount ach person 


Postacr PReParp 
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Cc est teaching Plece extant 


BLASIUS & SONS 


- Music Publi h 
in Stamps 1016 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 


Organ (very easy). Book 1 
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World 
Renowned Piano Compositions 
Birth of the Flow. 


“asy Piano Duets, Nos, 


ers Reverie Gloaming Company D 
20 cents everie 
Se Waltzes 


20 cents 


CHAS, FE, ROAT MUSic co., 


TO PIANO STUDENTS 


we our Wrist and 


If you wish to make rapid progresy 4n your y 


B. MARCH 
mnastic RV 


to these ¢: s daily will work wonders in your 
plano pra with our system equals four 
plano praet Ta no way interferes with your 


ho ord 
teacher'a method. ; 
‘Bond ono dollar to-day aust Levin this quick and exsy nyatem. 


MUSIC PROGRESS CO. 
P.O. DRAWER 45, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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flurst Publishing Co., 
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PIANO SELECTIONS 
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by H. ENGLEMANN, and 
@d any TWO of the following 
numbers sent postpaid for = 
You seldom get the opportunity of securing three 


high-grade pieces, such as these, for so little. But 
Andanledolee con ceprets. . * . . 
tasledsloce =o Te this month we are making a record-breaking offer. 


MESSAGE OF PEACE, By IL Englemann 


Choose any two of these: 
GLEAMING STAR OF HEAVEN, + Reverie, Pub. at Se. 
= . . . Oe. 
a + Three S 4 50 
Ss : + Schottische bie. 
fas Sees {aie - Reverie, S500 
; 2 [as —— E - Guyotte, ais 50c. 
pt | ao te | = Waltzes, G08 
= raph Eee = Walt “Bg 


MELODY OF THE FLOWERS, New Flower Song, “ —50e. 
NATIONAL MEDLEY OF PATRIOTIC AIRS, +“  G0e. 
Message of -Peace is a gem; it is one of Englemann's 
choice compositions and is worth more than what you pay for 
the entire three.” All of the other numbers are beautiful, 
highly popular, and of which we have sold thousands of 
copies. No matter which two you choose you are sure of 
getting ones that will please you Each number is com- 
plete and finely printed. 
This offer will appear but one time so we advise sending 
1 >| your order at once and the three pieces will be sent by 
cr return mail, postpaid. Your money back if you are not 
‘Try this over on your piano satisfied. All of these numbers are excellent for teaching. - 
Watch for our special offer in next month's issue. 


G. F. WURTELE MUSIC CO., 44N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


Harmony Text Books Harmony Blank Books 


First Lessons in Harmony, by Arthur E. Heacox, Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint in 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music—clear, concise and practical. It comprises the first term of the regular course 
in the Oberlin Conservatory. 

New Revised Edition, Price 25c. 4 " 

Harmony Lessons, Purt lI. The second term of Harmony by the same author. Price 50c. 

Harmony Lessons, Parts 2, 3, 4, by A. FE. Heacox and F. J: Lehmann. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

Lessons in Harmony, Parts I, Il, II, IV, V, Heacox and Lehmann. Complete in one volume. 
Cloth, Ready August 20th. 

Conservatory Music Tablet, Price 20c. z 

Harmony Biank Books, Nos. 1, 2,3. The best tablet aud blank books for harmony and counter- 
point on the market. Prices 25c, 30c and 50c. 


For discounts to the trade and profession, address the publisher - 


A. G. COMINGS, Publisher and Music Dealer, OBERLIN, O. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


TWO CHILDHOOD SONGS 
é ie 


EUGENIO PIRANI 


Mandolin, Guitar and 
Banjo Teachers 


Perhaps you are satisfied witir ie instruction books 1. Dickory Dickory Dock. 
you are now using, but if there are better ones to be 2 re was a ti : 
had, Don't You Want Them. 22 years teaching cx n There! Was -avtitiles girl. 
perience has enabled me to produce beyond doubt the Two pretty Child Songs, The rollicking Dickory Dock 
most modern and complete works extant. The matter will soon become a Favorite. . 


contained in them 


nged in such a manner 
udent constantly grows and i 
bruptly confronted with difficulties he 
ually Jed to overcome them. Much informat 
ained therein will prove of great value to the Te 
as well as the Student and’ cannot be found i 
similar work: Increase your earnings by 
your knowledge. You can accomplish both by a 
the Stahl Methods, 


Stahl! Mandolin Method in 3 parts. Price $1.00 


The set of two for 20cts. in stamps. 


Just issucd Sth Edition 


TEDDY SEARS LULLABY 
by 


AGNES HULL PRENDERGAST 


each part. Guitar Method, Price $1.00. Banjo ae eal ean aus enaceer cr ee 
Method, $1.00. SAMPLE COPIES TO TEACHERS High Key—F thu, Low Key in C. 
FIRST ORDER ONLY, AT 50c. EACH, (No Stamps). Se~! 20cts. in stamps for either Key. 
WM. C. STAHL, Publisher CHANDLER-HELD MUSIC CO. 
MILWAUKEE, . 2 WISCONSIN 439 Fulton Street, - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


INTERLUBES (311) BROWS do | | PALMER'S PIANO PRIMER | 


MODULATIONS (633) BROWN 


To and from all keys major and minor, Price, $2.00 


Piano Players Prefer Palmer's Piano Primer. 


Peerless, Perluct eruse itwi reand Profit, 
396,000 Published Proves Popularity , Paper covers, 
OO eats Please Purchase Promptly. 


VOLU PAcHers PRONOUNCING POCKET DICTIONARY 


of 3,150 Musical Terms and Abbreviations. to which is 


Price, added PALMER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 7 
VOLUNTARIES (VOL.I) BROWN §7's5 the names of soo musicians, with pronuaciations’ Saae 
Exijuisitely arranged organ pieces from yare sources alities spucialti ates of birth, ete. The two dictionaries 


jn one neat pocket volume, 30c. 
If your music dealer does not keep them. send to 


BROWN BROTHERS, Music Publishers 
P. 0, Box 584, CHICAGO, ILL. H.R. PALMER Lock Box 1841, New York City 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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MANSFELDT TECHNIC is now 
published for the first time in three distinct 
books—It is meed that we should say a few 
words concerning this— 


The Great Gateway of 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 


It is the essence of the most. valuable 
ideas of one of the world’s greatest tech- 
nicians, Hugo Mansfeldt—skillfully pre- 
pared, 

The mission of the work is to supply the 
universal need of the multitude of pianists 
who are willing to devote the necessary time 
to the study in order to accomplish a perfect 
result. 


MANSFELDT TECHNIC is a Self Instructor 
Every Page bears directly on the subject 


So thoroughly and satisfactorily does this 
marvelous work solve all the problems of 
technic, that even Franz Liszt wondered 
why such an idea had not been thought of 
before and eulogized the work in the most 
profuse manner. 

It is published to meet the rising tide of 
musical culture. It is specifically an educa- 
tional publication, complete and compre- 
hensive; or, as one teacher properly said -— 
“Mansfeldt Technic is a'spreading educator’ 
for the teacher or pianist who desires to 
make a creditable success of music as an 


‘Lhe student of any age by adhering to 
the exercises, will accomplish greater results 
in less ttme than by any other system now 
in use. 

It opens, asif with a magic key, theene 
gateway of technic and will be found a 
treasure tome for ages to come. 


In order that you may be thoroughly 


convinced that the Mansfeldt Technic is 4 


worthy of an introduction to you andthrough 
you in your schools and colleges, as well as 
among. students and teachers individually, 
we ask you to send for a copy on approval. 

Published in three books, retail price 
$1.00 each. 

The three books complete in one volume, 
retail price $2.50. 


Yor the next thirty days for the purpose of 
ity readers of © The Jttude™? we 


e 
§ ecial introdu 1 t 
will send Volumes One, ‘lwo or Three, or the 


complete book on approval 


LEO. FEIST 


“Feist Building” 134 W. 37th St. 
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AVISIT TO THE ZOO 


By HANS A. FREYTAG 


Op. 56 
Before the Monkey House. (2A)  .30 
The Bear Pit. (24) oa 430 
The Deer Park. (1c) 6 30 
At the Lion Cage. (2A).. By eeall) 
The Pony Ride. (2B)......-. .- 40 


3 COMPOSITIONS 
By 


RUDOLF FRIML 


Reveil du Printemps. (3c;...... .50 
Chant Poétique. (8c).... 40 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5- 


Op. 32. 
Op. 33. 
Op. 34, 


CARL HEINS 


Op. 270 
Away to the Woods. 
Thoughts of Home. 
Heart’s Springtime. Mears 
The Merry Wanderer. (2B) 
The Alpine Hunter. (2B) .- 
The Huntsman’s Farewell. (84). . 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 


~-MERRY FANCIES 


Five Little Pianoforte Pieces 
By W. POPP 


Op.526 
A Merry Whim. 
The Little Savoyard. 
The Mill Wheel. (1c)... 
The Lion Hunt. (2a) 
Told at Twilight. 
Ballad. (1c) 


FROM MY SKETCH 
BOOK | 
NICOLAI TOK WILM 


Op. 230 
Morning Greeting. (2c) 
Solitude. (2c)... .- 
At Plays (ZC). os sic 
Rustic Dance. (34 Cans 
Through Field and Forest. (34) . 
Eventide. (2c) .... -.- ai 
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PIANO VOCAL VIOLIN 


Arthur P. Schmidt 


BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 136 Fifth Ave. 


Romance Sentimentale. Opes AO. 


FIRST VISITS 


TO 


TUNELAND 


A Collection of Rhymes and Tunes 
to Teach the Notes Up and 
Down From Middle C 

By Mabel Madison Watson 

PRICE, 75 CENTS 


These little pieces are written not only to teach the 
pianoforte notes im the simplest possible manner, but 
also to lay a foundation for correct hand position, easy 
and natural technic, and equal development of left and 
right hands, and an understanding of the principles of 
rhythm and balance in musical form. 

The pieces gradually lead up and down to the octave 
on each side of Middle C. using the c seale fingering and 
always five note positions. 

Beginning as they do upon “tido and re” (the half 
step below and whole step above the tonic) and adding 
scale tones above and below, one at a time, they make ex- 
cellent material for first lessons in transposition. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 136 Fifth Avenue 


'WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY . 


., 4 LIBRARY IN 0: BOOK. 
Besides an accurate, Practical, and scholarl; 
vocabulary of English, with 25,000 NEW 
WORDS, the International contains allistory of 
the English Language, Guide to Pronunciation, 
Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer, New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scripture, 
Greck and Latin Names, English Christian 
Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbreviations, Etc. 

2380 PA ILLUSTR ro. 
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Write for “The Story of a Book”—Free, Deak J. 
G,. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


First Studies in Music Biography 


By Thomas Tapper 


_For foundation-study in 
Teachers who know the 
study will secure the best re- 


reful study; it 
re deftly woven in, 


direct, readable, and never 
and the reader gets an his- 


Fully Illustrated 


Price $4 50 


incidents, thu 
entation,ser 


_ The prefa 
in teaching. 


THEO. PRESSER, Pubtisher, 


For Self or Class Study 
For One’s Own Reading 


No. 1712 CHESTNUT z 
PHILADELPHIA. War 


A Complete Liszt Repertoire in One Vo 


FRANZ LISZT ALBU 


A collection of celebrated original works and transcriptions for the pi 
iano, 


Price, $1.00 


A collection of the most admired and generally popular works of th 
original works as well as the transcriptions of famou 
Gaining in favor as are the works of Liszt, 
cover, cannot But be received with cnuiusiasmn. 
A superb volume in every way. e selection has been i n 
and revision has been most carefully done. The Album weet Steat discrimination, 
ally made and will make an important addition to the library of e@ neie has b 
contains 16 compositions on over 100 pages, very piani: 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 
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is great 
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een substantially and ome 
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A Dramatic Cantata of Moderate Difficulty 


THE COMING OF RUTH 


By WM. T. Noss 

Price, $1.00 each 9,00 per Dozen 
work suitable for choral conventions ingi 
rioties and church choirs, containing solos fore 


alto, tenors, baritone and bass. togetheo ws 
nd in six scenes, f SOBEIEE WH 
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(The death of Edvard Grieg, the great Norwegian 
composer,’ on September 4th. cecurred just as TIE 
thus making it impos- 
ble new material to the 


ErupE was going to 
sible for us to secur 
extent we might have wished. 
sider our readers fortunate in having the following 


Tlowever, we con- 


articles which haye been selected from original mat- 
ter prepared for us upon a few days’ 
notice.) 


A Biographical Sketch of Grieg. 

The great musical wave which engulfed 
Germany in the early part of the -last cen- 
tury extended to all the adjoining countries. 
In No-way and Sweden, musicians had 
heen working faithfully and intelligently. 
but for the most part their efforts had 


been to emulate German ideals. The Splen- 
did wealth of native folk-song had been 
cas. atide for the more polished and more 
©. et meéels of the Fatherland. ‘The si 
nificar 2 of their peculiar rhythms, their 
exotic harmonies, their semi-barbarie melo- 
dies, was lost i the wild chase for some- 
thing that the world of musie had already 
set its stamp of approval upon, 

When Edvard Grieg was born, in IS45. 


vegian composer whose 


there was no No: 


reputation had extended considerably be- 
yond the boundaries 
Grieg, although boasting a Scotch name Cit 


of his own country. 


was formerly Greig), had but one Scottish 
ancestor, his great grandfather, who came 


from Aberdeen “to Norw 


y. it is said, in 


. owing to revolutionary disturbances 
in Scotland, 

All of Grieg’s other ancestors are Nor- 
wegian and it is to his Norwegian mother 
that he owes not only his great talent, but 


also, fo a large degree, its development. 


ruction in) Hambury 


ct 


She lad received ins 
and in London and was sufficiently capable 


to perform in-publie such works as the 
Beethoven I 
tra and chorus. Inf: 
loa 


Bergen, Norway, and Grieg’s home was the 


ntasia, Opus SO, with orches- 


she was the leader 


of mntts irs in her native city of 
gathering place of the great falents™ of the little city. 
Grieg as a boy was somewhat delicate and very 
sensitive. Like so many talented musicians and dream- 
ers, he showed little liking for his regular school 
work and likewise no pronounced aptitude for hard 
and grinding piano practic 
At the age of thirteen he composed his first piece, 
a “Set of Variations upon a German Melody “put 
his school teacher quickly put an end tovhis youthful 
enthusiasm by destroying the manuscript. 


Latterly Ole Bull, the great Norwegian violinist, 
keenly detected his talent and was loud in his ap- 
preciation of it. Ile insisted that the boy be sent to 
the then famous Liepzig Conservatory. Unfortunately, 
he reached there a short time after the death of 
Mendelssohn and the departure of Schumann. Thus 
he was placed under the guidance of Moscheles, 1. 


Epvarp Griec, 


I. Wenzel, Richter, Reinecke and Hauptmann, all 
strict disciplina 


1s, but no one of them possessing 
the inspired enthusiasm of Mendelssohn and Sehu- 
mann, After four 's spent in the Conservatory 
Grieg went to study with Niels Gade in Copenhagen. 


Although Gade was also under the influence of the 
German school, Grieg preserved his strong national 
feeling, but at the same time has admitted the art 
stimulus Gade gave him. Tater he met the young 


Norwegian composer, Rilaird Nordraak, who. it 


said, afforded Grieg additional grounds for retaining 
his Seandinavian birthright in his mu 

In 1867 he married his cousin, Mis: 
Grieg had shortly before written his famous song, 
“T Love Thee.” one of the most spontaneous, pas- 
sionate love songs ever written. Like many of the 
great master-sov of Schumann, this song was no doubt 
inspired by Grieg’s deep affection for his betrothed. 

A few years later Franz Liszt was attracted to Grieg 
through the latter's piano sonata, Opus 7, and the 
pianist sent Grieg an -unsolicited invitation to visit 
him. At that time Liszt was at the height of his 
fame and this was not an invitation to be neglected: 
so Grieg with the aid of money provided by his goy- 
rewarded by the 
stic encour- 


Nina Haggerup. 


ernment sought out Liszt and vy 
great Hungarian musician's most enthusi 
agement. 


But Grieg had not yet achieved inter- 
national renown and it remained for Hein- 
rick Ibsen to afford the source of the in- 
spiration, Ibsen, whom many consider the 
greatest dramatic genius since the time of 
Shakespeare, was arranging for a stage 
production of his fantastic ple “Peer 
Gynt.” and invited Grieg to write the 
music. All those who have ever read this 
intensely keen, penetrating allegory upon 
Norwegian character and life ean readily 
understand how great an. influence the 
work must have had upon one of Grieg’s 
disposition. Ilere Grieg caught a Norwe- 
gian flavor and preserved it in melodies, 
harmonies and rhythms that ere long com- 
menced to attract the attention of the 
entire musical world. 


In his excellent little biography of Gries, 
Henry Vinek, the noted critic, says: 


“Like his friend, Bjornson, he takes a 
good picture; we could have recognized him 
antly, had we met him in a crowd. Tis 
face is individual, as unique, as attrac- 
tive as his music. It is the face of a 
es are keen and 
ight and almost 


in 


thinker, a genius. His ¢. 


blue; his hair long, stra 
white and brushed over backwards like 
Liszt's.” 

Ernest Closson, the noted Mrench mitt 
cian, who was among the first to recognize 
Grieg in print, says, “Tle puts into his 
playing so much soul, so much emotional 
intensity, that he came back into the 
artist's room completely exhausted.” 


frieg wrote in all branches of the art 
of musical composition, for the piano, for 
the singer, for the orchestra, for the vocal- 


ist. ‘Tum Hrupe gives alist of his most popular 
and also prints in memorian one num- 


piano piece: 
ber from the “Peer Gynt" suite, the famous funeral 
march, “The Death of Ase.” of which Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews has said, “It is practically a funeral march 
of a sad and grief-laden character. Ase is the poor 
mother of ‘Peer Gynt, who was left alone in her 
cottage on the mountain while her ne-er-do-weel son 


was off on his travels. At length death overtook her, _ 


on the bleak mountain side.” 


No. 10. - 
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A EULOGY UPON GRIEG. 
BY HENRY T. FINCK. 


ALTHOUGH the friends and admirers of Hdvard 
Grieg knew that for nearly half a century he had 
never been in perfect health, owing to the fact that 
an attack of pleurisy while he was a student at the 
Leipsic Conservatory, in 1860, destroyed his left lung, 
the news of his sudden death came as a great shock. 
He died on September 4, at Bergen, where he was 
born on June 15, 1848. The story of his life has 
been told by me at considerable length in the June 
number of THe Erupe, with a few columns of com- 
ments on his works; but at the editor's request I will 
contribute a few supplementary remar He has 
asked me to make these remarks “partake of the 
nature of a eulogy,” and I gladly comply, not merely 
because of the traditional de mortuis nil nisi bene, but 
because I should be at a loss how to write about Grieg 
otherwise than eulogistically. 

The same day that the news of Grieg’s death was 
cabled to this country the mail brought me a letter 
from Mr. Arthur Laser, formerly of New York, now 
of Berlin, who has just completed a translation into 
German of my biography of Grieg. ‘When Grieg was 
here in Berlin last spring,” he writes, “I visited him 
in his hotel, where we had a very pleasant talk about 
music in general and about you and your book, ‘Finck 
praises me too much,’ he said.” He said the same 
thing to me in a letter written after he had read the 
proofsheets of that book; but I replied that I believed 
every word I had written to be correct, and that time 
would prove my eulogy to be nearer the truth than 
his modesty. 

There once appeared in the liegende Bldtter a 
couplet which is as wise as it is funny and ungram- 
matical : 


Bescheidenheit ist cine Zier 
Doch kommt man weiter ohne ihr. 


“Modesty is an ornament, but 
one gets along better without it.” Grieg would have 
got along better, especially in his early days, if he had 
beén less modest and more aggressive, or at least more 
self-assertive. He considered it beneath his dignity, 
as he once wrote me, to reply to the cfitical misrep- 
resentations, such as the almost universal imputation 
that he had borrowed most of his melodies—the beauty 
of which was conceded—from Norwegian folksongs, 
when, as a matter of fact, only about five per cent. 
of them were thus borrowed, and even these were 
adorned with harmonies entirely his own, though, like 
his own melodies, redolent of Norway. Many of the 
critics who charged him with borrowing did so, not 
from malice, but in sheer ignorance, I myself did not 
know till he told me that of his one hundred and 
twenty-five songs only one, “Solvejg’s Lied.” is based 
on a melody not of his own creation. I eulo: ic 
Norwegian biographer, Schjelderup, intimated that the 
string quartet contains borrowed folk tunes: but Grieg 
wrote me, “Alles ist erfunden nichts benutzt.” He 
should have told these things publicly, should have 
used the cudgels occasionally ; but, of course, when a 
man has only one lung, he is not apt to be a fighter. 
Tle suffered in silence, like the equally modest Chopin 
and T’ranz. 

Te was undiplomatic, too—as undiplomatic as Wag- 
ner; and, unlike Wagner, he had no Liszt or other 
diplomatie friend to help him. To give only one illus- 
tration: A certain German theorist had written a 
hook in which he devoted a chapter to Grieg, pointing 
out his great harmonic originality. The same book 
contained a new theory of harmony, not particularly 
lucid or conyincing. The author sent a copy of it 
tu Grieg, who wrote and told him that he did not 
understand it. He relates this incident in one of his 
letters to me, adding: “I suppose the author con- 
siders me an ass, for I have not heard from him 


In English pros 


again.” 
Maybe the reader is 


beginning to think that I am 
not following the edito injunction to he eulogistic, 
but I am. Modesty, af all, is a virtue. and so 
is sincerity. If Grieg suffered for these virtues, he 
suffered alone. 
He had the sat 
mistakes eritics might make in their estimates, the 
publie was with him everywhere and alway and 
he must haye felt, too, when the tribute of spon- 
taneous and overwhelming enthusiasm was paid hin 
nt his publie appearances, that rox populi ron dei— 


action of knowing that whatever 
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that the voice of the public proclaimed him a genius 
with a message from above. ‘To be sure, the publie 
has often as wildly applauded unworthy artists who 
stooped to conquer; but Grieg never stooped to con- 
quer. Ilis musie is true folk musi 
aristocratic. 
true. 

He made the mistake (I am eulogizing again) of 
paying no tribute to the pedants and schoolmen. Tad 
he been worldly wise, he would have written a cer- 
tain number of pieces bristling with big words and 
learned footnotes, so to speak; the professors would 
then have welcomed him as a colleague, especially if 
these learned pieces had embodied no new melodies. 
Instead of conciliating the minor professionals in this 
manner, he annoyed them beyond measure by doing 
what they could not do to save their lives—composing 
inal melodies, and so simple in struc- 
ture that the general public could appreciate them at 
once. To get even, they accused him of a lack of 
depth, They tried to make the public believe that 
their own favorite pebbles were deeper. These peb- 
bles certainly were more opaque than Grieg’s 
diamonds; but, somehow, the publie preferred the 
translucent Grieg diamonds. ‘ 

Lirahms once said of Dvorik: “Dem fiillt immer 
etwas ein” (‘He is never at a loss for an idea”). In 
a conversation with Saint-Saéns last winter I asked 
him why he had neyer written any more symphonic 
poems. “Because no more ideas came to me,” he 
replied. Grieg resembled both Dyoraik and Saint- 
ns: when he set about composing a piece he 
was never at a loss for an idea; and when he had 
no idea he refused to compose. Had all composers fol- 
lowed his priciple, how much less rubbish the shelves 
of our musie stores would be burdened with! 


yet it is intensely 
That may seem a paradox, but it is 


Because of this restraint, and of his persistent ill- 
health, Grieg did not write a great many works; 


Opus 73 is the last on the list. Sut it is better 
so. In his garden there are only flowers, no weeds; 
there is no need of anthologies and selections, In not 
all of his pieces and songs, of course, did he “strike 
twelve,” but in few of them did he fail to strike 
eleven. Ruskin once expressed the fear that his books 
would not live because he had written so many. 
Grieg had no such reason to apprehend the future. 
His works contain that concentrated quintessence of 
genius for which alone it is safe to predict immor- 


i's unspeakably sad to lose two men like Giieg 
Joachim within a few wee The only consola- 


and 
tion is that both had delivered their message, 


GRIEG’S TWELVE MOST POPULAR PIANO 
PIECES. 


Opus 12, No. 8, Watchman’s Song. 
Opus 12, No. 7, Albumleaf. 
Opus 19, 2, Bridal Pre 
Albumleaf. 


ion. 


Opus . 2 and 3, Norwegian Dane 
Opus 48, Nos. 1, 5 and 6, Papillion, Erotie, To the 
Spring. 

Opus 46, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, From the “Peer Gynt 
Suite” (arranged for piano). 

Opus 53, No, 2, The First Meeting. 

Opus 54, No. 3, March of the Dwarfs, 

Opus 65, No. 6, Wedding Day at Troldhaugen, 

“T Love Thee” (transcribed for piano solo by the 
composer). 
Most of these make excellent teaching pieces, 


ie ater - sand 
if you are not familiay with them it would be well 
to investigate them at this time, 

In writing sonatas Taydn and Mozart had been 


s¢tisfied with grace of outward form and a smooth 
and pretty flow of melody within that for Sas 
thoven was a man of intellectual force 
musical genius. He applied his intellect to enlar, 

ing the sonata form, his musical genius to eae 
it with contents worthy of the greater ee 
himself had created for it. There 
union of mind and heart in Bee 
sonata form, 


™m. Bee- 
as well as of 


ing 
opportunities he 
. Is a Wonderful 
hoven’s work. The 
Ss perfected by him, tes 


genius. It remains to this day 
ical period. —Nobbe. 


is a monument to 
the flower of the 


Iv is only when our feelings, 
tastes derive full satisfaction 
pleasure in art really begins, 
the mere concord of sounds 
preciation.— 


our minds 
from musie that our 


Those who deli 

ight 
‘ fre incapable ic 
rdinand Hilly, 


and ony 


in 


of deepoy ap- 


ENTHUSIASM. 


BY CHARL) 


E. WATT. 

“I CAN give you technic and repertoire,” said a 
teacher in my hearing the other day, “but I simply 
Gecline to furnish all the enthusiasm.” Iyery teacher 
is conscious of a similar feeling at times, for, what- 
ever his knowledsc 
whatever his per 


of the routine of pedagogy, and 
" ; 2a1 love for music, he sometimes 
feels that his pupils are a dead weight on him and 
that he simply cannot endure the str 
is more 


: ain, Yet, nothing 
: sure than that he must supply the enthusiasm 
in the vast majority of cases, 


for pupils are by nature 
lackadais: : : 


al and moody, and it is only the teacher 
who furnishes a continual fount of 
is uniformly successful. 

How then maintain the flow of 
goes without saying that the 


ene ae is ‘born to teach,” and under normal] con- 
v ions he will have enough love for the art and a 
fay enoueh insight into future possibilities to earr: 
‘ eaten present drudgery, but even the teacher 
ee ot ted by Nature will occasionally lose heart un- 
a Ss Has a variety of things to prevent it. To be- 
ae See he must not be narrow; if he teaches piano 
oa iving he must also play the organ, or sing 
a or play in an orchestra, or winite atiale or 
I ee mule. He simply must not live in one 
, else ul certainly lose r 
} u a se permanently wh: yer 
oes began with. Then, he Nee ea 
eal u e Dees bility of his art becoming all absorbed 
e routine of teachin ty 
i ee r s—and no matter how x 
it may be to find the time for it he must—ah ae 
must—keep up his own playing. eg 
If it is possible for him to do. 

Ss Doss him to do some i 
work he will continually renew hig Sienna coals 
thereby, but if that becomes impossibl 
play as much as he can for his ow 
not only so, but he must hear others play continuously. 

No man can maintain an enthusiasm in teachiie 
who allows himself to think he js “tired” of hearing 
aap au in fact he should hear it of all kinds and 
ase le must hear the artist players of course, 
ee hold his work to a vital standand, but he 
a hae the work of pupils and amateurs, else 
aes ee and very surely lose the human 
eee Aon ENOUls of pupils which makes him so 
ae oe ae in the life of those intrusted to his 
2 ny ae ae from these things, he must 
g s Sie for inspirati mgt : 
OBER RR Spiration. Tle must re: 
Cen) romance and humor, and he Hust ts: ees 
each of these in the interpretati pote Midis 
Towed en aa mage eee tons he offers his pupils. 
not care for portrainn ce 4 orms continuously. “I do 
SE Shien ats he masters,” said a 
fined pianist to me recently, eee tae 

eee Ve “LOE they) ayo 2 
or le commonplace in their ees poe eee: 
their music that we see i Medium gg 
ee We see their real wor i 
ie, abaivlan ra een at Worth and grandeur, 
: ea ay ‘i, in order koe 
Saeeue esi; IT must be acest oe ee 
beautiful s ite de dled at all times by art, 

aaae ny, “tures, ete, + 
ispiration, Piano playing " eee 
Any other possible utty fitivg may be made 
eens : ‘TANCE 5 
vocal art, the Playing apie 
rite aying of the 

ening to good or. 
nee Si orator, 
seeping the pianist 
may be said that the 
Strongest incentives to 
piano playi 


inspiration who 


enthusiasm? It 
genuinely good teacher 


es 


gor in teaching 
le, he must still 
D betterment, and 


re my 
to simulate 
> 2 continual study of 
en Peete and even the 
ae a 1 have an influence in 
ee Mm this connection it 
> the a presents one of the very 
ib, a6 all ou aa masinacdon, without which 
Moszkowski to a a art, is barren “An! said 
theatre la ~ Pupil recently. «0° neat 
H ast night: y. Ys “you were (2 
hear it in yc yy 20 do: wot need ee 
oe your piano playing,” to tell me, I can 
Nature prose ep 
sents alway 
hest student Vays & helpt 
wi a ptul aspect var 
ea ae ho would Dect to the ear 


his Maintain - 

Reece pe music go me 2 freshness in his 

Phi * “The ‘ive: KET Ok. fit s the f 

happy bin oie of the baker, Re that be 

: + an ‘t, the song 

Nature pry ' the other myriad es ae af 
a ad sounds 0 


¥ ent More Hey . 
symphony,” said a ret ittl music than test 
Hox there could hy recent writer, Do a i ee i 
a he tired peda- 
no © complete restor a Lae 
storative the 


a period of Mor 
and cor ‘ 
MMunion with Dame 


s. 


4 relaxati 
Nature, laxation 


If you teaw 
hecome me 
tainly 


h for money 
rely Mechanic: 
and sure! ‘ 
YOu teach ¢ 
your work 
of 


on and 
ly lose an Nite 
Uso bec ae 


allow yourself te 
cath Work, you will « 
Msiasm for it, but } 


use you Ij 
‘ ike ¢ put 
Wi tub eu teach and if int? 


; YOu Will ne 
UY you thy 


you try 


Art and of Nature 


Momentum to eC 
NOUS of days 


OULH eye 
Veven the most strel? 


helptul suggestio® 
Ver lack for sufficient 


THE STORY OF THE GAVOTTE. 


BY C. A, BROWNE, 


Tuery have long, hard, bitter cold winters up there 
in Pays-le-Gap.—that part of the old province of 
Dauphiné which is the highest department of France. 
There is Mount Pelroux, which is 14,000 feet high and 
Mount Oran comes next with its 13,120 feet. The 
climate is so severe, and the soil so barren, that the 
ground yields but little else than potatoes, a scant 
crop of rye, oats and barley. Yet the “Gavots,”"—the 
hardy peasants who live in this sterile country—were 
quite light-hearted enough to create the sprightiy 
French dance that bears their name, even until this 
yery day and generation. 

In those early’ days of the gavotte, kissing and 
merry-making played a large part; as would be quite 
natural among an isolated, but jolly, rustic population, 
whose parents and grandparents and great grand- 
parents had been well acquainted, and where everyone 
was probably related- to everyone else, in a more or 
less intimate degree. It was exceedingly spirited, and 
its distinctive feature consisted of the performers rais- 
ing their feet clear of the ground, instead of shuffling 
along—as was usual in dances of this character. 

That was away back in the sixteenth century, in the 
springtime days of the gavotte. But it underwent 
changes, as it eventually found its way to the stage 
and court, and finally even to private drawing-rooms. 
It was largely remodeled in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and became at length almost as stiff 
and formal as the minuet itself. 

As a theatrical dance, the gavotte was very effective 
and highly popular, It was much in shion in the 
time of Handel, and of Corelli, who is sometimes called 
the father of modern violin-playing. 

The French composer, Grétry, and Gluck, the refer- 
mer of the opera, have both: written famous gayottes. 
And some of Father Bach's works contain excellent 
examples of this particular dance-form, which was not 
thoroughly developed until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth centu Padre Martini and Leclair were also 
writers of gavotte re 

The dance con: of two light, joyous strains, each 
of which is repeated as is customary in the older 
dances. The first usually contains four or eight bars; 
and the second one, eight or twelve—sometimes more ; 
and the gavotte begins on the third beat, which dis- 
tinguishes it from another ancient dance called the 
bourrée, which always begins on the fourth heat of the 
bar. The phrases are short, as a rule, to suit the step 
it was danced in. 

Frequently, a second gavotte follows the first one, 
much as a trio is used in modern musie; and the sec 
ond one is either similar in construction to the first, 
or it igs a musette—that is, founded on a drone-bass. 
For in olden times, a small French bagpipe (musette), 
was very much in use. So that any rustic air ad- 
apted to the instrument and the dance that accom- 
panied it came to be known by the same name—a 
musette. 

Though. the gavotte is very lively it should not on 
any account be played too fast. And when the dance 
is divided in two parts, the player should be extremely 
careful to observe a brief pause, before beginning a 
new part. 

There is a celebrated one, called the “Gavotte of 
Louis XIII,” although he did not accede to the throne 
of France until 1610, while this was first danced in the 
reign of Ienry I1I—years before the time of Louis. 
Tt was part of a ballet on the legend of Circe, and 
was composed to celebrate the marriage of the Due de 
Joyeuse with Marguerite de Vaudémont de Lorraine, 
sister of the beautiful queen of Ilenry III. In those 
days the ballet consisted both of singing and dancing. 
The performance, on this occasion, took place at the 
Chateau de Moustier, and it lasted from ten o'clock at 
night on until four o'clock the next morning. The 
queen and her sister both part. For in those 
days, persons of the most exalted rank shared in the 


took 


court festivities. 


The Queen, Louise, was a very handsome young 
woman and, before her marriage, had been betrothed 
{o # man she loved, ut Henry fell in love with her, 


and insisted on making her his queen, And a drey 

life it was that she led with him. Tor he was a very 
singular person, and cared little for anything exeept- 
ing fine clothes, and his own beauty. At nights, he 


res to preserve his complexion, 
Every day he would stand 


Jopr ina mask and ele 
and he painted his face, 
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over his wife to see her hair dressed, and even chose 
her ornaments. 

There were great religious and political struggles 
going on—agitating Irance to the very foundation 
stones—during the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
Yet, in spite of all these things, the amusements of the 
frivolous court were carried on with great gaiety ; and, 


many a time, there was included among them this 
merry little peasant dance that has strayed so far 


away from its original mountain home, 


CONTINUITY OF PURPOSE IN TEACHING. 


BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE. 


Iv falls to the lot of all teachers 
who have to train advanced students 
that a large percentage of their class 
of pupils will come to them from the 
hands of inefficient teachers. This is, of course, due to 


Unfixed 
Design. 


- the old-fashioned idea that any teacher will do for a 


beginner, with the result that economy is turned into 
a very disastrous parsimony. 

The most noticeable flaw in the work of the ineffi- 
cient teacher—and I include in this class many clever 
interpretative musicians who have not achieved the 
requisite experience essential to the teacher, whether 
through practical work or through definite study of 
the science or art of pedagogy—is a lack of continuity 
of purpose. A teacher who has spent years at his 
profession, although entirely destitute of any funda- 
mental pedagogic training, has at least learned, empiri 
cally, that a fixed design in his work, based upon natural 
and logical sequence is of the utmost importance. 
The work of teachers who have not yet learned this 
great truth and practiced it in their lesson-giving 
shows this fault very conspicuously. 

This, unfortunately, is largely confined to teachers 
of American ancestry and training. We have not had 
the centuries of rigorous governmental discipline to 
make us steady in our efforts. The very absence of 
the constraint which leads to a more fixed purpose is 
in part responsible for some of our greatest’ achieve- 
ments, but in music it is all but fatal. Dr. O. S. 
Marden, the editor of Success, says, in his splendid 
book “Choosing a Career “The eg adaptation of 
the American youth to anything and everything is 
often a curse. People who hover around the borders 
of a dozen different occupations, who never go into 
the interior of any one of them, who never get down 
to the marrow of anything in particular, who skip 
about on the surface of things, never amount to 
much.” 


There is a law in physies called the 
A “Law of Continuity.” It has to do 


Natural with the principle that nothing passes 
Law. from one state to another without 

passing through all the intermediate 
stages. Judging some teachers by work that I have 


seen, it would seem that their idea of d ible teach- 
ing is to controvert the principle represented in this 


law. Many physical laws may have human analogies. 
In teaching, “Continuity of Purpose” is everything, 
and it is impossible to avoid essential intermediate 


stages without courting disaster in the end, All 
so-called “short cuts” are generally substitutes for 
work, In music there is no such thing as a 
tute for work; in no other art is the ne 
regular, persistent, substantial growth so vital, 
the teacher once starts out to do a thing, he must con- 
tinue to force all obstacles out of his way until his 
purpose is accomplished. 


When 


A yery ordinary illustration of the 

Keys Jack of continuity of purpose may be 
and seen in the method of teaching keys 
Scales. and scales. During the entire period 
in whieh I have been thing, not 


one pupil has come to me with a thorough knowledge 
of the keys and scales. Many know most of the 
major keys, althou some find it difficult to identify 
the keys of G sharp major or C flat major. 
still realize the signal necessity for understanding 
these keys in order properly to comprsiiand the rela- 


Fewer 


tion of the minor system to the m Other 
pupils, who had already essayed tone hing and 
achieved some financial success, knew the minor keys 
in the most vague and unscientifie manner, The 


matter of keys is in reality the very basis of our 
musical system. Keys are the peculiar combinations 
of materials with which the musician's 


made, When taught as a whole. they are readily com- 


art works are , 
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prehended and not soon forgotten. When taught in 
part, they fill the pupil’s mind with mystery, uncer- 
tainty and confusion. The trouble is that many 
teachers fail to continue their purposes until all the 
scales are taught. They present, the scale of C, and, 
instead of teaching the architectural principle upon 
which the seales are constructed, teach instead the 
white keys that are to be pressed down and the 
fingers that are to press them down. Sometimes they 
go in one direction as far as four flats and as far as 
four sharps in the other direction. After this three or 
five minor keys and scales are taught, and the pupil 
is thought to be equipped to meet all technical and 
musical contingencies. Such teaching is sophistical, 
inconsistent and ‘absurd. 


No doubt many who read this 
The article will say to themselves: “Do 
Amateur. not the majority of teachers who 


teach beginners take into considera- 
tion the fact that the larger number of their patrons 
expect to be nothing more than amateurs? For this 
reason thorough, persistent instruction would be im- 
possible.” To those who hold this opinion I must 
say, as does Lessing in his comedy, “The Woman- 
Ileter,” “You must be astonished at your own delu- 
sion.” No matter how empty may be the purpose of 
the amateur, it is the teacher's duty, his mission, 
to teach his art as an art and not as a vehicle for 
personal display. If the teacher finds himself reduced 
to the condition where his will is insufficiently strong 
to influence a pupil to travel along artistic lines, he 
weuld far better abandon his work and attempt some- 
thing else, for failure will be his. Amateurs can 
usually be shown that continuity of purpose is all- 
essential, and it is not difficult to induce them to 
work with the teacher along these lines. If the teacher 
introduces Haydn to his pupil, he will find that it is 
far better to give the pupil several sonata nd leave 
him with a fair-idea of the composer's work, than to 


-teach him the sonata in C and leave the beautiful © 


sharp minor, FE flat and D major sonatas for a later 
period. A little continuity of purpose is very effec- 
tive even in the case of the amateur. 

I have known a teacher who made it an open boast 
that he considered it necessary to teach his advanced 
pupils only a few of the two-voice inventions of Bach 
in order to get them acquainted with the style of the 
great master. One may as well try to describe Ni- 
agara by exhibiting a vial of the water or to explain 
tle principles of residual calculus by the multiplica- 
tion table. 

We are gradually growing out of the “finishing 
school” period of our national educational growth. 
Could anything be more ironical than the application 
of the term “finishing school” to any educational 
institution? We all know what the term meant—‘a 
college of smattering,” someone has called it. Our 
musie teachers are learning that it is not worth their 
while to take up a subject unless it is possible to do 
that subject well, and to continue their original pur- 
pose until some definite, tangible end is reached. 

Do not infer from the foregoing that the necessity 
of variety has not been taken into eonsideration. 
Nothing is so stultifying as a long period of practice 
upon the works of one composer. T have known teachers 
in KEurope who made veritable fads of certain sets 
of technical exercises. One man in particular in- 
sisted upon his pupils learning almost all of the 
works of Czerny; another contended that a complete 
musical education was out of the question unless the 
etudes of Cramer were mastered; and so on, 


What is meant is that the teacher 


Many must have a definite and logical pur- 

Unfinished pose, and must pursue that purpose 

Pieces. until his d is completed. How ,; 
many pupils ‘play who have never 


really mastered one piece, but who have an amazing 
repertoire of pieces through which they are able to 
seramble in such a manner that laymen are bored 
and musicians disgusted? In a number of instances 
the teacher is di yonsible. Tle fancies that 
in order to hold the s interest it is necessary 
to keep giving new pieces at stated intervals, irre- 
spective of the condition the previous work of the 
pupil may be in. This is a serious error which not 
only piles work upon the teacher until he ean hardly 
see his way clear to carry his pupil ahead, but also 
fails to gain the real interest of the pupil, who soon 
beeomes annoyed with the accumulation of unfinished 
work, and longs for a teacher who will insist upon his 
doing one thing until it is well done before attempting 
something else. 


pupi 
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JOSEPH JOACHIM 


A Tribute to the Great Teacher, Artist, Man, who stood at the Educational Head 
of Musical Life in Berlin for a. Half Century—His Remarkable Violin School and His 


Influence Upon His Pupils and Friends. 


By EDITH LYNWOOD WYNN. 


sohn, the Schumanns, Brahms, von Bulow, Lis 
and other great artists of the previous century, 
Only two violini in Europe have 
kept side by side with him in the dignity of age and 
in the length of their professional careers. These are 
Leopold Auer and August Wilhelmj. 

When I met Professor Joachim for the first time, 
in 1896, his playing was still masterly, artistic, and 
full of dignity. He bad lost very little of his old-time 
fire. 


J OSEPH JOACHIM, the contemporary of Mendels- 


JOACHIM’S MOST FAMOUS PORTRAIT. 


The Joachim Quartet was the most perfect organi- 
zation of its kind in the world. Vor years, their 
programs did not vary from the severe classics. I 
shall never forget the perfect repose of the organi- 
zation. Professor Kruse often spoke of his work as 
second violinist, the love which each man in the 
Quartet bore towards Professor Joachim and the con- 
scientious and faithful practice of their repertoire. 

“T must go to Quartet rehearsal,” said he, after a 
hard day’s teaching, “and that means that Professor 
Joachim expects me to be a man.” 

It was always interesting to see the deference and 
attention at concerts and on tours which the other 
members of the Quartet paid to their leader. I do 
not believe that the great Joachim liked to “have a 
fuss made over him,” as we commonly say. He was 
so retiring that he rarely spoke of himself or his 
work. Jt was only with the greatest difficulty that 
Herr Moser, his faithful colleague, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, succeeded in obtaining material 
for the life of the great artist. It is a book of the 
ereatest yalue, complete as it is, and glowing with 
the love and esteem of a man who put personal 
touches into hig work with naive simplicity and hon- 
esty, rather than in the laudatory phras of the mere 
biographer, 

Joseph Joachim was born in the little 
Kitseé, in Austria-Flungary, seventy-six 
Ilis parents were well-to-do tradespeople. He was 
ceedingly fortunate in having musi nl sisters and 
loyal friend and patron in his cousin, Fanny Figdor, 
an exceedingly musical woman. 

If the elder Joachim had not seen fit to go to a 
country fair when the little Joseph, or “Pepi,” as he 
was called, was five years of age, I doubt if we should 
have had a child virtuoso at seven years, but the toy 


violin which Papa Joachim brought to his little son 
started the wheels of genius into action. 

The main points of the life of Joachim are so well 
known that I need not dwell on them at any length, 
His first teacher, it is said, left him with a serious 
stiffness in the bow arm, from which he did not re- 
cover for years. This is an argument for good train- 
ing from the start. 

From Buda-Pesth to Vienna the boy went, and 
Meister Bohm, one of the most erratic as well as 
able teachers in Europe, took charge of the lad. He 
lived in tho home of his teacher, and but for the 
loyalty of good Frau Bohm, kind-hearted woman that 
she was, I fear the boy might have had some sad 
days, He practiced in a room which contained a 
glass door, and many were the times chat the irate 
Bohm peered through the door to see if his protegé 
was attending to duty. 

Professor Joachim always said thati he owed his 
splendid quartet experience and training to Bohm, who 
was, in his day, one of the finest quartet players 
in Europe, although he was too nervous to play solos 
well. 

Professor Joachim’s friendship for Mendelssohn was 
one of the noblest ties of his early life. He often 
said that he owed to the latter his knowledge of the 
rubato, a striking point in his playing. He also said 
that Mendelssohn was a superb pianist. His first ac- 
quaintance with Brahms, who was his life-long friend 


“and whose compositions he brought out, began in a 


singular way. The latter was playing accompaniments 
for Remenyi on a concert tour, Joachim heard the 
young and gifted Brahms, and predicted that he would 
break away soon from that kind of work, and give 
himself seriously to composition. The beautiful faith 
of Joachim, and his personal aid, undoubtedly placed 
Brahms eventually in a much more commanding position 
in his art life. I recall the circumstances which attended 
the death of Brahms. Professor Joachim could not 
‘go to the funeral and so he sent his friend Ieinrich 
‘Barth. The death of Brahms almost overwhelmed 
him, but he was a quiet man and few knew the depth 
of his grief. A short time after that, the Hochschule 
,Orchestra were practicing for the ahms memorial 
exercises. ‘Then it was that Professor Joachim, with 
visible emotion, said, “My old friend Brahms is dead. 
I do not know how long I shall be here. What you 
do for me, you must do now.” 

Like all incidents connected with the man of few 
words, the members of that orchestra never forgot 
this one. 


His Relations With His Pupils. 


Like ail distinguished artists, Joachim was not in- 
tensely fond of the drudgery of teaching. He wished 
his pupils to be prepared, both as to bowing and tech. 
nie, for his work, and he was rather intolerant of 
other systems than his own, which he felt was truly 
transmitted from old Corelli. Although he had stud- 
ied with David, by the advice of Ernst, in Leipsie. 
he did not cleave to his school; in fact, he never used 
the David Editions. As a teacher he was painstaking, 
rarely illustrating, however, Ie was very careful a 
the interpretation of the classics. and 
Joachim in the the absolute fidelity to Beethoven and 
Bach. No pupil ever came under the influence of 
Joachim who did not admire him deeply. He ii q 

fends and very few—almost no chieiies 
Ss are scattered all over the earth, many = 
America, many in England, and a large number = 
Germany. is am 

While extremely kind by nature, Jo. 
frank, even to the point of brusqneness, at times, | 
recall the dismissal of one or two students fw 
his class because he could not endure their lavin 
He had one pupil who had a surprising technie, ‘ ; 
was the admiration of all the students in th 6 wie 
Professor Joachim very curtly told the youtt H clas. 
technic “made him ill,” there was so little viet “H i 
it. another occasion he told a stiiteng ie 
would undoubtedly make a better wi: itt Nhe 
Tae ae i hee better Minister 

; as narily very 


one forgot 


achim was Vely 


than a 


senerous and 


Kind to his pupils. Once he secured the release of a 
gifted youth from the Austrian army because he be- 
lieved so strongly in the art ¢ future of the boy. 

One needed no more powerful proof of the loyalty 
of Joachim's pupils to him than to have attended his 
sixtieti jubilee in Berlin, when scores of his old pupils 
returned from all parts of Europe to do’ him honor 
and to play in his orchestra, ‘That was an ovation 
worth a lifetime of honor and service, 


As a Quartet Player. 
dol wee oe Joachim was unexcelled. He 
had a § nmand of classic repertoire, and he 
mew all the demands of true ensemble playing. 
ee it that the same people went to 
e sa cones r after year when he and his 


colleagues pl: F 
Meagues played with such beauty and purity of 
style? . ‘ 


For the modern school, 
school, he had very 
of the strictly cla 


: I especially the French 
a Interest. Ile was a devotee 
f al school. ‘The membership of 
S nrte she : ; ee 
ae aera changed several times, Those who reeall 
a splendid musi janship of De Ahna do not hesi 
ate a Q a Q A ee 
up aaa ae ule quartet was in its prime during 
eee eRe ters recall the connection of Joachim 
ae ae ael sreat pleasure. Carl Hiiler, Em- 
; Wirth and Robert Hausmann, are lett to 
re-organize the quartet, 

The influence of 

a the master will 

sia ne i as not wane. The 
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saat ee ee ec: Happily the influence and 

ails such a man as Joachim cannot die. He 


never could endure the g 
i Bescaee © thought of the disbanding 


; Joachim as a Soloist. 
During the past ten years p. 
has never appeared ag a soloist, ex. 
occasions, for charity He k x 
: ai a snew that hi: ver as 
an executant was waning and that he ataeie a 
from heavy and fatiguing publie work, B aoe 
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past aa years, have felt the gradual decline of the 
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Joy ivine 7 ~ " 
Ay ak oan ‘was so strong, and the wonderful gift 
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ssible that another te ears might pa: 
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sling pupils, many of whom had only the barest 
rooms in most obscure quarters of Lerlin! Poverty 
only served to bring the master closer to his pupils, 
and even the most stupid of his class felt that he 
had a certain consideration and tenderness for the 
“lesser lights.” 

The last lessons which I received in TBerlin were 
at Joachim’s the Bendler Strasse. 
There, amid surroundings of great culture, emblems 


given house in 


of his life with Schumann, Brahms, and Mendels- 
sohn, I must ha caught something of my loyalty 


to the Joachim school. I can still see the bust of 
Clara Schumann by the side of my violin stand, and 
Count von Moltke, austere avd dignified, frowning 
at me from the wall. And Professor Joachim’s great 
viclins! That is a subject which may fill many pages. 


The Joachim School—A Critical Estimate. 


The School of Joachim is not a school for the 
erratic genius. It is the well-poised stem of a 
great class t who never once varied from a sane 


and healthy view of art. Joachim himself had been 
a child-genius, developed like a normal boy, in a 
healthy and wise manner, He neyer stooped to 
tricks of style, or charlatanism in any form; hence 
his school has always been self-poised, serious, and 
strictly of the severe classical type. Te taught only 
the classics, and was the greatest interpreter of them 
in the world. When pupils came to him from 
another school he was always interested in them 
and tolerant of other creeds, 
but he insisted on a change 
to his method of bowing. If 
‘they refused, as did Willy 
Burmester and other self-cen- 
tered virtuosos in Europe, he 
turned away from them in 
disappointment. I do not 
think Professor Joachim 
evolved a system so 
elaborate as is taught in Carl 
Courvoirsier’s Technics of the 
Violin. The pupils and col- 
leagues of the great masters 
were so anxious to perpetuate 
his system that they often 
gave to his creed so elaborate 
a treatment, or to each de- 
tail so vital a significance, 
that he himself could hardly 
recognize his own views, and 
yet he kept silence, for he 
knew that love and loyalty 
prompted this ultra-fidelity. I 
have very often been amused, 
when studying at different . 
times, with IJlochschule 
teachers, to find that they 
differed among — themselves, 
each one declaring that 
Joachim would play it this 
way or that way. DVrofessor Kruse was undoubtedly 
the most elastic of them all in his adaptation of 
Joachim’s views, for he used to say, “Well, Joachim 
says so and so one day and quite another thing the 
next. It is so with all geniuses.” 

The Joachim School has done 
orchestra players, quartet pla 
any other school of violin playing of the last century, 
Jt has not produced as many soloists, perhaps, as 
the Irench School, It is primarily a school which 
trains for the teaching profession, for ensemble play- 
ing, and for the higher culture which, in Europe and 
even yet in America, meang true citizenship. 

Hreadth of tone, broad, free bowing, a rational tech- 
nic—never forcing itself into too great prominence, 
and a reverence for the class are the principles of 
the schoo]. In the splendid musicianship of Carl Halir, 
Maud Powell, Henri Petri, and Gabrielle Wietrowitz 5 
the quartet playing of Johann Kruse, Theodore 
Spiering. Marie Soldat-Roger; and the achievements 
of Willy Tess, Hugo Olk, Carl Wendling, and many 
others, aS concertmeisters of renowned orche 
ees the breadth and finish of the Joachim School. 

Among teachers of note the names of Jeno, Hubay, 
Carl Markeés, Andreas Moser, Johann Kruse, Ger- 
aldine Morgan, Lillian Shattuck, and a host of others 
occur to me. In every city of the globe there are 
Joachim representatives, even in Paris, where Marsick 
himself acknowledges the influence of the German 
School. Among the later pupils of Joachim there is 

distinguished number: Leonor Jackson, Carolyn 


more fer soloists, 
and teachers than 


one 
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Belcher, Alice Gleason, Max Karger, Davol Saunders, 
Jascha Siissmann, Leon Marx, Herbert Butler, and 
many others. 

Many are the tributes which have been made to 
the greatest of all violinists. Herr Moser has writ- 
ten his biography, also Dr. Kohut; Carl Courvoirsier 
has written a treatise of his method. Poets have 
written concerning his genius, notable among them 
George Fliot; and Charles Auchester, that novel 
which included Mendelssohn and the young Joachim, 
gave to his early life a romantic setting. 

I cannot from these things without one word 
of a strictly personal nature. The artistie life and 
ambitions of Joachim shared by one of the 
greatest lieder singers in Germany, Amalie Joachim, 
The two great artists rejoiced in each other's. tri- 
umphs for many years. 


were 


Their children grew almost 
to manhood and womanhood in that beautiful art- 
atmosphere of the man and woman who had lived 


in and strengthened each other's art. The world has 
little to do with the private life of any gifted indi- 
vidual. Sufficient is it to say that Joachim never 
forgot that art companionship, and, in the last days 
of the great singer's life, the two great artists 
pledged their faith anew, with absolute trust in the 
honor and truth of each other, and with open sesame 
to the Great Beyond toward which both were moving. 
The love which they had borne each other in life 
overpowered the pride and injustice of a few years. 
I speak of these things because the great Joachim 
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strictly violin works of a high order, written by a 
violinist, lence thoroughly useful and inspiring to 
the serious performer. 

Joseph Joachim will never tread the halls of the 
Hochschule again: his violin will never sound its 
cl * note in the old Sing Akademie; his spirit will 
not pervade the art life of Berlin: and yet, if L were 
to go to Berlin again, [ know that I should feel 
stronger, just us a soldier feels when the General has 
fallen in battle and his loyal men rush forward with 
their standard. 


THE STUDY OF MUSIC. 

[Tue following is taken from a recently published 
work entitled “The Study of Music,” by Walter Car- 
roll, Mus.D., who delivered it in the form of a lee- 
ture at the Lees Tall, Royal College of Musie, Eng- 
land.] ; 

Genius is an infinite capacity for work growing 
out of an infinite power of love. Take courage each 
and all who have any feeling. Power springs from 
love. When you find that yon have something dear 
to you, which is dull and dry to others, but which 
you clasp close to yourself with joy and yearning: 
when you have a love of something of creation and 
mind, and feel that life may be worth devoting to it, 
know there is within you the beginning of power. 
An acorn is planted in your breast. When your 
heart, like a child, has any 
vivid feeling of joy or sor- 
row, longing and disappoint- 
ment, do not crush it; 
master it, but do not crush 
it; master it, study it, en- 
deavor to quicken it into more 
life, always mastering the 
emotions produced by keen 
and impressible perceptions ; 
cherish the impressible and 
keen capacity of feeling; it 
is an acorn planted in you: 
it is the beginning of power. 
All great men and women 
who have lived have acquired 
greatness in the same way. 
They observed, they worked, 
they loved. Observation is 
work, and true work lives by 
love. Without observation 
there is no thought; without 
the material for thought there 
is no building, Whether it is 
pleasurable or otherwise, 
poets’ or school-boys,’ obser- 
vation is work, and true work 
is love moving, and the ideal, 
after all that enthusiasm can 
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was first a man and secondly an artist. Nothing 
marred the greatness of his career, because above 
the consummate artist and musician there shone out 
of his noble heart truth, integrity and simple faith. 
Now that he is gone, I do not predict, as many do, 
that the Berlin School will be eclipsed by the Belgian, 
Prague, oy any other school. The Belgian School 
is headed by virtuoso rather than by a man who 
combines the gifts of a teacher, ensemble player, 
conductor and soloist, as well as composer, The 
Prague School is headed by a man who has but one 
idea, and that is to sacrifice all there is in art to 
what is merely technical. The present Paris School 
has no finer representative than Marsick, who was 
trained in the Berlin School, Carl Halir will un- 
doubtedly ve-organize the Joachim Quartet and I do 
not doubt that he will be the leading exponent of 
the Joachim School, Professor Wirth being, as it is 
stated, in poor health. Perhaps Henri Petri may 
transfer his residence from Dresden to Berlin. One 
cannot predict just what changes may be made, but 
the Joachim Nchoot cannot lose its power. 

I have said very little concerning the compositions 
of Joachim, because others who have studied these 
s seriously are able fo place a more evitical 
estimate upon them. They are, especially the Thun, 
vian Concerto, bristling with difficulties, thoroughly 
violinistic, deep and profound. As kuinple of 
strongly creative talent they may not rank extremely 
high, nor have they the beautiful melodic impulse of 
Mendelssohn, but they will valuable as 


always) be 


do, is but the final expression 

of the highest thought produced 
by the greatest knowledge and feeling; and the great- 
est knowledge and feeling is produced by years of 
patient, loving work in a mind originally strong and 
susceptible. 

Before attacking any kind of practice or study, care- 
fully think it over. Observe the key, time and gen- 
eral features; determine how to count; and, in short, 
get a good mental impression of the piece about to be 
commenced. 

When practicing 
1 age is difficult. 
suggests a remedy. 

Never let a day pass without the practice of sight 
reading, which is one of the most direct means of 
gaining quickness of perception, Ascertain what music 
is of a suitable degree of difficulty, and procure a 
good stock at the opening of each term. 

Before going to a lesson spend some time in qnietly 
studying those parts which may not yet be quite s 
factory, and try to anticipate your teacher's remarks. 

At the lesson mentally compare the criticisms of 
your teacher with your own previous thoughts, and 
vever hesitate to ask for information on any portion 
which you do not anderstand. 


always try to ascertain why a 
A knowledge of the cause often 


Concentrate your whole mind on the lesson, observe 
the faults of others, and ask yoursel! how your own 
fares in similar respects, On no account let 
any outside matters oceupy your attention, aud do 
not be tempted to speak fo anyone exeept with refer 
ence to the task in hand. 


work 
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Should Recital Music be Memorized ? 


The following represents the views of several prominent teachers upon a subject of 
interest to all musical educators. Last season Raoul Pugno surprised his 
audiences by using notes at an important concert 


William H. Sherwood. 


I was asked by Tne HErupe, a few weeks ago, to 
send in cle on the subject “Should Music 
to be Played in Recitals be Memorized?* I would 
ny, under ordinary conditions, yes; but there are ex 
ceptions. In one has to play a part with other 
artists in a performance of chamber music, I believe 
it may be more than wise to use the notes, no matter 
how well a performer may have memorized his num- 
bers. There is a certain freedom, however, very much 
to the player's advantage, if he would first study his 
selections thoroughly until memorized, and then 
study them anew. The artistic moulding of phrases 
and blending of the dynamic relations of notes to 
each other that can be most perfectly worked out, 
if the memory can be trusted, will frequently enable 
a performer to go to greater Jengths in developing 
the beauty and poetry and the freedom of style so 
desirable in public performance: 1 if dependent 
upon the prompting of the notes before him, 

There are several ways of memorizing. The gift 
of genius that enables some rare individuals to com- 
mit everything they play to memory, without any 
exertion than that made as they go along, 
earried by their own enthusiasm, of the highe: 
yalue. Others less gifted can call science, in the form 
of intelligent analysis of the work to be committed, to 
their aid, in several different ways. The harmonic 
features of the music, the rhythm and metre, the 
melodie formulas and the phrasing of a. well-con- 
structed composition, when carefully examined, clear 
up mach that is symmetrical and worked ont accord- 
ai to laws of artistic proportion and almost archi- 
tectural design. 4 

I was profoundly impressed by the remark of an 
able Chicago critic in speaking of the somewhat over- 
formance 


drawn and exaggerated sentiment in the pe 
of a very conspicuous interpreter of Chopin's inusic, 
now before the public, when he said that there is 
not a note or a se of Chopin which is not 
logical. The performer had taken too much senti- 
mental liberty with the number, The music called for 
freedom of style in changes of speed and moulding 
of crescendo and diminuendo in the tones, and much 
else, all matters requiring the artistic temperament 
and fine poetic feeling of a genius to interpret; buc 
this player undoubtedly played to the galleries, for 
effect; not logical enough in his work to bring out 
the true beauty and truth of the composition in its 
most ideal proportions. Te infused too much of his 
own personality and ¢ erated methods into the 
performance. The greatest interpreter of Chopin 
that ever lived was undoubtedly Franz Lisat. Another 
of unimp in my opinion, was 
Anton Rubinstein. My studies of Chopin were largely 
and principally under the influence of these two 
master Both men illustrated in a most eminent 
degree poetry and logic in music. My study of music 
s of theoretical analy- 


rchable standards, 


otheryise has been along the lines 
sis, scientific calculations, and intellectual training, 
alongside of the emotional and sensational in our 
ant. If we combine intelligence, talent and emotion 
in musie with interpretative technic, we can approach 
the subject of this article from a sufficient number of 
to ist one's memory permanently, without 
many of the little features by the way, through 
which one frequently pays the penalty with imperfect 
and amateurish efforts. If the memory will not 
work sufficiently well to include eve feature of 
phrasing and artistic care about details, d 
ayer would 


sirable in 


a true interpretation of good music, the p) 
better use the not Meanwhile, he had hetter study 
harmony and musical analysis and the 
of not ch other, before trusting to 


itive value 


as related fo ¢ 


his memory. 

A notable example of playing with notes 
Pugno. I 
concerto of Cesar Franck, with the Thomas Orchestra, 
under Mr. Stock, in Chicago, with the notes. Cer- 
tainly the performance w. not marred in any 
from this fact. A most remarkable 


that of 
ft year he played a wonderful symphonic 


possible w 


exuinple of artistic thoroughness and conscience, 
combined with rare enthu sim and poetic andl ideal 
qualiti can be found in the playing of Miss Georgie 
Kober, of Chicago. This young lady will) play a 
Grieg sonata for piano with violin, an ensemble piece 
for two pianos, a concerto or a solo number, with equal 
, Without her notes, After a few rehearsal. 
will do the same thing in playing the accompaniment 
of songs. she has schooled (by the way, en- 
tirely in instead of going to Europe) to 
careful habits in every necessary respect 
n, and in her technic as well, this rer 
of a natural memo ulted in her 
with the stoma in regard to deta 
AU musi memory is both a gift and an aceomplis 
ment in its highest development, but only to be 
trusted when many conditions are fulfilled in’ com- 
bination therewith. 


she 


heen 


as a musi- 
rkable gift 


Arthur Foote. 


Mosvr persons who are able to play well in concert 
get better results by playing from memory. Greate 
concentration and freedom are obtained for the work 
in hand, and we consequently have the ability to 
listen more keenly and sympathetically. Another im- 
nt point is this: that insuflicient preparation i 
discouraged. A player of quick apprehension quickly 
musie to a fairly good point in performance, 
when using notes: it is chiefly in preparing it for 
playing by heart that the finer thin are brought 
out, and that it is really made fit for concert, 

The general feeling on this question is too strong, 
however; it should not be regarded as a necessity to 
play from memory, nor as something almost dis- 
creditable to use one’s not There are players who 
(often from nervousness) realiy do not play so well 
if the moral support of the printed pages before 
them is withdrawn: it would be unwise for, such per- 
sons to submit themselves to that handicap. 

It is to say that memorizing all pieces played 
in concert results in small repertoires; but it is more 
probable that the reason why we seem condemned 
to hear the same Beethoven Sonat Chopin Noc- 
turmes, Schumann's “Carni year in and year 
out, from pianists, small and great, interesting and 
dull, is to be found more in the mistaken idea that 
ve that the publie wants the familiar 
d also perhaps in a fear of trying unknown 
on audiences. The interest, however, shown 
when they are given a cl to hear 
nd the newer thin the last 
twenty years, proves the foregoing idea a mist 
The day of the recital which begins with a perversion 
of Bach and ends with a Liszt Rhapsody is on the 
wane, 
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A. J. Goodrich. 


Tue practice and example of nearly all concert 
pianists would seem to indicate an affirmative yeply 
to this question. With exception of an nite 
ensemble number T cannot now re 
which a professional pianist played 
The advantages of 
> be memori: 
to think of dynamics, 
means of 


oceasional 
Ul an instance 
a from notes in 
“Us Custom 


in 
a 
ave manifold, 
vis more free 
nee and other 


ar to presume 
program number 


ed the performe: 
pedal effects, wy 
Indeed, it is f 
that the pianist will not mark 


. ro acanie P . u i 
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need is there for notes? Usually they are 4 \o*t 
hindvanee, aes 
If the musie be memorized according to 4 
advanced theories, that f i eee 


\ 4 ef would signify 
detail had been thoroughly analyzed and 
and therefore that the pi é 


that every 


Understood, 


xood deal 
AS well 


) nist had leamed 
about the interpretation of the 


organie construction, In rote 
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memorizing this ig Not 
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memorizing ‘ 


true, but that system is now (1 


hope 
The rational Hae 


stem of 
: 5 . : as PACH LOE, 
by our best pianists is first analytic and io 

) ane WEN syne 


thetic. Every motive 


» phrase, section ; every harmonic 
design and rhythmic pattern, is submitted to minute 
analy Then the synthetic process begins, and from 
these general clews and indices the music is recon- 
structed and thus securely memorized. The modus 
operandi is somewhat similar to that employed by an 
experienced reader of prose or poetry, or by the re- 
ceiver of an abbreviated press dispatch, thus: “Hag. 
7-10. Cont. session. Organz. routine petitions. New 
props. after.” In our newsp: per we read: “The Hague 
Peace Conference held its first sion to-day. After 
organizing the Tribunal will proceed with the usual 
routine business, the filing of petitions, ete., before any 
of the new propositions are submitted.” Evidently 
certain words suggested certain ideas pertainins to the 
work of the Teace Congress and thus it becomes a 
; nple matter to reconstruct. the cablegram synthet- 
ically. In similar manner the expert music an reads 
chords as uni nd usually asbase note will su. st 
the full harmony, either inverted or uninverted “ac: 
cording to the composer's des gn. So with axteaded 
seale passages; we merely observe their extinine limits 
and rhythmic arrangement, Then we sound the en- 
tire p ‘cording to the particular key or scale 
required, ively we do not read ‘individual 
note any more than we spell every letter in a word 
The performer becomes absolute master ae ae 
memorized in this manner, and fur os he ae 
ee and furthermore this men- 
tal grasp of the composers design 
to the technical performance than i 
posed. It illustrates the old aphorism, “Ik 5 
1s power.” When we reflect upon Pop et 
Be ys high-class musie in the 
of such pianists Sherw Rai 
aRGuEE ioe : or eu Reisenaner, Sternberg, 
fh cRulieeore rots tee oe _Godow: sky, _ the 
a orizing music is a 


present-day ty. 
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rdous under- 
rtoire in mem- 


ne time, 
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by all means 
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duri our lives, we will find that by far the greatest 
amount has been rendered from reading the notes in- 
stead of from Oratorio, orchestra works, 
organ recitals, all allow the reading of notes. 

Nevertheless, the decree of the present age is that 
the solo artist must deliv his music from memory, 
therefore it behooves the teacher to demand and expect 
his pupils to memorize. 


memory. 


B. J. Lang. 
ng musie in publie without 
us= 


IN the matter of play 
notes, so far as there can .be any ground for d 
sion on this subject, L should say that it might be on 
the question whether the solo performance were bet- 
ter on fixed hard and fast lines or elastic and indi- 
yidually characteristic ones. For the latter, I should 
always note the ‘tof having memorized and so far 
as possible appreciated a given composition, so far 
would the performer have gone toward a desirable end 
in my opinion. 


Allen Spencer. 


Tur habit of playing in publie without score, now 
so prevalent among pian: has many external points 
in its favor. It certainly aids the pianist in  self- 
effacement and is furthermore a great convenience in 
every way. The real reason for its adoption and con- 
tinuance lies much deeper, however, than any ques- 
tion of appearance. 

That this custom was not general before the time 
of Liszt, Rubirstein and Tausig is an established fact, 
but our present pianistic standards were pretty 
definitely defined by these three maste it may be 
assumed that their reasons for such a course are also 
those of their arcely le great successors: of our 
day. These men, in addition to their gigantic natural 
gifts, were musicians of tremendous schooling and dis- 
cipline. They were trained, not alone in every form 
of theoretical study necessary for composition in the 
highest forms, but were also able to transpose, on the 
keyboard, even the most complicated works. It must 
be remembered, also, that in their epoch came a 
greater public appreciation for piano playing as a 
finished and exact art than had before existed, and in 
their hands the “piano recital” was shaped to its 
present form. Dreviously pianists had given concerts 
alone but rarely, and original improvisations were a 
prominent part of their programs. 

It seems but reasonable, then, that these splendidly 
equipped musicians, feeling deeply the seriousness of 
their calling, should bring to the study of their pro- 
grams all the knowledge and concentrative ability they 
p ed, often giving months and even years to the 
preparation of the greater works. With this thor- 
oughness, when finally ready, the score was but an 
impediment to their thought, and was discarded. That 
this still holds good for all the pianists of to-day 
who are worth while, no one who knows how they 
study will deny. It seems, therefore, reasonable 
deduction to make, that only those pianists whose 
musicianship broad enough to study their programs 
in every detail are worth hearing. and it follows with- 
out question that such will always play from memory, 
Any departure from this standard can result only in 
an increase of inferior and mentally incapable pianists 
and a lowering of the public performance of our great 
heritage of master-works to a degree of emotionalism 
and insecurity wholly deplorable. 

From the very beginning musical discipline must 
go hand in hand with muscular training, and if both 
are lead,. together, step by step, until the grade of 
publie performance is reached, the playing from mem- 
ory will settle itself. 


Tue technical indebtedness of modern music to 
Bach is so immense, and the artistie probity of the 
man himself was so wonderful, for he worked calmly 
on, in spite of what was worse than opposition—neg- 
leet—that I think the tendency of Bach enthusiasts, 
while not Overrating the importance of the influence 
he has had during the past fifty years or more, is to 
underrate others as compared to him. * * * — It 
seems to me that the extreme Bach enthusiasts can be 
divided into two ¢ s—musicians who are able 
to appreciate what he did for musie on its technical 
side, and persons who want to ereate the impression 
that they know more than they really do.—Kobbé. 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF MAKING AN 
ARTIST. 


OO, 


[The conclusion of Mr. James Francis Cooke's 


interview with Henry Wolfsohn.] 


The American Artist. 


fhe day of the American artist is at hand,” said 
Mr. Wolfsohn. “His opportunity is here. More and 
more American performe succeed each Only 
Kuropean artists of I anding have any chance 
of competing with American artists nowady 
ropean singers must sing 
with the exception of a very few great ones, 


ys. Eu- 


English, and sing it weil, 
who can 


draw audiences with programs of songs in foreign 
languages. A good oratorio soprano like Mrs. Ride_- 


Kelsey receives a fee well up in the hundrec and 
a foreign singer, unl it and 
opera stars, could not compete with her, owing to 


it be one of the gr 


the excellence of Mrs. Kels method and pure 
english diction. . 

‘Other artists are paid according to their attain- 
ments and popularity, but the sums said to been 
received by great artists are often taken repre- 


sentative of those received by all high-class artists, 
much to the disappointment and chagrin of many. 
Only a very few artists receive anything like $1,000 
a performance, but many receive $100 per engage- 
ment, and this, at 100 engagements per ny 
$10,000 per year, an income not to be laughed ¢ 
It is not to be wondered at that such alluring 
financial returns attract Huropean artists of lesser 
stature to our shores. They only too often mect 
with more obstacl than young Americans do, the 
prevailing popular opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The American people are becoming the 
most appreciative, and yet the most critical, in the 


world. They pay the highest fees to artists of 

country in the world, and, naturally, Americ: 

become the great magnet of the musical world. The 
American public will, it is true, tolerate certain 
mediocrities, but the unproficient artist has a very 
short public career. The time for the American 
musical student to pity himself is over. American 


musical education is now on a 1 
Buropean. The Ameri 
teacher, because he is 


level-headed.” 


ar with the best 
an makes an exceptional 
always practical, active and 


Laying the Foundation for a National 
Reputation. 


“Except in the case of a great artist, with a repu- 
tation already established in some great European or 
American music centre, it is almost impossible for a 
musician to secure New York appearance without 
giving an initial recital at his or her own expense. 
This is in no sense due to the managers, but to those 
who engage ar s for concert nd realize that, in 
order to pay an artist’s fee. it is nec y to secure 
an audience, and that, in order to secure an audience, 
it is neces announce name familiar to 
the concert-going public. I have often heard of cases 
Where conductors have charged singe and players a 
fee for an appearance. The custom is more general 
on the other side of the Atlantic than in America, 
and is not without some justice, as the introduction 
of a new and unknown name in the announcement 


Z 


sary to some 


for a concert may mean that just so many fewer 
people will attend and that a deficit will result; 
whereas. if an artist of great reputation had been 
ged, a profit: might ve been realized. It is 
y difficult to explain this to young and unknown 


in unfortunate condition, which can be 


avoided by waiting and slowly building up a reputa- 


tion through performances at concerts of lesser con- 
sequenc 

“The initial concert should be reckoned as a legiti- 
mate part of the artist's expense account. Lt is 


similar to the 
stock of goods. 


ase of the manufacturer with 

Vnl h some 
way of exhibiting his soods to ‘ive customer. 
either by direct exhibition or by advertising, his stock 
is likely to lie upon his hands. How much is spent 
depends yery largely upon the advertising that is to 
be done. Tf the artist is really worth while. it not 
infrequently happens that a moneyed backer is at 
hand to and in many cases the money ad- 


large 


s the manufacture 


prosp 


assist, 


‘the unknown man, 
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need has been earned back oyer and over again by 
artists. In some unfortunate cases money invested 
in this way has been simply money thrown away. 
In any event, the advertising expenditure often makes 
a kind of reputation which enables the artist to earn 
back much money through teaching, ete. It is not 
a question as to whether it is advisable to advertise 
or not, but simply that advertisement is absolutely 
indispensable under all condition 


Advertising. 


“The artist's name must be kept continually before 
the public. ‘This publicity is a legitimate part of the 
artist's regular work. It must never be notoriety, 
and he must exercise great care in making statements. 
The manager presents the artist's name with his 
regular lists to thousands of clients who may engage 
artists in of the country. This general list 
is supplemented with typewritten notices mailed to 
clients, regarding an artist's successes as they occur. 
An advance agent of the manager visits different 
cities, learns where artists are needed and what the 
nature of the musical events planned is. If the 
artist’s name, with review of his work, makes an 
impression upon an engaging committee and an en- 
agemer~ follov further pre notices are prepared 
and forwarded to the local manager, who sees that 
these notices are properly distributed to the news- 
papers in advance of a coming engagement. 

“This advertising is supplemented with adyertise- 
ments inserted in the daily paper: This alone is 
not sufficient. The name of an artist must be made 
familiar te the musical fraternity. They must be 
so informed that, if any one of the lay public should 
mention an artist's name, the musical member of 
the gathering would know at once all avout the artist. 


This can be done only by the musical papers of the 
country. This indirect advertising that they afford 
is of more value than the direct advertising, If an 


artist is unknown to the musical public it is futile 
to reach The other forms of publicity 
are posters for window and fence display. Frequently 


for success. 


in the cases of little known artists, culars 
distributed to representative families in newl) 
cities. In this way the artist’s reputation grows. 


It is this which the manager 
curiosity created by the news: 
in most cases, induces people 
arti 

“The artist's name must become a trade-mark. It 


ells, because it is the 
per reputation which, 
to pay to hear new 


Se 


must stand for all the excellences of his musical 
worth. It is as precious to him as any commercial 
trade-mark is to a manufacturer. It makes him just 


so much more yaluable to an engaging committee than 


It is analogous to the differenc 


between a shoe with the mark ‘Soros 
upon it and a shoe with no trade-mar' 
and more creditable the man’s repu 
demand there invariably is ‘for his services, 

“The American tours of really remarkable 
artists have been failures, simply because their repu- 
tations have not been built upon sufficiently substan- 
tial lin The publie has not been kept informed 
with sufficient regularity and persistence. Some Amer- 
ican tours are announced and continually promoted 
for several y sin advance of the first appearance 
of the artist in New York. It must not be supposed, 
however, that an artificial reputation can be created 
where real worth does not exist. The artist must be 
able to substantiate all the claims made for him by 
his manager, or else all money spent in advertising 
him is wasted. One case in point is that of a young 
Russian pianist, who made a debut in New York 
last year, only to reveal great immaturity, mixed 


or ‘Regal’ 
. The greater 
jon, the more 


Hi some 


with notable talent. Ile was not ready, and there 
w no mistaking if. Hyery sensational device known 


Ww employed to bring him 
large audience attended his 
he is practically forgotten. Paderewski made his New 
York debut with a house only half full, but he was 
able to substantiate all claims made for him, and in 
a few fame extended from Atlantie to 
Pacific. 


before the public. A 
first concert, but now 


weeks his 


T’aderewski once assured the writer that the no- 
toriety which had been brought forth by bis hair 
was very distasteful to him, and that he had worn 


his hair long since his youth for esthetie reasons. 
Tf Paderewski had not been able to p as he did, 
his hirsute adornment would have availed him noth- 
ing but ridicule. The remarkable asp 
from a business standpoint, 
to succeed with such 
paper satire, 


toot the case, 
that he was able 
dangerous invitation for news- 


was 
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TALENT VS. SELF-DEVELOPMENT, 


BY EDWARD B, WILL, 


THE possession of genuine talent is assuredly in- 
dispensable to success in musical life, nevertheless it 
is almost useless or at all events greatly handicapped 
unless accompanied by the priceless faculty of self- 
development. There are those who are puffed up with 
conceit because they have been told that they have 
“great talent.’ On the strength of this opinion they 
become self-satisfied, unambitious, afraid to work. 
Doubtless they ‘also p s “fatal facility,’’ the ability 
to learn in a short time, to commit to memory, and 
often to forget easily. There is no one so talented 
that he can afford to neglect hard, persistent work, 
so gifted naturally that he can deem it worth while 
to avoid cultivating the trait of self-development. In 
fact, it often seems as if an impartial heaven bestowed 
this precious gift in greater profusion upon the less 
talented by way of compensation for the lack of nat- 
ural endowment. The success which comparatively 
talentless musicians achieve by dint of enormous effort 
and ceaseless work almost always ends by making one 
skeptical as to the function of talent. This, however, 
is unsound speculation for it is well known that 
talent and hard work combined alone rise to the high- 
est possibilities. 

It may not be inappropriate to attempt to analyze 
this mysterious quality to discover upon 
what it depends, and how it may be 
aroused. To quote Buffon’s well-worn 
phrase, “Genius is the capacity for tak- 
ing infinite pai ie 


s,” may demand an apol- 
ogy for its triteness, nevertheless it goes 
to the very root of the subject. It is only 
by intense application that one can mas- 
ter so complicated a subject as the art 
of composition in its various branches, 
or the difficult task of conquering the 
technique of an instrument. It is only 
by being prepared for a struggle, by will- 
ingness to wrestle with every detail that 
one stands any chance of real achieve- 
ment. That one’s progress «lepends 
enormously upon the ability to correct 
mistakes is shown in the saying from 
Shakespeare, “Success is moulded out of 
faults.’ Anyone with any »%evception at 
all can see the good qualities of com- 
position or of playing, but to point out 
adroitly how the bad or indifferent can 
be improved, transformed into all that it 
is capable of, takes the constructive or 
eviti genius. One's attitude in life is 
largeiy dependent upon the exercise of 
will-power, Wi.l-power forms habit, and 
habit forms the frame-work of our life. It 
is said of Balzac, whose enormous work in fifty vol- 
umes, “The Human Comedy,” is a monumental treatise 
of thought, manners and customs in ‘he fi third of 
the nineteenth century, that he was ¢ rely because 
he avilled to be great. There is some exaggeration in 
this, of course, for without the eye to observe, or the 
brain to conc will would have availed nothing. 
But this saying is true in that he did will so obst 
nately and so persistently to write well, and in con- 
sequence of his will-power labered so unvemittingly, 
with such desperate application, that ne eventua be- 
came the great writer he had thirsted to be for so 
many y But he acknowledged himself that his 
tenacious will was largely responsible for it all. There 
ave few ambitions which cannot be surmounted, pro- 
vided that one only wishes with sufficient intensity and 
sufficient continuity of duration. There are many who 
have intense ambitions, but slight things deter them, 
other aims interrupt the pursuit temporarily, but the 
person who unchangingly, unalterably wills to com- 
pass one project without defection from the cause or 
weakening in his purpose is bound to arrive. It must 
not be overlooked that activity of will is ineffectual 
without enough critical perception to observe mistakes 
and to correct them, The mere act of will cannot in 
itself accomplish everything: it can start the machin- 
ery coing and maintan it at an even rate, but it cannot 
iirely control the finished product. 

Yo consider some examples of great faculty of self- 
development among composers it is only necessary to 
recall Beethoven and his sketeh-books. What marvel- 
ous patience and courageous labor are revealed in the 
yaried forms of themes, used later in masterpieces, 


whose first versions were often so commonplace as to 
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defy belief that they had come from Beethoven’s mind 
were they not in his handwritng! Indeed, the history 
of Beethoven's artistic career may be derived from the 
mental habits visible in the pages of these sketch-hooks, 
persistent effort to reach the highest of which he was 
capable. The life of Brahms also reveals the long plans 
made by a strong and self-controlled will. Witness his 
persistent cultivation of chamber-music, pieces for 
small orche: and a concerto for piano before at- 
tempting a symphony. And then he spent ten years 
on it before he would give it to the public. Such high 
resolution and such long-enduring tenacity of purpose 
are certainly the traits of genius in self-development. 
Possibly the most remarkable instance of self-deyelop- 
ment among composers of to-day is that of Sir Edward 
Elgar. A boy of not unusual pewers, he was keen to 
make the most of every source of information or prac- 
tical experience. Whether poring among old musical 
text-books at home, sitting with his father at the 
organ, or teaching himself any one of half a dozen 
instruments, he always displayed the same resolute in- 
tention. Later, as member of various orchestras, as 
accompanist and also conductor of a glee club, as 
director of a band composed of attendants at a lunatie 
asylum, he continued to manifest this extreme purpose 
to shirk nothing that might lead to profit in his course 
of self-mastery. IIe had a few lessons on the violin, 
and that was virtually all the instruction he had, yet 
he taught himself composition and in addition the 
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difficult art of orchestration, relying eutirety upon 
habits of relentless observation and diligent industry, 
To-day, acknowledg' the leading composer of Eng- 
land, with many ‘ellently made works to his 
credit, having received the honor of knighthood, he 
can realize that the praise is entirely owing to him- 
self and to his indomitable perseverance in self-devel- 
opment, 

Among the executants, the story is almost identical, 
Paganini worked incessantly to perfect a new tech- 
nique of the violin, Liszt worked as eagerly and 
feverishly to transfer it to the technique of the 
piano. Both names stand as monuments to the capacity 
of their respective instruments, aderewski, although 
always siffed, worked like a beginner under Leschot- 
itzky indeed, the latter has said that Paderewski 
with his foree of will and desire for perfection, could 
have made a success of anything he had undertaken 
De Pachmann’s career is the story of repeated retire. 
ments for further strenuous study in the face of ereat 
las » because he was dissatisfied with "him 
self. Tt is not necessary iply ex: ‘i 
that it is personal san an ee oe po shoe 

i lich makes the 
genius. d 

Despite instruction, achievement by the stud 
always depend upon the exercise of the 
self-development. 


ent will 
: faculty for 
Instruction is valuable, alwa a 


saves time and many hopeless struggles, but it ee 
9SSENnce Cc a a . ee S chief 
essence consists not so much in the intrinsie aa : 

s aets 


conveyed to the pupil as the response they 
his mind. Ip is necessary for him to knnoy 
Le grounded in the details of his art. 
superfluous unless he has cau 
lofty. pre 


awaken in 
V facts, to 
but 
ht the contag 
seworthy ambition to de 


these aye 
ton of that 
velop the best Within 


himself and stick to it to the last. Ile must know 
also that the will-power, and consequently the faculty 
of self-development, can be increased. Every muscular 
movement, every thought is an act of will. The will- 
power is something like a muscle, it grows through 
use, Exercise, regularity and system’ in work and in 
habits of life all tend to strengthen the will, and have 
aX consequent healthy reaction upon thoughts, and 
power to do. With all possible honor for ihlentein its 
various manifestations, ww must reserve especial ap- 
preciation for the faculty of self-deyelopment. ee 
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BY MISS EL, WINN 
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SOME COMMON ERRORS OF PIANO PUPILS 
AND HOW TO CORRECT THEM. 


BY WALTER W. FARMER. 


iII. Errors of Expressicn. 


‘Tue teacher should try every means to stimulate the 
pupil’s imagination and awaken his musical instincts. 
So far as the pupil's disposition will allow, make him 
understand the meaning of what he is playing. No 
doubt the only real way to explain a piece is to play 
it. Yet it is possible and strongly advisable to talk 
about the music. Explain the title and how it is ap- 
propriate to the music. If the composer is famous, 
mention his nationality, his place in music and his 
chief characteristics. 

The marks of expression should be looked up in a 
dictionary of musical terms which should be owned by 
the pupil; and he should copy each new term with its 
meaning in his note-book. In this way he acquires 
an ever-increasing vocabulary that he is helped to re- 
tain by the act of copying. 

(1) Contrasts. 

‘As a rule, the average pupil pays little attention 
to the expression marks. If he notices them at all, the 
contrasts between p and f, rit. and @ tempo, staccato 
and legato, ete., are usually very small. Encourage 
him to exaggerate the contrasts. Too much entbusiasm 
in a young person is better than not enough, 


(2) Balance of Tone. 


Insist that the accompaniment be always played 
softer than the melody. Make it plain that the ac- 
companiment is the background and that the melody, 
in whiehever voic 
without seeming forced. 


When the melody is doubled 


in the octave the tone will be fuller and the color 


richer if the lower voice is given the more tone. In 
arpeggios, extended passages or a melody set in the 
upper register with widespread broken chord accom- 
paniment, try by judicious use of the pedal and proper 
proportion of tone quantities to get a good balance. 
Try to realize the effect intended by the composer, 
whether it be brilliancy, sonority, delicacy, ete. 


(3) Nuance. 


“Crescendo means to begin quietly.” The term 
indicates a gradual, steady increase of tone from an 
unpretentious beginning to an inspiring climax. This 
effect is, of course, a very common one, but it is often 
marred by beginning too loud or by weakening before 
the highest point is reached. Occasionally (very often 
in Beethoven) a crescendo leads up to an unexpected 
p—an anti-climax. Point out to the pupil that a well- 
‘managed crescendo is always effective, as thrilling as 
an oncoming waye that looms larger and larger before 
it breaks. 

Diminuendo is, of course, the reverse of crescendo, 
and should be managed with as much care. Tnsist 
that these changes of power be obtained by gradual 
shading, not by sudden and spasmodic variation. This 
suggestion also applies to ritardando and accelerando, 
If abruptness issintended special terms will indicate it. 

There are good reasons for the opinion that p, crese., 
rit. fr ete, ae not absolute terms, but are to be 
used in varying degrees of intensity according to their 
surroundings. Tor example, it is sensible to suppose 
that eres. in a slumber song will receive a milder in- 
terpretation than when it appears in a military march, 


(4) The Pedal. 


It is difficult to state any definite rules for the use 
of the pedal, and the suggestion “Play the pedal with 
your ear” covers the situation. Four general rules 
may be given, but they are subject to exception: (a) 
The pedal should be held with broken chords (with- 
out foreign tones); (b) the pedal should not be held 
with scale passages in the middle or lower reg:sters 
(ce) the pedal should not he pressed down exactly with 
a chord, but an instant after it is struck but before 
the fingers leave the keys; (d@) change the pedal when 
the chord changes, 

Tn the common case where the bass tone is to be 
retained by the pedal while the left hand leaves it to 
supply the inner voices, care must be taken that this 
hass tone is actually held by the pedal. This appat- 
ently obvious suggestion is often very necessary. 

The infititeexariety of effects obtainable by an in- 
telligent use Of the pedal defy classification and may 
only be learned by special study and long experience. 


it appears, should be prominent 
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Two yery useful books on the subject are. those by 
Schmitt and Arthur Whiting, both of which will repay 
examination. 


(G6) General Interpretation. 


Original interpretation should be encouraged and 
allowed to stand unless they are positively eccentric 
or unmusical, If the pupil has no ideas of his own, 
suggest two or more ways to play a passage and let 
him select the one that appeals to him. Education in 
music, as in other subjects, seeks to draw out ideas 
from the pupil. While instruction (putting in ideas) 
and wise guidance are very essential, beware of intol- 
erance and give the pupil as much freedom of thought 
as possible. Wrong notes, mistake of rhythm, etc., 
admit of no discussion, but many details of expression 
are matters of opinion or taste. 

If possible, try to get the pupil to put into words 
what the piece means to him. For example: “A 
mazurka is a Polish dance. It has a varying accent, 
now on the second count, now on the third, where the 
dancer’s foot strikes the floor, It is a musical picture 
of a graceful animated dance,” ete. 

Sharpen the pupil’s wits by argument. Assume 
sympathy (not too genuine) with the wrong side and 
the pupil will usually respond with an emphatic 
opinion. 


IV. General Suggestions. 


(1) Show the pupil what to do; not what not to do. 

(2) Keep the pupil’s interest alive at any cost, for 
it is plainly evident that without interest absolutely 
no progress can be made. 

(83) Keep in mind that a poor sight reader is often 
a good “memorizer” (and vice versa) ; and try to de- 
yelop to its fullest extent the natural talent. At the 
same time, of cour the thing most difficult for the 
pupil should receive its full share of attention. 

(4) In correcting mental errors insist that the 
pupil start at least four measures before tte mistake. 
Rarely begin on the very chord or note that is wrong. 
If the mistake is due to physical causes, such as 
weak fingers, stiff wrist, ete., turn the passage into a 
technical exer 

(5) To the majority of dispositions encouragement 
is a much more powerful incentive to renewed effort 
than seyere adverse criticism. It is possible effectively 
to correct even errors of carelessness without dis- 
couraging or offending the pupil. It will be found 
wise sometimes to give to the oyer-confident pupil 
work a little too difficult for him, and the under-con- 
fident pupil a task that will be easy enough to supply 
the necessary assurance of his own ability. 

(6) In assigning lessons provide a definite task 
and definite directions how to practice this task. 
This applies more especially to younger pup! It 
will be found a help to both teacher and pupil for 
the pupil to have a note-book in-which the lesson 
with the teacher's suggestions and corrections are to 
be noted. 

(7) Pieces should be regarded first as technical 
exercises, When the technical problems haye been 
mastered, then (and not before) should attention be 
given to expression, shading, emotional meaning, ete. 

(8S) In the se of older pupils. find out definitely 
their motive for studying mus and striye to give 
them what is best suited to their purpose. In a 
broad sense, of course, children study music as they 
do other subjects—for its educational value. 

(9) The teacher should se to it that in every 
possible case the pupil should have at his command 
at least three or four pieces that he can play well 
enough for public performance. Mneourage public 
performance at the earliest possible moment, since 
one reason for music study is to increase the power 
of expression. 

The theory sometimes advanced that years of prac- 
tice should precede public performance (this does not 
refer to professional performance) is open to many 
serious objections, for many practical as well as 
artistic reasons. Tt is well to remember Goethe's 
sentence: “Woe is that culture that points man to 
an end, instead of making him happy by the way.” 

While the theory that the standard ¢ es furnish 
sufficient material for technical practice without the 
aid of so-called superfluous special studies is undoubt- 
edly true; ifs practical application to the ordinary 
pupil is seldom successful. Special studies are the 
concentrated essence of the technical qualities of 
many “pieces,” and since they are made with special 
reference to definite problems, it is reasonable to 
believe that they will increase the technical abilities 


se. 
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with greater speed and surer effect than music made 
solely for artistic reasons. 

Yor example, if the fourth finger is weak it would 
seem more sensible to keep it strong permanently by 
some special exercise than to allow it to remain pas- 
sive until some place in one of Beethoven’s works is 
reached that demands extra strength of that finger. 
Technical ability is not acquired once for all any 
more than physical strength is retained without con- 
stant exercise. Persistent and well directed exercise 
keeps the body in readiness for any sudden demand 
upon its resources. In like manner, technical 
studies (which involve mental energy as well as 
physical) practiced with intelligent persistence, keep 
the player in readiness to master all ordinary techni- 
cal problems with comparative ease. This discussion 
refers to players of ability who already possess a 
good foundation of technic. For no one will deny that 
a thorough technical training is necessary for every 
beginner. 

(10) The teacher should not hesitate to make any 
change in dividing a difficult passage between the 
parts that will make it less difficult of execution, If 
a passage marked to be played entirely with one hand 
may be made easier by sharing it with the other 
hand, this change should unquestionably be made 
without regard to the notation. 


THE LESSON HOUR. 


BY W. D. ARMSTRONG. 


SHovtp the lesson occupy one hour, forty-five min- 
utes or half an hour? The inquiring pupil almost 
invariably wants to know how much time you are go- 
ing to give for so much tuition. 

Conservatories and schools have a set time, but with 
the private teacher, a favorite, talented pupil will re- 
ceive all the attention possible. 

The data obtained by THe Erupr, about a year 
ago, from a circular sent to the larger cities, seems to 
make it plain that, for certain kinds of work, the 
private teacher is most sought after; however, for a 
wider field of activity the student gees to the conserv- 
atory. Musical history, theory, and ensemble playing 
can most satisfactorily be taught in half-hour or forty- 
minute lessons; on the other hand, it is a matter 
of conjecture if, within a specified short time limit, a 
teacher can haye the pupil get hold of some one definite 
idea. It might be grasped at once by some, but should 
the half hour pass, and the matter be laid over until 
next lesson, half or partly understood, much time 
would be lost by the student, and his progress im- 
peded, This is the case in nearly all the processes of 
study. Still, we are wont to think of musie as de- 
manding more individual attention than those studies 
one undertakes in school or college. 

The main idea in view is to keep up the interest, 
and apparently one of the quickest ways to kill it off is 
to kill off the pupil by making him stay his “full hour,” 
wearing him out trying to fill up the time. When the 
lesson assigned is learned and mastered let him 
go, while he is fresh and enthusiastic. Some learn 
more quickly than others, and here is the argument 
advanced by the private teacher. If you go into a 
elass you will move with its slowest ones, but by 
yourself, you may push ahead as fast as you choose. 

One eminent teacher says he gives but one lesson 
an hour, he announces it to be forty minutes long. If 
the student has his lesson well within that period, 
or even a shorter one, he considers him doing good 
work, and if there are difficult problems to master he 
feels that there is still some twenty minutes at his dis- 
posal to clear up the matter. Such conscientious 
teaching as this does produce results, and that in the 
end is what we are striving for. 

Br eareful to avoid purely mechanical playing; it is 
a well-known fact that a physical action in which the 
brain does not assist will, if repeated often enough, get 
worse instead of better. Now this is what constantly 
happens with piano practice. The teacher is assured, 
and has no reason to doubt, that a certain exer 
been practiced for ten or fifteen minutes ¢ 
instead of being better at the next lesson it simply re- 
mains in statu quo. The reason is not difficult to find 
—quantity and not quality has been aimed at, and the 
power of the will, which is the salt of all proper study, 
has been entirely absent. Hence the time given to 
technical work has produced nothing but vain repeti- 
tions, which are worse than useless for any artistic 
purpose, 


has 


vy day, but 
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HOW RUBINSTEIN PLAYED THE PIANO. 


BY DR. BAGBY. 


For Recital Reading. 

“Jud., they say you heard Rubinstein play in New 
York.” 

“I did.” 

“Well, tell us about it.” 

“What! me? I might’s well tell you about the 
creation of the world” 

“Come, now; no mock modesty. Go ahead.” 

“Well, sir, he had the blamedest, biggest, catty- 
cornerdest pianner you ever laid eyes on; somethin’ 
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like a distracted billiard-table on three legs. 
was heisted, and mighty well it was. 
been, he'd tore the insi 
to the four winds of heaven.” 

“Played well, did he?” 

“You bet he did, but don’t interrup’ me. When he 
first set down he ‘peared to keer mighty little *bout 
playin’, and wish’t he hadn't come. Tle tweedle- 
leedle’d a little on the trible, and twoodle-oodle-oodle’d 
some on the bass—just foolin’ and boxin’ the thing's 
jaws for bein’ in his way. And I says to a man 
settin’ next to me, s’I, ‘What sort of a fool playin’ is 
that?’ And he says ‘Ileish!’ But presently his hands 
commenced chasing one ‘nother up and down the keys 


The lid 
If it hadn’t 
out, and scattered ’em 


Fortissimo vivecissing, 


like a passel of rats scamperin’ through a garret very 
swift. Darts of sweet, though, and re- 
minded me of a sugar squirrel turnin’ in the wheel o£ 
ndy cage. 


to my neizhbor, ‘he’s showin’ off. 
He thinks he’s a-doin’ of it, but he ain't got no idee— 


no plan of nothin’. If he'd play me up a tune of 
some kind or other I'd 


“But my neighbor says, ‘Ieish!? very impatient. 

“Twas just about to get up and go home, bein’ tired 
of that foolishness, when I heard a little bird waking 
up away off in the woods, and calling sleeply-like to 
his mate, and I looked up and I see that Rubinstein 
was beginnin’ to take some interest in his business, 


jin 3 


Forte vivace, 


and L sat down agin. The musie began to mal pic- 
tures for me faster than you could shake a stick, to 
tell tales like the story-books, and to start all sorts of 
feelins—it just totted me like L was a child where- 
ever it pleased, and showed me all kinds of things 
that is and things that isn’t and couldn't never be. 
It was the peep o' day. The light come faint from 
the east, the breeze glowed gentle and fresh, some 
birds waked up in the orchard, then some more in the 
trees near the house, and all begun singin’ together. 
People begun to stir, and the gal opened the shutters. 
Just then the first beam of the sun fell upon the 
blossoms; a leetle more and it techt the roses on the 
bushes, and the next thing it was broad day. The 
sun blazed fairly; the birds sang like they'd split 
their little throats; all the leaves was movin’ and 
flashin? diamonds of dew, and the whole wide world 
was bright and happy as a king. Seemed to me like 
there was a good breakfast in every house in the land, 
and not a sick child or woman anywhere, It was a 


fine mornin’. 
“And I says to my neighbor, “That's music, that i 
“But he glared at me like he'd Jike to cut my 


throat. F 
“Presently the wind turned; it begun to thicken 


up, and a kind of gray mist came over things; I got 
low-spirited d'rectly. Then a silver rain begun to 
fall. I could see the drops touch the ground; some 
flashed up like long pearl ear-rings, and the rest 
rolled away like round rubies. It was pretty, but 
melancholy. ‘Then the pearls gathered themselves 
into long strands and necklaces, and then they melted 
into thin silver streams running between golden 
gravels, and then the streams joined each other at the 
bottom of the hill, and made a brook that flowed si- 
lent, except that you could kinder see the music, 
‘specially when the bushes on the bank moyed as the 
musie went along down the valley. [ could smell the 
flowers in the meadow. But the sun didn't shine, nor 
the birds sing; it was a foggy day. but not cold. The 
most curious thing, though, was the little white angel 
hoy, like you see in the pictures, that run ahead of 
the musie brook, and Jed it on and on, away out of 
the world, where no man ever was—I never 
certain. I could see that boy just as plain as [ see 
you. Then the moonlight came, without any sur 
and shone on the grayeyards, where some few ghosts 
lifted their hands and went over the wall, and between 
the black sharp-top trees splendid marble houses rose 
up, with fine ladies in the lit-up windows, and men 
that loved ‘em, but could never get a-nigh ’em, and 
played on guitars under the trees, and made me that 
serable I could a eried, because I wanted to love 
somebody, [ don't know who, better than the men 
with guitars did. Then the sun went down, it got 
dark, the wind moaned and wept like a lost child for 
its dead mother, and I could a got up then and thar 
nnd preached a better sermon than I had ever listened 
to. There wasn’t a thing left in the world to live 
for, not a blamed thing; and yet I didn’t want that 
music to stop one bit. It was happier to be miserable 
than to be happy without being miserable; I couldn't 
understand it. I hung my head and pulled out my 
handkerchief and blowed my nose loud to keep from 
cryin’. My eyes is weak, anyw! L didn’t want ar 
body to be gazin’ at me a snivelin’, and it’s nobody 
business what I do with my nose. It’s mine. But 
some several glared at me, mad as Tucker. 

“Then, all of a sudden, old Ruben changed his tune. 
Tle ripped and he rar‘d, he tipped and tar'd, he 
pranced and he charged, like the grand entry at a 
circus, ’Penred io me that all the gas in the house 
was turned on at once—things got so bright. [ hilt 
up my head, ready to look any man in the face, and 
not afraid of nothin’. It was a ecirenus, and a brass 
hand, and a ball, all goin’ on at the time, 
Ife lit into them keys like a thousand of brick: he 
give em no rest, day nor night; he set every living 
jint in me a goin’; and not bein’ able to stand it no 
longer, I jumpt spang into my seat, and just hollered : 

“Ho it, my Rubel 

“Hvery blamed man, woman and child in the house 
riz on me and shouted, ‘Put him out! put him out! 

“Put your great-grandmother’s gri grveen- 
ish cat into the middle of next month!’ “Tech 
me if you dar! TI paid my money, and you jest come 
wnight me!” 

“With that some geyeral p'licemen run up, and I 
had to simmer down, But [ would a fit any fool that 
laid hands on me, for T was bound to hear Ruby out 
or die. 

“He had changed his tune again. 


same 


He hop'd-light 
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ladies and tip-toed fine from eend to eend of the key- 
Loard. Ile played soft, and low, and solemn, I heard 


the church bells over the hills. One by one I saw 
the stars rise. The great organ of eternity began to 
play from the world’s end to th? world’s end, and 
all the angels went to prayer. Then the music 
changed; the water, full of feeling that couldn't be 
thought, much less told about, begun to drop—drip, 
drop, drip, drop—clear and sweet, like tears of joy 
fallin’ into a lake of glory. It was sweeter than that. 
It was as sweet as a sweetheart sweetenin’ sweetness 
with white sugar mixt with powdeered silver and 
seed-diamonds. It was too sweet. I tell you the 
audience cheered. Ruben he kinder bowed like he 
wanted to say, ‘Much obleeged, but [Ud rather you 
wouldn't interrup’ me.’ 

“Te stopt for a minute or two to fetch breath. 
Then he got mad. Te run his fingers through his 
har, he shoved up his sleeves, he opened his coat-tails 
a little further, he drug his stool, he leaned oyer, and, 
sir, he just went for that old pianner. Ile slapt her 
face, he boxed her jaws, he pulled her nose, he pinched 
her ears, he scratched her cheeks, till she fairly yelled. 
Ile knockt her down and stomp on her shameful. She 
bellowed like a bull, she bleated like a calf, she howled 
like a hound, she squealed like a pig, she shrieked like 
a rat, and then he wouldn't let her up. He run a 
quarter-stretech down the low-grounds of the base, till 
he got clean into the bowels of the earth, and you 
heard thunder galloping after thunder through the 
hollows and caves of perdition; and then he fox- 
chased his right hand after his left, till he got away 
out of the trible into the clouds, whar the notes was 
finer than the pints of cambrie needles, and you 
couldn't hear nothin’ but the shadders of ’em. And 
then he wouldn’t let the old pianner go. He for‘ard- 
two'd, he crost over first gentleman, he crost over first 
lady, he balanced to pards, he chassade right and left, 
back to your places, he all hands’d aroun’ ladies to 
the right, promenade all, in and out, here and thar, 
back and forth, up and down, perpetual motion, dou- 
ble and twisted and tied and turned and tacked and 
tangled into forty-leven thousand double bow-knots. 
By jings! it was a mixtery. And then he woulnd’t 
let the old pianner go. He fetched up his right wing, 
he fetched up his left wing, he fetched up his centre, 
he fetched up his reserves. Tle fired by file, he fired 
hy platoons, by company, by regiments and by bri 
ades. He opened his cannon, seige guns down thar, 
Napoleans here, twelve-pounders yonder, big guns, lit- 
tle guns, middle-sized guns, round shots, shells, shrap- 
nels, grape, canisters, mortars, mines and magazines, 
ud every livin’? battery and bomb a goin’ at the 
same time, ‘The house trimbled, the lights danced, 
the walls shuk, and the floor come up, the ceilin’ 
come down, the sky split, the ground rockt; heayen 
and earth, creation, sweet potatoes, Moses, nine-pences, 
my Mary Ann, halle-lujah, 
sweet Cesar in a ‘simmon tree, Jeroosal’m, ump 
Tompson in a tumbler-cart, roodle-oodle-oodle-oodle- 
oodle — ruddle-uddle-uddle-uddle-uddle-uddle—raddle- 
addle-addle-addle-addle — riddle-iddle-iddle-iddle-iddle— 
reetle-eetle-eetle-eetle-eetle-eetle — p-r-r-r-r-lang! per 
lang! p-r-r-r-r-r-lang! Bang! 

“With that bang! he lifted hisself bodily into the 
air, and he come down with his knees, his ten fingers, 
his ten toes, his elbows and his nose, striking every 
single solitary note on that pianner at the same time, 
‘The thing busted, and went off into seventeen hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand five hundred and forty-two 
hemi-demi-semi-quivers, and I don’t know no io’. 

“When I come to T were under ground about twenty 
foot, in a place they call Oyster Bay, treatin’ a man 
that I never laid eyes on before, and never expect to 
again, I was breaking by the time I got to the 
St. Nicholas Tlotel, and I pledge you my word I 
didn't know my name. The man asked me the num- 
her of my room, and I told him ‘Hot musie on the 
half shell for two! 1 pintedly did.” 


glory, ten-penny nails, 


WE stand by this grave as the representatives of the 
whole German people mourning over the departure of 
one who was all that remained to us of the glory of 
our native art, the last blossom of our national genius. 
The hero of song indeed lives, and long may he live 
in the German tongue and German hearts; but the 
last master of the musical lied, the grand exponent of 
the tone art, the heir to the genius of Handel and 
Bach, the inheritor of the immortal fame of Maydn 
and Mozart has passed away, and we stand weeping 
over the broken chords of the soundless lyre.—(rill- 
parzer at Beethoven's Funeral, 
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WHERE IS YOUR PIANO? | 


BY 


M. PIAGET, 


lear ye! Hear ye! The court has opened to 
question you whether your piano is placed in a well- 
ventilated room, where practicing can be made a pleas- 
ure, or is it an article of ornament, placed in an 
artistic corner of the drawing room “in the shade 
of the sheltering palm,” ete., ete? 

‘The writer pleads guilty to being the means of much 
moving of furniture in the homes of pupils, after 
having found that the situation of the piano was the 
cause of poor practicing. When a pupil does not 
make the progr I expect, after a few weeks of 
teaching, [ look first to my own method of dealing 
with this pupil. I£ I find no fault with my own work 
I next look to the pupil's general understanding, and 
if no flaw is found there [ call at the home of the 
student and ascertain whether the condition of the 
piano, or placement of it, is the cause of the trouble. 
So many times I have found the piano in a dark 
corner of the parlor, wrder an effective stained glass 
window from which not a ray of light falls upon the 
page of music—very pretty, to be sure, are such 
rooms, but how about the general cheerfulness of the 
room? In such cases shades are all drawn down, 
the air heavy, and my young student sits at the piano 
in a poorly lighted room, with little or no fresh air, 
and as a result, the brain soon becomes dull and inert, 
and practicing is irksome instead of being a pleasure, 
as it should. ‘lactfully as possible I suggest the re- 
moyal of the piano to a lighter place, or more bright 
and airy room, and, as a rule, the suggestion appeals 
to those who are interested in the progress of the 
“musician of the family,” and invariably there is a 
change for the better in my pupil's work. <A case 
comes to mind of an unusually gifted little maiden 
who was anxious to keep up the study of her music 
curing the summer months, She progressed rapidly 
until the warm August days came; then her lessons 
were not well prepared, and I suggested a rest; but, 
“Oh, no!” she said, “I love my musie and my lessons 
so much Something was wrong, so I called at her 
home one afternoon, was shown into the “parlor,” 
so prettily furnished but oh! so hot and “stuffy”’—not 
a window open to admit a little breeze which was 
doing its best to help us keep cool. We sat and talked 
and mopped our “fevered brows,” and finally the 
mother of my little pupil said, “Telen doesn’t want 
to discontinue her lessons, and if you care to teach 
her during the remainder of the summer we would 
like to have her continue; but do you know it is so 
warm in this room!’ T felt well enough acquainted 
to suggest the removal of the piano into the library, 
where windows were open and the air was better. 
The suggestion was acted upon and my little pupil 
immediately made rapid strides with her music, and 
the opening of the fall term found her far in adyance 
of where she might have been under the old condi- 
tion of arrangements for her practicing. 

On the other hand, in the winter season, rooms are 
often too cold to be kept open and so—‘shut the 
doors and keep the heat in the other rooms,” is the 
ery, and shut go the doors and poor piano and all, 
and aside from harming the instrument, “the chil- 
dren” must vostpone their music lessons until it is 
warm enough for them to go in the parlor and practice 
again, 

Would it not be a practical idea for the teachers 
of musie to look after this particular point in their 
work, and I feel sure that no parent who is interested 
in the musical welfare of their children will look upon 
it in the light of interference with their home arrange- 
ment should the teacher suggest a different room or 
situation of the piano, if necessary. 


Metopy gushed from Schubert at such a rate, and 
musical ideas crowded upon each other so rapidly, 
that he did not take time to work up his compositions. 
There are a few which he elaborated with care, but 
they are the exceptions and emphasize the general 
spontaneity of his work. If he had constructive 
power—and certain passages in his works show that 
he had—he nevertheless failed to make adequate use 
of it. Tis musie is charming and delightful on 
account of it: melodiousness, freshness and natveté. It 
appeals directly to the heart. The only drawbs ak is 
his servile adherence to conventionalities, such, for 
instance, as the old method of invariably repeating 
every section of a moyvement.—Dir, Wm. Afason in 
“Memories of @ Musical Life.” 
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Town or City—Which?P 
By JO. SHIPLEY WATSON 


{The following refreshing little article—beautiful with contentment and balanced with 
sense—is as timely and interesting as it is wholesome and true.) 


ellent good 


HERE is nothing distinctive about my town. 

It is one of many in the Middle West, poor 

and provincial, set boldly upon the open prairies, 

The dozen pupils I have are just ordinary vill 
children and the only surplus of which I can boa: 
is time. One would think so quiet a place would be 
favorable for its disposition, but it has not been so. 
Until recently I suffered annually an immense loss 
of that surplus. It leaked out in lamentations, in 
complaints and the futility of aspiring, of trying to 
amount to anything in such a place. Discontent, 
like a mole working in the dark, was send- 
ing up ominous marks of its progres when one 
day an invitation came from a friend “to come on 
to the city for a week.” I went, and if at first Ag 
saw things with ves green with en om 
cleared, for my arrival in the city marked the he- 
ginning and the end of many things, and the back- 
ward glance reveals much that was hidden when I 
stood face to face with it. The halo, rose-hued, drops 
from the studio and discloses the first material dif- 
ference, y 

My friend’s studio was small in size but large in 
atmosphere, a yellow vase holding two peacock 
feathers, a divan with dull’ fawn cushions, a book- 
case stained to match the wall paper, a befogged 
Japanese print, an autographed photograph of “the 
master,” a piano put in by “the firm,” and a rug, which 
we at home call g? but which she called Roy- 
eroft—these on a limped greenish-blue back sround 
supplied the artistic feeling. My friend shared it, 
the atmosphere and the studio, with a dramatic 
reader whom she “cut” at chance meetings, with a 
banjoist she had never seen and with a baritone who 
was tolerated only because the lessons she gave his 
daughter “helped on the rent.” and these were the 
only lessons she gave in the city studio. On Monday 
she went to Kankakee, on Tuesday to Geneva, on 
Wednesday to Auro on Thursday to Plainfield, 
Friday was halved between Evanston and the Thon 
concert. My friend, like an excited ant, was always 
running—running for trains, running for lunch, run- 
ning for concerts, pell-mell, helter-skelter, a mu 
roll in one hand, a time table in the other. Ter 
days were linked together by concerts, concerts that 
to me were all-absorbing, but to her were either merely 
interesting or shockingly bad. At our first concert 
she said inquiringly, “You don’t like that, do you?” 
and I answered, “Yes, I do,” veal loud; at the second 
concert she exclaimed, “Why, you don’t mean to say 
that you, a person of your ability, liked that!” I 
said “Yes,” but not quite so loud as at first; at the 
third concert she said again, “Surely you don't like 
that!” and when I wagged my head up and down in 
the affirmative, all she could was, ‘Well, I de- 
clare!” TI did not have the courage to challenge her; 
the cornfield teacher is always irresolute before ticket 
windows, motor cars and eyebrows lifted up in con- 
descending pity 

My studio not “farmed out” and worked on 
shares; it is my own; colored pempas grass may not 
he so striking as peacock feathe nor tacked-down 
carpet so hygienic as a polished floor; though small 
in that kind of atmosphere it is something more than 
an address; though Willow Grove, Kansa » may not 
look so commanding on an envelope as Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago. My piano is my own, I play on it, 
I work on it, I sometimes cry over it and I love it. I 
have lived so long with it that “the firm” never occurs 
to me. T believe T have made it what it is, and how T 
should resent its being blanketed and hauled out by 
“the firm” at the end of the season! My friend is nota 
factor in any community. She lives on top of many, 
but is not a part of any. T am so a part of my 
town that she calls me a fixture; if I am a fixture 
then surely she is nothing more than a tourist. 

She says I am so remotely located that I cannot 
“keep up,” that I must retrograde because [hear nothing, 
There is, indeed, more truth in this than one likes 
to admit, but there are some kinds of learning that 
cannot be pumped into a person hy teachers. lecturers 
or concert give it is the kind gained by cultivating 


my Vv 


a prolonged and loving intimacy with the thing itself, 
I do hear concerts occasionally, though I have to 
arise at five in the morning and travel one hundred 
and twenty miles on a rattling train we call a “plug 
before I can reach our nearest city, and though I 
am greeted at the box-oflice with “sold out” and have 
to endure the discomfort of standing during the entire 
concert I go, and though I do this but once a year 
I can hear. My musical sense is not so dulled that 
it would take something ag mighty a dynamite 
explosion to arouse me to a demonstration, and my 
musical taste is not so cultivated that all power of 
appreciation has been turned under in the process, 
I do not go so often I cannot listen; and I do not 
hear so much I cannot assimilate. 

My dear unknown friends, the expanses of po: 
bility that stretch away across the spent yesterd: 
out toward the to-morrows that are to come are as 
visible from the windows of the cornfield studio as 
from those in a Carnegie Musie Hall ten flights up. 
Glimpses will appear to us when we cease to play 
upon our work with a continual stream of dispirit- 
ing discontent; when we learn by doing; when we 
stir deeper than the surface of thin: when we do 
what others talk about; when we climb out of the 
covers of books and the confines of methods and re- 


ays 


‘discover things for ourselves; when we work much 


for love and a little for appreciation; when we lear 
to value the little we have and to make the most of 
it; above all, when we learn to be absolutely sincere, 
Out of these peep holes one can see very far; let us 
keep our eyes to the hole; the things that are visible 
to the plainsman are often oycrlooked by the city 
man. 


To sit in the furrows of life, embracing one’s lot 
resignedly, bearing the sting dumbly, may look like 
contentment, but it is not—it is laziness; they often 
come in the same binding. ‘There is not a teacher in 
rural community but sometime will have a better 
jon if he is ready to fill it. 


“How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use, 
And this grey spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bounds of human thought.” 


Let us use out waste product, time, in ge 
in serious study. If you take Tue Ervpr begin with 
that. My friend took it too. She said it looked 
“musical and businesslike” upon her study table, but 
she just took it and before I left I saw it on top of 
the waste paper basket. It was the Mareh number, 
Let us study that issue carefully and note what comes 
out of it, Do not begin at the end and “glance” 
forward; begin at the front cover and work backward. 
Blue pencil the things that impress you, try the 
suggestions and the games, not sometime, but right 
away, to-morrow, s: and because we are pianists 
let us not look upon the violin, voice and organ as * ie 
issues. It is amusing—or should one say anaes hoe 
to note the number of questions that five Rete ee 
Wrube readers. Webster “to read is to pa 
fully, to comprehend, Let us ada to this a little 


memory and save Tur Erup: iS 
y 2 Space for somethj 
Has! Y something 


tting ready, 


Let us suppose that there hg 
about Palestrina, Perosi 
you do not know about 
look them up: there js 


‘ppens to be an artic 
_or Allegri’s “Misere.? If 
teenth century mug 
ing things by one’s Slt. Bacon att, it discover. 
study, to study is to work and to AONE ‘ae ef is 
dust a practical application of that Simble wees 
algebra about “things which are equal e rps 
thing are equal to each other,” ; PHS (Baio 
But let us return my friend's studi 
annual recital, “It was something i sy 
cellaneous, bric-a-brae, explosive ‘ The 
creak, white dresses were not ' a 

of vibbons and nerves, but the audience, T 
mothers, of course, were different, At Wi iy 
they appear Promptly, with the resigned pig ; 
ple who ave hound to he hored to death Tn . 
i ’ 1 the 


then 


to 

: and her 
like mine—pis. 
’ DUpils jy 
unlike mine, & flutter 


Hove 
peo- 


city 


they are ney 
active, attent 


r prompt, resigned nor bored, but alert, 
» They talk intelligently about the 
playing and know something about the composition. 
At Willow Grove they are impressed by the motions 
of the player rather than by the sounds, and unless 
they can “see the fingers” they do not hear the re- 
cital. They are often loudly critical and declare 
triumphantly that they “don't know a thing about 
music,” but invariably add in an aside, “But I know 
what I like.” 

These honest, self-denying mothers are economical 
and thrifty, they buy carefully and select goods for 
their wearing qualities, and unless we teach them to 
know the Wearing qualities in mTausic, we are apt to 
have an unintelligent audience with us always. Do 
not offer them poor stuf because they appear to like 
it; they take their musie¢ on trust, “AI understand- 


ing rests upon knowledge, and music must be chosen 
with care as one 


would his friends or his black silk 
dr to be with him always. This knowledge comes 
after repeated hearing and the entertaining way to 
impart it is through the medium of Tectnne Le: 5 ns, 
Stoty Recitals. Ulust uted Lectures, Interpretative 
Recitals, ete. We are inclined to look down upon 
the person who does not know, and the country mother 
is too often left out of our scheme, , 
largely in our Success that it will pay us to consider 
her needs; in developing her we develop ourselyes and 
through her Wwe may keep that ever-recurront: tide 
that earries teacher and pupils to such prodigious 
heights at the May recital from ebbing to ane 
riffle the remaining months of the year, mee us prove 
our worth in the country ; it necd ‘not bea Davee ti 


our progres Lincoln, Carlyle. Mi 
a e, ill 5 
out of country places. : ae ee a 


Success, that yiewless Queen 
may appear to come sudde 
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of Destiny, though’ she 
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the boiling, bubbling Gaunt 


he : life of the city, Tr red 
difference is not in the place but in the ae rir 
STUDIO EXPERIENCES, 
BY T. L, RICKARy, 

A young lady called at th i 

“ 3 y 2 e stud 
= Peculiar to arrange for musie lessons, A “s 
istinction, CS amit 


speaking of terms, hours, ete, she said 


that she did not wish 
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only take “vocal.” She wante 
her mother desired th 


take “musie” 
At present she would 
; d “yoeal” herself, but 
mts a. Aohie cs she take “music,” and after 
iota, taxe us she would, in deference to her 
ean . i "On hearing her ing, howeyer, 
ae ee ae teacher that there Was more in her 
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THE ETUDE 


CONDUCTED BY N. J. COREY 


Is A NEW NOTATION DESIRED? 


AM puzzled to understand the attitude of musicians 

| regarding certain difficulties of notation. The dis- 

i position seems to be to accept conditions as they 

are, and make the best of them, regardless of whether 
they are right or wrong. 

‘An eminent musical historian, after trying to show, 

in an account of the evolution of stat notation, “a 

logical development. toward one given thing,” and stat- 

ied in the main about 


ing that our notation was fini 
500, refers to the elements of our current notation 
as “antiquated,” as “mechanical conception of music,” 
‘confusing the child's mind unnecessarily,” yet assures 
me “there is no remedy,” because all music is written 
Such a mental attitude 


and published in this way. 
seems to me entirely out of harmony with the spirit 
of progress in other arts and sciences. 

I might have from you a clear, definite 
opinion as to whether the that all 
is published in a certain way is a “formidable obstacle” 


I wish 
music 


fact 
to a further “logical development toward one given 
thing.’ (Ist) Supposing, for example, a change of 
the current staff which is considered by prominent 
musicians and educators to be an improyement; (2d) 
rent would a publisher require, be- 


just what endor: 
fore beginning the publication in a new notation ; (3d) 
would it be necessary that the publisher himself should 
regard the new staff as a truer, more legible tone 
, if we may call it so, or would he be willing 


picture, 
tu publish it with the understanding that it would be 
adopted by (how many) music schools and private 


teachers ? 

T real that there may be serious objections to 
a division on a matter upon which practically the 
whole world is scemingly united, but, on the other 
of scientists holding 
views of its funda- 
mind, 


Le 


hand, T can searcely conceive 
a student body to “antiquated Y 
mental principles, resulting in confu jon of 
and an unnecessary expenditure of time and mene 
energy, merely because these views are, and nave ee 
for some centuries, So printed in their text-books. et, 
so far as I am able to understand the uation, that 
is the present condition of musical notation, ; 

This a matter that you need te consider from a 
thoroughly practical st There are ang de- 
partments connected with the visible Zeresen teu 
of music, nomenclature and notation. That ere aa 
much that is illogical and ambiguous about the former 
i : - i¢ is still open to question 
is generally conceded ; put it is i , 
as to whether the latter is subject to wholesale eon 
demnation. It does not follow that the statements 
you have quoted are true just because someone has 
dogmatically so insisted. You must he eareful not 
to accept assertion as proof positive. Even a nm 
ingly plausible argument does not neces rily overrull 
the demonstrations of long experience. A thing is not 
“antiquated” simply because it is old, Tefore a thing 
can be termed antiquated, it must be shown ae 
there is something newer that suswers the same pur- 
pose to much better advantase. 

To represent to the eye the complex 
musical sound, sounds that haye no visible counter- 
parts to which the mind may have become accustomed, 
and in such a manner that the mind can, at & glanee, 
reproduce a musical plirase, is a diffeult undertaking. 
But it is not only possible, buf when one has taken 
the pains to make himself thoroughly familiar with 
music notation, and with routine musical conceptions, 
the problem becomes an easy one. ‘The principal 
trouble with the majority of those who maintain that 
they have difficulty in deciphering the music page 
arises from their unfamiliarity with ceoncep- 
tions, The fault is not with the music page itself. 


andpoint. 


problems of 


music 


The notation is no longer a bugbear when they have 
trained their ears to recognize music and its symbols 
A thorough knowledge of musical conceptions is ex: 
ceedingly difficult to acquire, requiring years of patient 
endeavor and toil, and it will be impossible to make 
it otherwise by any sort of notation, for it is a matter 
of mental growth. It is no more possible for an un- 
trained listener to grasp adyanced musical conceptions 
than for an untrained mind to grasp the metaphysical 
abstractions of philosophical thinkers which are repre- 
sented in written language. Many minds are incapable of 
ever attaining this faculty, and even the brightest have to 
spend years before they have acquired sutlicient edu- 
cation to enable them to grasp the ideas. The same 
is true in the realm of music, and there are many for 
whom it would be practically an impossibility to ac- 
quire the ability to understand cne of the more ab- 
struse pages of Richard Strauss. Neither would it 
be possible to conceive of a notation that would en- 
able their ears to untangle the maze of sounds. There 
are many musicians who attribute their con*usion in 
reading musie to, the inadequate presentation of the 
sounds to the eye, and through the eye to the mind, 
forgetting that music is a phenomenon which primarils 
makes its impression upon the mind through an entirely 
different channel, yiz., the ear. To quickly and cor- 
rectly understand the pictured representation of these 
musical effects, it is necessary that the mind first be 
made thoroughly familiar with them through their own 
natural channel. 

The current notation may “confuse the child's 
mind,” but I am not prepared to say unnecessarily 
so, and for the reason suggested above, that the child 
must first learn and become familiar with musical 
conceptions before he can understand their representa- 
tion, This isa long and difficult process, requiring years 
of patient toil, and constitutes what is ordinarily 
known as a musical education. When the mind he- 
comes thoroughly conversant with the musical forms 
in the abstract, it will then be able to quic 
stand the visible symbol. But until the student has 
de himself familiar with musical conceptions, he 
will have to puzzle out the symbols little by little, and 
will even then need the teacher to explain how they 
are to be correctly put together. When he becomes 
able to t slate the symbol, and instantly identify it 
with its corresponding musical conception, he becomes 
what is known as a good reader. Poor readers are 
those who have never trained their minds to under- 
stand the substance of music, or, in other words, music 
itself. When the musical faculty is thoroughly 
trained, the musician can equally well read the note 
and mentally translate them into their correct mu 
equivalents, hearing them distinctly a 
the mind, even though there be no musical instrument 
within a thousand miles. The current notation is 
picturesque, and graphically presents the musical con- 
ceptions to the mind trained to recognize them. Other: 
can no more be expected to do so than that the forest 
Indian could read the morning paper. Did you eyer 
stop to think that even a picture may be meaningless 
to one unfamiliar with the subject presented, and also 
how many paintings there are that need elaborate ex- 
planafions? In this case, also, the visible symbol is 
a representation of a concept which has to be familiar 
to the mind before the n be understood. The 
characterization of notation by your “eminent his- 


a “mechanical conception of music” is en- 


kly under- 


ical 
nd correctly in 


symbol © 


torian” ¢ 
tine erroncous, and misleading as to the objeet of 
notation. 
tion of music than is 
jenl coneeption of it, 
correct, for notation is no more musical conception 
than the printed word is the thought, ‘These are 
simply the endraver to coneeption or 
thought in sucb a manner that they ean be conveyed 
to another mind. It is, of unfair to judge 


Notation is no more a mechanical concep- 
iph of a ivee a mechan- 
Ilis own terminology is not 


a photog 


present the 
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your “eminent historian” by your two or three dis- 
connected quotations, context often eutively 


him, I should feel obliged to judge him a loose thinker, 

I should be glad to see any suggested change in the 
present staff notation that might be considered an im- 
provement. Thus far none has ever been brought to 
my attention, The devotees of the tonic. 
have been struggling with a notation of their own for 
half a century, but thus far they have been able to 


only represent single str und. ‘The singer 
may learn by it to quickly r his own individual 
part, but the system has not yet been successfully 


adapted to enable the 


» to grasp the harmonic sig- 
nificance of a complicated instrumental page. What 


the musician wants is a system of notation by means 
of which an instrumental score can be grasped at a 
glance, ‘Take an orchestral score, for example, which 
sometimes contains : and eyen more, 
lines upon a page, to be performed simultancously by 
as many instruments and yoices respectively. No sub- 
stitute for the present notation has ever been devised, 
of which To am aware, that will 2 composer 
to graphically represent his ideas to the conductor 
so that he can read-all these parts simultaneously. 
As soon as anything is invented that is of marked 
superiority for this purpose, you may be sure that it 
will gradually make its way. 

to your first question, it is hard to answer it 
definitely, as your letter does not state what the “given 
thing” may be toward which there may be a “logical 
development.” Any proposed substitute for our pres- 
ent notation that I have ever seen has appeared more 
confusing than that which it would supplant. From 
a practical and personal standpoint, what answer 
would you make to your own question, if your entire 
fortune of a hundred thousand dollars or more were 
inyested in the publication of music, and the shelyes 
of your publication house were piled high with the 
published works of all composers from Bach to 
Strauss, and your storehouses crowded with the metal 
plates of all these works, ready for use again as soon 
as the imprint was exhausted—would you accept with 
any great enthusiasm and alacrity a new system of 
musical notation which would in a short time render 
absolutely useless your entire stock and plates—in 
other words, practically obliterate your capital and 
force you into a position of penury? Neither your 
stock nor your plates could be sold, even at a sacri- 
fice, under such conditions. If the new notation were 
a success, all players and singers and ey new stu- 
dent would wish to begin its study at once, no one 
would continue or begin the study of the old, and 
in the course of a few years there would cease to 
be any demand for y sent stock in trade. Your 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of musie and plates 
could only be sold to the dealer in paper, rags and 
junk, and from out the wreck you would not realize 
a very large capital to re-invest in publishing the 
world’s musie in the new notation, You would prac- 
tically be ruined, In the light of this proposition, 
can you not answer your own question? Would it not 
require more of the grace of God than would be 
human or reasonable, to expect a publisher to yolun- 
tarily elect to ruin himself in this manner? 

(2d question.) The publisher would simply need 
to be convinced that the world needed and desired a 
new notation. But you would first have to find one 
who had faith in the adequateness and probable sue- 
cess of the system you wished to offer, The principal 
endorsement required on the part of a publisher is 
confidence in a demand on the part of the public. 

(3d question.) It would not be absolutely neces- 
sary that the publisher should have any opinion in 
regard to the new notation, Tf the modern trend of 
musical thought decreed that if was a necessity, it 
would make its way regardless of what any publisher 
might think. If he did not approve of it, and refused 
to publish in the new notation, he would have to go to 
the wall, and another found who would print after 
the new fashion. Being a progressive individual, how- 
ever, he would probably, even though reluctantly, 
adapt himself to new conditions rapidly as possible. 
Any publisher will publish anything for anybody in 
any manner if only he be guaranteed a market, The 
number of schools and teachers required to adopt the 
publications would depend upon the amount of ex- 
pense involved in the work, but would have to be 
at enough to ensure the publisher a fair profit. upon 
his investment. No shrewd publisher could be ox- 
pected to invest his capital in a thing which he folt 
sure would only adorn his shelves, 
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of opposition until they have become chronic 

rebels against all advice and authority. Some of 
them become “too contrary to do as they have a mind 
to.” Perhaps the best way to manage them is to 
suggest and insist upon the opposite of what is really 
desired; but this, of course, is not always practical 
in music teaching. 

The next best thing is to lead instead of trying to 
drive them. If they can be led to desire a thing, 
they will then attempt to gain it. They need to 
learn that it is easier to go with the stream than to 
pull against it; that there is an ebb and flow of the 
tide in their everyday affairs as well as in the sea, 
and if they get into the current it will help them 
rather than hinder, which, applied to the study of 
music, means that if they learn to play the pas- 
sage well, they will take pleasure in reciting it to their 
teacher, and that the teacher’s words of encourage- 
ment and commendation will be a compensation for 
the self-denial given to careful study. 

They also need to learn that hard work is its own 
best reward, that it is one of the most delightful of 
pleasures to overcome a difficulty, to conquer instead 
of being conquered. No child likes to fail where he 
sees others excel, and he should learn to appreciate 
the self-approval as well as other pleasures that come 
from having his music lessons well learned. He needs 
tu know that “God has promised that the man who 
will improve his talents shall not make less than a 
hundred per cent. by doing it.” 


sae are pupils who have fallen into the habit 


NE must take issue with Sir Edward Elgar, 
O when he declares piano playing is doomed to 
extinction, and in its place will flourish the 
automatic piano-player. As a matter of fact, there 
gre more non-automatic pianos manufactured to-day 
than ever before, and more persons are studying ¢ nd 
practicing the instrument. True, tue automatons are 
numerous and their manufacture will grow to certain 
proportions ; but they cannot supply to the individual 
what the study of the instrument gives. 

Beside the interpretation of standard compositions, 
the piano has another mission; it is a developer of the 
val instincts and possibilities of the person who 
plays it. 'To most persons it is their only outlook 
into the musical world. They can learn to play but 
jnstrument—naturally they select the most in- 
There is no process of becoming musical so 
sure as that of making music. Hearing musie i 
good, is nec the more good music the better; 
hat to appreciate that which others produce one of 
the best preparations is to produce some yourself. 
Proper piano study means mus ical analy: theoretical 
understanding. After one has this, one is ready for 
the immensely difficult compc ions of Liszt and 
Prahms from the pneumatic fingers of the automatic 


musi 


one 
elusive. 


player. 
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NCE again the portals of eternity have parted and a great master has passed into the mansions of 


perpetualrest. For Edvard Grieg there is no more the pain-! 

the soul torn with anguish, no more the miraculous, a 

no longer hears the roll of the incessant waters, the plaintive voices 
seas, the solemn monody of the northern winds roaring through the forest. 
the crimson glory of the midnight sun. Musicians, shall we not Pause a m 


the memory of so great a man? 


tacked corporeal tenement, no more 
'we-inspiring mystery of existence. He 
of the wild birds o’er the 
ed fjords, nor can he see 
Oment to bear a wreath to 


The world goes on and on. To some, it is gi it 
c 1. . given to mak 
posterity, No man good and great has ever lived but who. has ler aren peer seander home for 


more enduring than the riches of the universe. The glories of Babylon and 
The Parthenon is crumb 


The Psalms of David are sung from pole to pole. 


legacy more splendid a: 
’ ind 
Nineveh—where are they ? 


tion, but the “Iliad” and the ‘‘Odyssey” are ever ascendant. The imperial splenic Grea 
eis no 


more, but the ethics of Christ have ruled the world. 


he can create perpetual joy for mankind. 


in these days, we are prone to give honor and 


have attracted attention to themselves. We call the: 


In the few hours it is 


allotted for a man to work, 


distinction to men who, by accumul 


; Ree m rich, and A lating Wealth, 
and their fortunes are dissipated or selfishly entailed toa few immnedinrs lesen sores: 


Death comes 


to Edvai J Grieg, but his fortune is your fortune and iy fo ndants, Death ha: 
+, J ts . rtune, is come 
time? You know with what joy you read your first Mozatt, your Hee ek, Seen ereat men of all 


your first Grieg. What did the giving of this joy mean to them? 


oven, y i i 
‘Often peaks your first Chopin, 


sometimes great mental and bodily anguish, sometimes fri: fi ‘Y, sometimes starvati 
i , ghtful 3 ‘arvation, 
happier, better, stronger men and women. "Their benefactions to mankind tyes Ou and | might be 


the towering edifices of charity. Every noble saviour of the world has be 


ideal. 
of the da: 


When a composer ora poet dies, there is always a elorio: 

lay. It is this—his voice is not silenced by the grave. Thence 
heard singing around the world for centuries. Men will come and ZO, 
spring into existence and as suddenly disappear, but the deathless’ 
until men, cities, countries, worlds, shall be no more. 
your sufferings. You 


'e gone to a welco i 
vei merest. The world is so much 


Grieg—we knew your hopes and we knew 
pathy, our gratitude, It is good that you should hi 


But to say that the latter will take the place of 
individual study of the instrument is to allow a pop- 
ular fad to blind one to the essentials of the matter. 
If Sir Edward is reported correctly as saying ‘‘Mechan- 
ieal players are multiplying in such vast numbers that 
the human piano-player will disappear,” he is looking 
far into the future, into the days when individual 
education and culture is displaced by mechanics—a 
day none of us will see. 

The automatic piano-player has its uses; it is a 
valuable invention—much as we may object to its 
presence in restaurants and hotels, ‘The day may ar- 
vive when it will be a valuable adjunct to a musical 
education; but at present it occupies the place of a 
musical noyelty, a plaything for the wealthy, a sub- 
stitute for the musical ability that piano practice 
engenders. No machine can take the place of personal 
application in educational processes. 


The Strand, says that he has played Schumann's 

“Carneval” in public more than five hundred 
times, yet new beauties are continually presenting them- 
selves. Speaking further of Schumann he s that 
many difficult passages can be rendered easier by 
redividing between the hands. This is quite legiti- 
mate, for the composer ouly creates something for the 
executant to recreate, and provided the effects are 
brought out it does not matter how. The composition 
is the raw material which the interpreter must mould. 
The interpretation changes with the mood of the 
player. ‘ 

In contrasting composers he says that Brahms pie- 
tures winter, autumn, mist, fog and bare branches; 
Schumann pictures the glory of summer,  Men- 
delssolin’s music, within reach of all players, gives 
great opportunities for the introduction of color, Each 
of the “Songs Without Words” gives a story of hap- 
piness or pathos. Imagination, the keynote of all 
art, finds full scope. 
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ONE OF GRIEG’S MOST POPULAR PIECES 


BUTTERFLY. 
PAPILLON. 


Revised and fingered by 


Anthony Stankowitch. 
EDVARD GRIEG, Op.43, No.1. 
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4 From here go back to 5 and play to Fine; 
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VocAL DEPARTMENT 


EDITED MONTHLY BY NOTED SPECIALISTS 


The Vocal Department for this month is under the editorship of J. Harry 


Wheeler, of New York City. 
under the editorship of F. W. Gates 


Next month it will be 


SAVE THE CHILD'’s VOICE. 

Just as soon as the child begins to sing its first 
little songs, the mother should be the guardian of its 
voice. When the child has arrived at the age of seven 
or eight years, it would be well for the parent to take 
the child to a competent voice teacher, who would, in 
a single lesson, explain the peculiarities of the voice, 
its different registers, and the extent to which they 
should be carried. By the information thus gained, 
the parent would be enabled to watch, care and 
develop the voice all through its childhood life, Young 
persons often sing during the change of the voice. 
‘This course is almost invariably ruinous. During the 
process of the change, the voice should have perfect 
rest. The female voice changes at about the age of 
fourteen years, and the male voice at about the age 
of fifteen years. It takes from one to two years for 
the voice to become fully settled. Many youthful 
voices are ruined by singing in choruses under core 
ductors unacquainted with voices. ‘These eonducio” 
often say to the children, “Open your mouths and sing 
loud.” This is a cruel request, for in very many 
cases it means utter ruination of the voice. This re- 
quest causes the child to sing with exaggerated ful 
ness and power, inducing inflammation of the ee 
and bronchi, sometimes resulting in total los ae = 
voice, and impaired throughout life. How oO. si 
is heard the remark, “I could sing when &@ child, ; 
now I have no voice.” ‘This is surely jamentable, ae 
is wholly attributable to the lack of knowledge Saree 
part of parents and conductors of juvenile chorus s 
who haye no understanding of children’s yoices. 
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WHATEVER the relations of will never 
cease to be the noblest and purest of arts. It is in 
the nature of music to bring before us, with absolute 
truth and reality, what other arts can only imply. 
Its inherent solemnity makes it so chaste and won- 
derful that it ennobles whatever comes in contact 
with it—WaAGNER. 


BREATHING. 


There is no point of deeper interest to the vocal 
student than that of breathing, a point greatly 
magnified by the sayings and teachings of certain 
yoice teachers, who present the subject as,one of 
wonderful intricacies and very difficult to gain. These 
teachers state that after gaining the action of the 
respiratory muscles—which consists of many move- 
ments absurd and discouraging to the voice pupil— 
he will find his voice perfectly placed. Pupils under 
these teachers are frequently. kepp upon breathing ex- 
ercises for months without the production of a single 
tone. 

Now, in reality, bieathing is a simple matter, 
Animals do not study it, and little children breath 
naturally and correctly, For the singer the same 
mode of child breathing should be exercised, the differ- 
ence being that more control is necessary to enable the 
singer to control the diminuendo, to force the cres- 
cendo, to sustain the fortissimo and pianissimo. A 
correct mode for gaining vontrol of the respiratory 
muscles may be gained in a single lesson, After that 
it only requires the watchful care of the teacher and 
the daily practice of the pupil to make correct breath- 
ing a perfectly natural action, 


THE EPIGLOTTIs, 


The subject of the epiglottis has generally not 
been much considered in vocal culture. But when 
its close connection with the production of tone is 
taken into account, it becomes manifestly a cartilage 
of real importance to the singer. The epiglottis is 
a leaf-shaped cartilaginous plate, located behind the 
tongue. In a state of repose the epiglottis stands 
erect, thus giving free scope to respiration, It has 
generally been supposed that the entire function of 
the epiglottis was to act as a valve to prevent the 
entrance of solid food or liquids into the glottis (the 
yertical opening of the trachea, or windpipe). The 
epiglottis, in its relation to the voice may properly 
be termed a resonator. This cartilaginous plate, the 
epiglottis, placed at the top of the larynx, acts as 
does the modifier or tuner placed at the top of certain 
flue organ pipes, the tone becoming more brilliant 
or more sombre by its action. The more erect the 
epiglottis, the more brilliant the tone, and precisely 
the same result is obtained by the raising of the 
modifier or tuner of the flue pipe of the organ. In 
experiments with a dissected human larynx, with air 
forced through the trachea by hydraulic pressure, the 
action of the epiglottis referred to was unyaryingly 
the same as stated above. When the epiglottis was 
pulled far over the glottis, the lower tones were 
subdued, and the higher tones beautiful and flute- 
like in quality, But as the epiglottis was more and 
more raised, the tones became more and more brilliant, 
In cases where the epiglottis has been eaten partially 
away by disease, or is by nature short, the quality 
of the voice is thin and metallic, Another office of 
the epiglottis is to compensate for a greater air force 
sent upon the vocal chords. A certain amount of air 
forced upon an elastie tissue will produce a tone by 
eausing a certain number of vibrations; now, all else 
being equal, a greater air force would produce more 
vibrations, hence a higher tone; but the epiglottis 
comes over the glottis more and more as the blast 
increased, thus in a measure compensating for the 
extra air force. We say in a measure, for the vocal 
chords themselves compensate to a great extent for 
air forced upon them; for as 


this extra amount of 
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the air force increases, the vocal chords become re- 
laxed, thus admitting of more force without a height- 
ening of the tone, and just in proportion as the blast 
is increased, the vocal chords become relaxed. Thus 
we find, by repeated experiments and careful 
laryngoscopic examinations, that the epiglottis acts 
as a modifier and compensator to the voice throughout 
its entire range, its motor nerves acting in beautiful 
harmony, and in perfect obedience to the gray mat- 
ter of the brain. 
EXPRESSIVE SINGING. 

It is sometimes said that no one can sing with 
expression until having had the heart touched with 
love or experienced deep sorrow. This is surely a 
mistaken view; while these are favorable to expres- 
sion, still they are by no means essential require- 
ments. 

Many boy singers in our churches sing with re- 
markable expression. I have seen a little girl who, 
when singing a pathetie song, would become so much 
impressed that the tears would drop from her eyes 
like rain, and the next moment would sing a humor- 
ous song with a face beaming with mirth and sun- 
shine. There are many children seven and eight years 
of age who sing with the deepest feeling, but it is 
needless to say that these children have never been 
in love or experienced deep sorrow. 

No, it is not experience of this kind that is need- 
ful for expressive singing, it is susceptibilty and 
a vivid imagination; these enable one to see and ex- 
perience, for the time, the story of the song, and in- 
asmuch as these are inherent in one's nature, so will 
be the style of the rendition of the poetry and music. 


Wuy Do Nor Att Persons Sing EQuatLy WELL? 

This is a question frequently asked by the student 
of yocal culture. By laryngoscopic examination, one 
may observe that in many throats the vocal cords are 
very short and thin, or short and thick. In either case 
the voice would not possess sufficient compass to en- 
able one to sing well, 


In the first instance, the cords being thin, the tone 
would consequently be of too light a quality to be of 
practical use; in the second instance, although the 
cord may be stout, hence productive of a large tone, 
still the compass being very limited, the voice would 
be almost useles: 


Again, by looking into the pharynx it may be found 
that the nasal cavities are exceedingly small, and the 
internal bony construction imperfect, or that the 
tonsils are unusualiy large, or the uvula very wide and 
long, or that the roof of the mouth is flat and nar- 
row. Under these latter conditions the acoustic 
properties would be unfavorable for the production 
of resonant tones, It will thus be seen that the 
quality and compass of the yoice are dependent upon 
physiological construction, 


‘The reason then that all persons do not sing equally 
well is on account of the differences in the size and 
length of the vocal cords, and the condition of the 
resonant cavities. 

Vocar, Srupy mn Europs. 
ry gratifying to notice that vocal students 
are realizing that just as good instruction may be 
gained in the United States as in Europe. Many 
students who go to Europe with the mistaken idea 
of tha preéminent excellence of the yoice teachers 
there return and resume lessons with their former 
teacher, whom they find fully equal, or superior, to 
their foreign singing masters. The general public, 
however, still have the impression that a voice 
teacher or singer who has taken lessons across the 
water is musically in advance of one who has gained 
his knowledge in Amer‘ca. 

‘atering to the public, private schools and colleges 
for young men deem that the department of music 
will be more highly estimated if it can be announced 
on the catalogue that the teacher has studied abroad. 

When one considers the fact that there is not the 
slightest evidence of superior advantages in Europe, 
it is a lamentable fact that educational institutions 
should feel inclined to consider TPuropean study a 
factor in engaging their musie teachers. Tt is not 
loyal to the cause of music in America, or f to 
the competent American teacher, 


This wi 


adr 


If a student aims for grand opera, and is sure the 
qualifications are sufficient in all respects for a 
career, then, after having the voice fully developed, 
and technic gained in America, go to Italy and study 
repentoire, learning the language at the same time, 
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and as opera companies .are in’ eve small town, 
tnere would be greater opportunities for appearance 
and experience than in this country; but, for the 
cultivation of the voice, the study of oratorio, or 
preparation for church singing or concert work, all 
may be acquired as well or better in America than 
in Europe. 

In Italy one hears little but opera: 
almost never heard. and there are but few mis 
laneous concer The adyantages of hearing grand 
opera are as numerous here as there, and the en- 
semble of celebrated artists cannot be excelled in 
the world. In New York City there are two first- 

ss ope houses, and in no city in Italy, which 
is the home of grand opera, are there more of a high 
order, Orvatorios sung by choruses numbering hun- 
drec with eminent solo talent, also many other 
classical work re repeatedly sung. In addition to 
these are corcerts given by the different musical so- 
cieties which cannot be surpassed; also many vocal 
recitals by the artist of the opera, and other 

In New York may be heard the most prominent 
pianists and violini in the world. Last winter 
there were over two hundred performances of grand 
opera in New York, and in addition to this, during 
the spring months grand opera w given in Eng: 
lish by an excellent company; indeed, the musical 
entertainments are so numerous no one can attend 
all of them. The musical advantages gained in 
New York may be gained in any of our large cities, 
only not to such an extent, The talk of the musical 
atmosphere of Europe is all imaginative. It is 
absolutely true that vocal students really have larger 
opportunities for musical development and general 
musical culture in the United States of America than 
anywhere else in the world. 


s 


oratorio is 


a 


S. 


Church Singing 


No one can become a successful church singer un- 
less he makes a serious study of music. Among those 
who aspire to become church singer found much 
superficiality. It is a lamentable fact that but few 
singers know how to rcad music or beat time. As a 
rule, it is all guess work. Yet such poorly equipped 
singers expect to obtain lucrative situations in 
churches. To attempt to sing without a practical 
knowledge of rhythm would be absurd as to at- 
tempt to sail a ship across the ocean without a rud- 
der, and expect to reach port in safety. Beating time 
with the foot, or moving the hand continually up and 
down for all kinds of time, means nothing. Beating 
time must be methodical. It is not a difficult task to 
learn to beat time, In childhood, before knowing 
how to walk, we were told which foot to put for- 
ward; soon, however, we walked without giving a 
thought to the feet. So it is in regard to beating time, 
the hand moves without apparent thought respecting 
its varied movements. Without this knowledge the 
singer is weak, dependent and unreliable. In r 
gard to reading music, ihere is no royal road—thi: 
as well as rhythm, must be learned in a sy 
manner. Learn to read by the Italian 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, So, La, Si, Do. 
ahidy. 


syllables, 
Make this a special 
To become a yaluable church singer, have the 
yoice well cultivated and be thoroughly schooled in 
musical notation and rhythm. 


How Long Must I Study to Become a Singer? 

his is a question often put to a singing teacher, 
and it is a question no teacher can answer only in a 
seneral way—it all depends upon the pupil. To be- 
come a superior singer of course there must be a 
superior yoice to begin with. It may be faulty and 
undeveloped, but the singing teacher will correct all 
that. Next to voice comes health; indeed, the words 
voice and health are synonymous in this connection. 
If everything is favorable and the pupil is industrious, 
in five years he may expect to do good work, and in 
some instances grand work in that time. Lamperti, 
the elder, used to limit the time to seven years. After 
these years of study one may expect to be able to 
stand forth unaided among the galaxy of good singers, 
gaining by experience and observation. 
tist never ceases to work for improvement 
continually and consi jentionsly as- 


constantly 

The real ar 
and advancement, 
piving to attain the highest and best results of his 
art. Ambition, determination are in- 
qualities Jeading to suceess. ‘lo become 


n means much more than voice; it means 


courage and 


dispensable 


an artist the : J 
health, temperament, personality, brains. 
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Hints to Pupils 
Ws 
Get a good teacher and continue with him until you 
become an artist. Many’ persons spend time and 
money fruitlessly on account of constantly changing 
teachers, the result being that no method is fully 
mastered, and failure is the consequence, 
2 


When singing, articulate the consonants distinctly 
in order that the words may be understood. 


In order to make your singing effective, pay much 
attention to the rhythmical accent, also to the empha- 
ing of important words, ‘The study of cloeution will 
prove of much value in this connection, Good decla- 
mation is good singing. 


ter into the spirit of the words you sing 
emotéon of your soul should be at your command, if 
you would become an artist. The study of dramatic 
‘tion and elocution is the most effective means to 
mulate a musical temperament. 

When singing in mixed choruses, do not change from 
one part to another; such changes are ruinous in 
their effects upon the voice. : 


Bevery 


Employ as good a teacher for your first lesson as 
for your last; it is difficult to eradicate a bad method. 
7. 

No matter how talented you may be, never permit 
yourself to become conceited. Always feel that there 
will never come a time when there is nothing more 
for you to learn. Many pupils wreck their musical 
future upon the rock of conceit. Be willing to com- 
mence low down on the musical Indder. If you are 
worthy of a high place, you will surely attain it. 

Ss 

Learn to beat time with your hand; do not imagine 
you can keep time by tapping with your fingers or 
foot. 


a, 

When you have sung stiecessively before the public 
a few times, do not feel that there is no more need 
for study. 

10. 

When you sing, show by your face and general 
deportment that you interested in what you are 
singing. Make the sentiment of your song a part of 
yourself, for the time. 


its 

In order to sing well before the public, much ex- 
perience is required: hence improve every opportunity 
of singing publicly smuneration is of secondary im- 
portance for the first year or two. 

12, 

Neyer sing in public until you have thoroughly re- 
hearsed your song with the accompanist. All good 
players are not good accompanists. Have your song 
nearly, or quite, committed to memory. Do not hold 
the music before your face. Do not hold the music 
sheet open. If possible, do not use your musie. Be 
careful in your selection of a piece; a poor selection 
is sometimes the cause of a failure. 

13. 

Neyer be jealous of other singers. 
ndly of them, or say nothing. 

g 14. 
Attend many concert and notice the expression of 
style of each number of the program, whether it 
be yoeal or instrumental, that your own style may be 
improved. The greatest artists leam from each other 
in this way. 


Always speak 


15. 

Never suggest to your teacher the course of in- 
struction you wish him to pursue with you, neither 
take the liberty of selecting your own music. If he 
is capable of being your teacher, he is competent to 
arrange your course of insiruetion, and the best judge 
of what your repertoire should be. 

16, 

When smoking causes expectoration, it dries the 
pharynx and throat; therefore in such cases it impairs 
the voice, 


BL 
Practice yocal exerci every day, or the voice will 
lose its quality and flexibility. 
18 
Always tike some nourishment before singing jin 
publie; only let there be an inferyal of an hour be- 


tween the meal and your singin 


19. 
Before singing a song, read over the words care- 
fully that you may give the proper expression to 
them, 


20, 
Before singing in public, vocalize or sing a song in 
the room in which you are to sing, that you may 
learn its acoustics. Do not use your yoice during the 
day previous to an evening performance, except to 
vocalize sufliciently to know its condition. 
21, 
When you sing in public. s 


and near the front of 
the platform; haye the piano placed near where you 
are to stand. 

Io not be flattered by newspaper praise. It is 
often the object of the eritie to pl . rather than to 
criticise. Consider earefully the severe criticisms: 
they may prove of great value te you. 


THE QUESTION OF NASAL RESONANCE. 


BY TREDERIC S. LAW. 


Broaviy speaking, exercises for the voice may be 
divided into two cla —fundamental and illustrative. 
The former have to do directly with acknowledged 
principles of voice culture, such as breath control, 
equalization of registers, purity of vowel sounds, and 
the like, and are applicable to all voices in substan- 
tially the same form. The latter include different de- 
vices for securing these points, which according 
to the individual needs of the pupil and the ingenuity 
of the teacher. 7 

Much of the confusion and strife over the vexed 
question of singing would be avoided if this simple 
distinction were always borne in mind. A teacher, 
for instance, finds a certain mode of illustrating a de- 
sired use of the voice to be successful in bringing it 
about; he is then apt to put it in the category of a 
fundamental principle, to apply it to all students 
indiscriminately, and finally to build up a “method” 
around it—or if he is not, his pupils may almost al- 
ways be depended upon to do it for him; by way of 
example, the young Jady whose teacher insisted 
strongly on a particular position of the tongue while 
singing. Therefore, whenever it was feasible, she 
scrutinized every singer with her opera glasses; when 
the position of the tongue accorded with the one ree- 
ommended by her teacher the singer sang well; when 
jt was diferent he was faulty—the ear was left out 
of the question entirely, 

’ One git depends: upon the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of any exercise is inclined to ¢ 


: is leise another who 
ignores it. Many fail to separate the incidental from 


the essential, the particular from the universal 
thus lose sight of the true ideal in teaching see » and 
One method, but a thousand ways of towel A hich i 
other words, unity of aim but diversity in rm 
The practice of humming may be iteal de 
ample of an illustrative exercise that f ey as an 
raised to the dignity of a fundament ie 
was no doubt stimulated py the 
Christine Nilsson in the early ae i ‘ 
known that her master, Wartel nities, since it was 
that way. Tt y seaatal aes s » had trained her in 
for him in her logs aeeat he 
and that wl her’ lessorig Without 
at when she was § 
normal manner ie sar paBUy 
brilliancy it had ney are 


a time was 
wu principle. It 
great success of 


ee months she sang 
opening her mouth, 
allowed to sing in the 
~ peace with a power and 
years, however, y: ; Genk. 
Cie. ae ioe but little of its it oe 
' ie ee 0 + it seems to 
exercises, beneficial tok oe a Loan pel ena 
a! tor a time in certain 3 if 
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It is only one of ya- 
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Sa forward production of 


rious expedients for 
known 
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tone, variously 
nasal resonance, ete. 
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conditions, The attendant sensations of correct tone 
production can then be recognized and studied in their 
Jogical connection, and the teacher can decide how 
far they may be utilized as illustrations without ob- 
scuring the essentially simple principles on which the 


singer's art is founded. 

With the finished singer the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. When bodily adjustment for tone production 
has become automatic, sensation naturally becomes the 
most apparent factor; the main work of the voice, 
as Louis Arthur Itussell cleverly says, is done “down- 
stairs” out of sight, and we judge of it ouly through 
its effects. Lilli Leimann’s book, “How to Sit 
clever and full of valuable hints as it i s from 
the prominent place given to sensations largely per- 
sonal with the writer herself and which might readily 
In the recent Con- 


suffe; 


prove misleading to the novice, 
gress of Singing Teachers held in Berlin the interestir 


question of nasal resonance was taken up for a dis- 
cussion, in which the following neces rily condensed 
excerpts from the great singer’s book led to an emi- 
nently sensible and practical exposition of the sub- 


ject by the principal speaker, Dr. Bruns-Molar, also 


quoted below in an abstract: 

“The nasal sound can be much exagse 
thing that rarely happens; it can be much neglected— 
something that very often happens. Certain it is 
that it is not nearly enough availed of, Germans 
have only a small opportunity to make acquaintance 
we know it only in a few 
vs where 2g 


ted—some- 


with the nasal sound; 
words: engel, mangcl, lange, ete. —alw 


oceurs before or after a vowel. : 

“The Frenchman, on the contrary, speaks and sings 
with a pronounced nasal tone and not unfrequently ex- 
jt. This exaggeration often gives the yoice 


aggerat 
age of monotony 


enormous power, but has the disadvant; 
of timbre, We are at first astonished at the strength 
of the organ; the second time we are disappointed at 


its lack of tone color. 

“When the peak of the softest part 0 
placed forward toward the nose, it offers a large reso- 
nating surface for the tone. This is what is meant 
by ‘nasal singing’—really only singing toward the 
nose. Tt forms a kind of na al production which pro- 
duces noble tonal effects: jt ought always to be em- 
To fix the pupil's attention on the nasal 
he should often 


£ the palate is 


ployed. 
tone and the elasticity of the palate, 
xeiges on French words.” 

The subject was announced under the title of 
“Nasal Control.” ‘To this term Dr. Bruns-Molar took 
He explained that in speaking of primary 
ided as far as possible the use 
of such expressions as “nasal resonance,” “nasal 
” “nasal control,” ete. In his opinion they 
jdea to the learner and too often 


be given ex 


exception. 
tone production he ayo 


singing, 
conveyed a false 
resulted in faulty emission of tone. 

“It is, however, totally different,” he continued, “if 
ance as but one of the elements 
of 2 well-placed tone. I use it directly as a means 
of securing the highest possible tonal attack with 
women singers whose medium tones are weak and 
throaty through improper training, and then only 
when other means fail. I choose from the French 
nasal sounds those which seem best adapted to each 
particular case. When I gain my end I abandon it 
as no longer necessary, since the voice then finds the 
true point of attack instinctively, and this by no 
In short, 


we consider nasal reson 


means lies in the nose, but much higher, 
‘nasal control’ in primary tone formation is always an 
extreme means to an end and never an end in itself. 
Nasal resonance may serve as a controlling factor in 


the effort to overcome obstacles to freedom of tor 
production ; it is a side-path, as it were, which leads 


to the goal of securing the full action of all the re: 
s of the head voice. With thoroughly 


onance res 
t is unnecessary becanse superfluou 


ned singers 
he yveason that teachers do not avail themselves 
more freely of the resonance of the nasal cayities is 
undoubtedly the danger of the tone’s assuming a 
nasal timbre. This is so generally objectionable that 
students who bear correction for throaty singing with 
equanimity are appalled at the mere suggestion of 
nasal tones. T once heard a singer say: “If my 
ys that my voice is nasal I shall stop 


teacher ever s 
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That is the one thing I cannot en- 


once 
dure in a yoice, 

It will have been seen that the question of na: 
resonance is largely conditioned by the language of 
the singer, As Madame Lehmann points out, the Ger- 
man has but few nasal sound! It abounds, however, 
in guttural combinations. These have a tendency to 
produce throatiness of tone—hence her strong recom- 


aul 


mendation to utilize nasal resonance can be readily ~ 


understood as a means of restoring the balance endan- 
gered by the latter, and not to be taken literally by the 
Engl peaking singer, 

So far as the French language is concerned, the 
French insist that the combinations of an, en, in, on, 
un, Which other nationalities pers in ealling na 
soun re not really nasal at all when produced 
correctly. ILowever this may be, their delivery by 
those not to the manner born is full of pitfalls and 
dangers, and the best teachers of French diction ad- 
p rect Ttalianization of them in order to 
avoid the objectionable timbre, One of our best- 
known concert tenors after his return from a season 
of study in Paris was greeted by the criticism that he 
sang through his nose, and I have heard a young 
soprano sing English and German songs with a pro- 
nouneed nasal tone after a performance of the 
“Jewel Song? from Faust in French, Another Amer- 
ican tenor, now singing in Germany, is reproached by 
the critics there for the same fault. His friends, 
however, declare the criticism unjust; they maintain 
that the singer merely makes a legitimate use of 
nasal resonance. Critics and friends, the world over, 
see with different eyes, hear with different ears, 


yise a dis 


S, SHOWING THE IM- 
MENSE DIFFERENC BETWEEN THE SIZE OF THE 
RESONATING CHAMBERS OF THE MOUTH 
AND THE NOSE, 


The tenor, more than any other yoice, can draw 
adyantage from this somewhat hazardous resource; 
yet if the line is overstepped the result is distinctly 
displeasing. In this connection, another instance of 
the power exercised by sensation over the artist 
singer may be cited in the reply of Jean de Reszké 
to Dr. Curtis Holbrooke, who asked him whether he 
had any new facts for the book on the yoice he was 
preparing for publication, Said the great tenor: “1 
find that the great question of the singer’s art he- 
comes narrower and narrower all the time, until I 
ean truly say that the great question of singing he- 
comes a question of the nose (la grande question du 
chant devient une qitestion du nez) 2 


As regards the Wnglish language, it is fully the peer 
of any other for the art of song, and it is to he re- 
gretted that we hear so much poor German and worse 
French from our native singers—Italian appears to 
have lost the yogue it enjoyed twenty years ago, when 
it was supposed to be the only appropriate medium for 
operatic works of all tongues, Unfortunately, too, 
when Bneglish speaking singers attempt their own 
language they often treat it in such a slipshod, pat- 
ronizing manner that the result is no more gratifying 
in one case than the other. 


We of the States have long been reproached for our 
nasal voices. Did not Tenn 


James recently return to 
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the land of his birth, and since then has he not been 
launching disapproving thunderbolts of eryptic Eng- 
lish at that and other objectionable peculiarities of 
our national mode of speech? In view of this it be- 
hooves those of us who are singers to accept with 
caution the assistance promised by the .advocates of 
nasal resonance. Otherwise the sarcasm of the late 
Dr. William Furness—father of the eminent Shakes- 
pearean scholar, Dr, Horace Howard Furness—may 
prove more applicable than agreeable. He was the 
translator of Madame Seiler’s book, “The Voice in 
Singing,” which she had prepared in Germany before 
coming to this country, nearly forty years ago. 

“It is a good thing, Madame Seiler.” he said, “that 
you did not conduct your investigations into the 
nature of the voice in America. 

“Why so, Dr. Furness,” she inquired. 

“Because if you had, you would 1 


inevitably 


AN eminent German scholzr was discus 
with me a day or so ago. 

“What a wonderful people you are!” he exclaimed. 
“Such courage, such perseverance, such boundless 
energy! You have achieved an enyiable reputation in 
more than one line, but of course it’s absurd of you 
to expect to have any art!” 

I will not record my reply, which was both heated 
and extravagant. I doubt if it was even in the 
slightest measure convincing. There i$n’t a great deal 
to say when your hearer fails-to recognize the names 
which are to you as household gods. But, after all, 
the man was not a musician, and I might have been 
wiser had I, instead of pointing out existing con- 
ditions at home, enlightened him in regard to the 
progress which American music is now making. 

The German is by nature conservative, He ac- 
cepts everything slowly, but when once he does ac- 
cept a thing he is apt to be faithful. It will, no doubt, 
be some time before American names are conspicuous 
on German programs, but having won a footing we 
can rest assured of that same welcome which is at 
present extended to the Russian, French and other 
schools. Perhaps, you whisper in your sleeve, the 
matter depends largely “on what sort of “stuff? our 
coming musicians turn out, but I am one who takes 
it for granted that America is to have a great musical 
future. The seeds are already sown, There are not 
many nor great facts to review as to the progress of 
American music in Germany, but there are suflicient 
at least to show that we exist, that we are working, 
and that the ideal towards which we aim is high, At 
the recent festival in Berlin, when the monument to 
Wagner was unveiled, the Germans had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing something from the pen of Prof. 
Paine; last year, in Leipsic, Chadwick gave an entire 
concert of his own compositions; MacDowell’s works 
haye not infrequently been given a hearing, and Still- 
man-Kelley’s piano quintette is being widely played 
throughout the country, as well as his string quartet. 
In the conservatories, and studying privately, are 
many American students, some of whom possess 1 
marked degree of talent, and who even at this ear 
staga cause their professors to acknowledge that we 
may have something in us after all. Then, too, there 
ave the American singers, who, although they sing for 
the most part German musie, yet oceasionally present 
some compositions by American composers, and in 
more than one way help along the cause of Ameri- 
can art. Tt surely seems as if the best plums from 
the operatie fruit tree had fallen into the Japs of our 
countrymen, with Putnam Griswold and Geraldine 
Parrar at the Berlin Royal Opera, Mrs. Osborn 
Hannah at Leipsie, and Miss Wickham, Cahier and 
others holding most enviable positions. Several of 
George Ferguson's pupils (an American — singing 
teacher in Berlin) have found their way to the stage, 
and during the coming season a number of Ameri- 
can singers are to début in the principal cities, 

With all the serious work going on at home and 
abroad, and with that same courage, perseverance and 
boundless energy of which my German friend spoke, 
surely before many years are ] ¢ the world shall 
hear America singing.” Nor will it be with any 
feoble. faltering voice, but deep and full, in the same 
spontaneous and exuberant spirit which characterizes 
us as a nation. 


ing America 


To study one subject and 
ON “SPECIALIZING.” master it is a very laud- 
able course to pursue. Very 
often, however, one comes across excellent organists 
(so far as technique is concerned) who are able to 
give a most commendable account of Bach's F minor 
fugue or Widor'’s Fifth Symphony, but who, if asked 
to modulate (at the instrument), to read from a four- 
part vocal score, to transpose, to fill up a figured bass, 
to extemporize or to harmonize a melody, would stare 
open-mouthed. ‘Truly, this does seem a rather for- 
nridable array of tests to impose upon a man; but 
how can one claim to be a good practical musician 
unless he is able to do all these things? It may 
be asked “Of what practical use is the ability to read 
from a figured-bass or from a yocal score” (with the 
C elef for the inner ¥dices)? ‘The answer is “The 
acquirement of quickened musical perception.” The 
former implies a study of harmony; the second is 
purely mechanical, but easily acquired with practice. 
A man who can read a piece of four-part vocal score 
fluently is bound to be a good sight reader. As to 
the other accomplishments, although they can each 
be cultivated by study, they are, to a great extent, 
gifts. The person who is not naturally a musician 
will never modulate artistically, extemporize decently, 
transpose fluently—almost intuitively—or harmonize 
a melody correctly at the keyboard. The Royal Col- 
Jege of Organists in England and the American Guild 
of Organists in this country are two splendid insti- 
tutions, formed for the purpose of raising the standard 
of church musie and musicians. IL earnestly adv 
all young organists to work on the lines laid down 
in the Habus of the A. G. O., which may be had 
by addressing Mr. Clifford Demarest, the Secretary 
of the Guild, at Tenafly, N. 
JYor some reason or other, one does not hear much 
of examinations in music in this country. Wngland 
is suffering from a surfeit of such things; but IT be- 
lieve that a reliable institution (such as the A. G. 0.), 
having for its object the granting of certificates in 
yarious grades and in the various branches of musical 
study after examination, won!d do muci to raise the 
standard of musical culture jin this country.  Per- 
haps the enormous distances to be traversed have 
proved a bar to the carrying our of what would Seem 
a necessary and important work; but I think that the 
difficulty could be met by the appointment of local 
examiners, men of high repute, who would not, of 
course, examine their own pupils. 
The Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
and the Royal College of Musie, London, Eng- 


Music A 
Jand, is doing a splendid work by its system of ex- 
aminations, which covers practically the whole of the 


Pritish Empire. I hope that those more competent 
ilion I to deal with a question of such great im- 
portance will give the matter their attention at no 


distant date, 


Sarnt-SaBns, having 
THE MODERN STYLM been reproached for ee 
OF ORGAN PLAYING. tendency apparent in his 
compositions for the organ 
to obtain orchestral effects and depart from the true 
7 f the instrument, has availed himself of the 
outs thereby afforded him to justify his style. 
BN organ has been adopted in England 
ae a short time. The English, like the Ger- 
ie sey ‘Tittle jn the situation of a man who would 
BEES ok a to play upon the eclavecin, and yet 
ie “a nself face to face with a modern pianist, 
ee it a concert grand piano. He would cer- 
ae find that it was no more the true style of the 
tainly 


elavecin. 
The true 8 
conventional style, 


tyle of on instrument is not this or that 
g but that which brings into play 
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the best of the resources of the instrument. When 
the organ is played in the manner of certain medioc- 
rities, which consist of a few little easy and yulgar 
effects, holding chords on the Vox Humana that are 
sustained farther and farther from detached notes on 
the pedal, and which harmonize with the soft cooings 
of the flute, one departs from the “true organ style,” to 
bind himself to a narrow genre without purpose or limit. 

In revenge, classic organists who disdain to display 
the marvelous effects of modern instruments and are 
content to play fugues, drawing out all the registers 
of the organ at once, do not make musie but a con- 
fused noise in which it is often impossible to dis- 
tinguish anything. If the fugue style, with pedal ob- 
ligato, is what agrees best with the organ, it is on the 
condition that the performance shall always be clear 
and intelligible, which is obtained in varying the 
limbres, in passing, according to requirements, from 
one manual to the other; but then, for the amateurs 
of tradition, it is no more the true organ style than 
are orchestral effects. Ah, well, it is not to organists, 
but to organ builders, that the reproach ought to be 
addressed. 

Since organs have been manufactured, builders haye 
no other idea than to imitate by their different stops 
orchestral instruments, and all their efforts tend to 
imitate them in the most faithful manner. Such are 
flutes, okoes, clarinets, bassons, trumpets, violins and 
violoncellos. In grading orchestral effects one goes 
then directly against the intention of the builders, 
and consequently against the nature of the instrument, 

The modern organ, brought to perfection, is a new 
instrument which demands a new style. The “true 
organ style” at present is that which, taking the olg 
organ for base, leaves a free path open to the effects 
of actual instruments so rich, and so marvelous, 


MANY years ago an organ build- 

SYMPATHETIC — er was employed to add a new set 

VIBRATIONS. of pedal pipes to the old organ 

then in Hereford Cathedral, in 

England. A short time after his work was completed, 

a communication was sent him by the authorities, 

stating, to his great surprise, the failure of the low- 
est NEE pedal pipe to speak. 

Ile at once made a visit of inspection, and after 
patient investigation, with the help of the organist, 
succeeded in locating the cause of the trouble, 
a genius in regard to a philosophical cause for phe- 
nomena, and haying formed his theory, he eventually 
discovered that in a distant part of the Cathedral 
there was a vibrating window which produced quite 
a buzzing jar whenever this low ERE Was sounded, 

After firmly stiffening the sash of this window 
that it could not vibrate, this remote organ pipe gaye 
its full resonance equal to the other pipes, and the 
apparent defect was overcome in ha rmony with his the. 
ory, knowing that the structure of the pipe was perfect, 

Here was a practical analy by a conscientious 
builder who spared no pains in his scientific investiga. 
tions. This rattling window which interfered with 
the reflection of the sound waves had no vertie; 
horizontal relation to the position of the sounding 
pipe but was located in either the triforium or : 
story. A reliable organ builder does 
instrument to leave the factory with anw Rei 
pipes, each organ of eee ae atte ed euciye 

el i ary siz # complete, 
tested in the setting-up room befor 
to its destination, 


3eing 


80 


auloor 


clere- 
not permit an 


¢ d and 
e being forwarded 


This lopie is also r 

S also re 
ORGAN a good deal of attention jug 
ARRANGEMUNTS. now. ‘There are tia we 
S vho 


would condemn 


ceiving 


organ arrange. 
nN, seem to play lite 
a middle course 


ments entirely ; others, 
Here, again, we have 


else, 
Open to us, 


Provided we have an adequate organ, “arrangements, ’ 
in moderation, are perfectly legitimate. ut the play: 
should, first of all, be perfectly familiar with the 
original and, secondly, in the case of orchestral works, 
he should possess a knowledge of orchestration and 
hear the work performed before he attempts to repro- 
duce it. Some exis ing organ arrangements (i. e, 
some.of Best’s) are impossibilities. It is a good plan 
to make one’s own arrangements, if one is technically 
equipped for the task. ‘The writer only play 
ments (1) if particularly requested, and (2) if the ex- 
cerpt or work in question is not likely to be heard in the 
particular locality, For instance. such excerpts as the 
“Prelude” and “Angel's Farewell” from “The Dream 
of Gerontius” (Blgar)—a work which has everywhere 
attracted such considerable attention and is only per- 
formable in yery large cities, where the necessary 
faci S are available. 


es 
“AN American news er re- 
THE BOY CHOIR cently published dis plone 
PROBLEM. in its adver ‘ 
“Wanted — eng: 

cape the downright horrors of 
mentally and morally) ; a competent organist of long 
experience desires to negotiate with some chureh if 
3rooklyn ; address,’ ete, Evidently the American 
choir boy is not the angelic being that he is supposed. 
to be in ‘England, dear England. Let us liope that 
this wag of an orga What he wants, 


anist will secure 
for he surely deserves it, after all, is the ‘down: 
not a reflection on 


right horror’ of this boy 

himself? Why can he not do with his boy choir what 
hundreds of brother organ have done and ae 
doing? There seems no reason, in the nati of 
things, why choir boys should be musically, mentally 
and morally worse than choir sirls."—London Musicat 
Opinion. 

The above speaks for itself, That choir-work in 
most parishes is problematic nobody will deny who 
is at all familiar with the situation; and that boy- 
choirs are especially problematic is also true, par- 
ticularly in this country. 

The first problem which faces the choirmaster is 
that of discipline, Without going into a dissertation 
on pedagogies, it is strange to note that the ques- 
tion is almost always discu: 
ical point of view, 
for five year: 


ement columns: 
agement — to es- 
a boy choir (musically, 


ed from the purely mus- 
The writer—who was engaged 
AE be in purely Scholastic work before enter- 

E sical profession—is convinced that the 
cause of failure, on the part of choirmasters, with 


hoys, is thei ut k ning as teachers S 
VS, is vutter lack of traini 
TUnIng as teachers. Eyer 
body knows tha : a 


apy es € the possession of a diploma or a 
ie ig Tee that the holder is a suce 
pe Fea one’s subjects and even to pos: 
fel sae Te knowledge to others is not 
keel poe . teacher is disciplinarian his 
heey ae boor results. "This is particularly 

a in, ing with boys, . 
ad Ww As Stated above that boy-choirs 
wry problematic iy this country 
important reasons for th ie 
in England the Church of 
Church, in this country 
common ground, s 
the boy 


are particu. 
i There are two 
Phe first ig th 
England 
all denomin 
‘ Consequently, 
of the parish , 
course, in this country 
In many Episcopal pa 


itself a gyre, | 

ae a great Problem, since there 

a \s the usually small congress eee 

sequently to coax hoys a SCS ations 
Having ; ys all de 


at, whereas 
1s the Nationat 


ations meet upon 
whe 


the choir 
one has to, 
ishes this 


is in Wneland 
as a matter of 
“hunt them up. 
“hunting up” 


join 


is in 
few boys 


Zotten o, 
nan as lr boys toge; 
start training them, ¢ together we are ready to 
= . say oh: 


“eratinpeass 
while 9 boy's Voice. Aes training advisedly : for, 
> Properly trained, j h 

a ls y IS “a thing of 

ae et, the reverge is true of tl 
kes ere’s where the * 
uv eraman like Dp 
of Sonthwark Cathedral "in 
uals on hoir-training i oe. 
blue books" Which ‘ll 5 wh 
fond of ig Ving. i 
are all more op 


med boy, 
Tt is all very we 
son, 


re 
rub” comes in. 
Madeley Richara- 
ewan to issue man- 
Ne is ren; 

heave ie reminded of the 
, Ws of ¢ i 
beviodically 1 Sieation whan 
less A an 


afraid that we 


is fe i 

= ae oo Problem than " ae ined F ‘Tliene 
that of Uisciuline arish, Ang dees te boys 
oughly, but to aus ae May know his broblem is 
Is another 'e boys do t pea tee RLY 


k thing. 
this country 


; ary work 
Conditions 


boy is independen; Are Aieren, feos. Tn 
's taken to mean ‘ne often this moe American 
1 takes gq very sty ett tinence and sratependence 
Apparently, the eames Man (6 “Fic “verence aud 

Sanist who wee the musie." 


inserte, 
Serted the advertise: 


ment held up to ridicule by “open diapason” in the 
Musical Opinion has made a conf on of weakness. 
But I contend that, in spite of the difficulties—and 
they are many and great—if a man knows his work, 
likes and is well liked by boys, shows by both precept 
and example what should be and, aboye all. knows 
what to give and take, I say that. although the 
work may often be disheartening and difficult, it will, 
in time, reap a rich reward. To win the confidence 
and respect of a number of boys is a delightful thing 
énd the writer, an Engiishman of four years’ experi- 
ence in this country, is proud to pay a tribute to 
the American boy in justice to this much-maligned 
ereature for his brightness, manliness and sense of 
justice. 


“As the difficulties in perform- 

MENTAL AND ing organ music of the highest 
MECHANICAL — type are, from. the contrapuntal 
DIFFICULTIES. nature of the music, to a great 
extent mental, the practice of 

Score reading apart from an instrument is recom- 
mended. For this purpose the cheap editions of 
Haydn's, Mozart's and Beethoven's Symphonies in full 
score are invaluable. In addition to the formation of 
the student's taste, and the knowledge of orches tration 
gained by the gtudy of these masterpieces, the follow- 
ing direct benefit to his organ playing will result: 

“1. Facility in reading s multancous 
Sometimes four staves are used by orgin gonmost 
to express their intentions more clearly, and in ordi- 
nary anthems and choruses an organist must be able 
to follow easily with the eye all the voice parts whilst 
playing his own organ part. Ri 

“2. Familiarity with the alto and tenor clefs 50 
often required in reading church music from score, 
and in the choral prelude of Tach. 

“3. An instinctive feeling for the most ee 
combinations of stops in playing arrangements oF saa 
chestral works. The mental difficulties being a 
to speak, gradually smoothed away. the mee aE ae 
Ones are purely a question of steady ae meine 
Course of studies recommended b. competent Mer 
to suit each individual case.”—J. Matthews, a 


book of the Organ.” 


veral clefs 


suitable 


Wuar kind of music 18 De 
adapted for use in the felting a 
s the vexing question the 
ng to the organ- 
: and in 


best 


MUSIC OF 
THE CHURCH. This 
is always recurt tion 
rongregation, 
cae oe it church music. 
and the 


ist, music committee, 
fact to all who are interested in the chur ter 
Tt should be the purpose of the Salama tem to the 
clergyman—who should satiate best 
contrary—to educate the conse: 
music that can be obtained, and 
that will merely, “fit in” or “fill in?” 
a factor in the ministry of 
recognizing this, should be keenly al st advantage. 
of influence, and wield them to the best ag Magnet 
What are we to give the COE aS OS a waa 
music"—music that is full of “catch phrasts 0 
“ear ticklers?” Some persons it is 


“Moody and Sankey variety, ney “Manoah” and 
musical poison. ‘Then some folk fancy “) 


foper type of hymn 
hymn tunes of that ilk to be the prope F iveanlia “une 
setting—while to others this pe is altog 
inspirational”—as they term If ‘cewpatai tite 0 
Now, the question is: Should a choir-nas iar Hig 
Please any particular class? : 
ative, and say emphatically tha 


ist, other 
ation to the bes 
ro music 


never suife 

The organist is 
the chureh. and 
ive to his powers 


like music 
to other 


while 


yswer in 
1 choir-master ¢ 
jn mind when 


vn 


ons 


hot afford to have any especial m eniiee ats. (Ui 
; fs 
arranging and preparins ink regu- 


é ine his cong 
fortunately he sometimes docs. CS caer jon 
tion as an entirety. In the selection ? for the 
of music for the church, he shoul seiough he Knows 
entire congregational good—even - ne oaiad of 
Some persons are in ignorance 2S 3 when if is art 
musie¢ and cannot appreciate @ thing eee if one 
ally done. It is far hetter to have idee Ot nary 
be misunderstood, than to he content W 

in music. 

People do not go to th 
attend a musicale or concert. 
Dose of worshipping and pra : 
Church hag provided music. that the 
hearts—may sing a glorious Nwrswn 
does music become a blessed medium. ne 

We have all felt at times that pa meretricions 
church music should be elevated. and pa how ean it 
compositions should he weeded out fait that music 
he done when many choir-masters belt 


1 strive only 


house of Gor as they would 


put they se for the ae 
ing God. And so bite 
y may lift wp their 
am Corda, TUS 


il tone of 


EEE EEE SE ae 


THE ETUDE 


Sacred” or “For the Sanctuary” is religious 
ic printed under those headings being 
if the title rather than the char- 
acter determined its place and quality. 

Apropos of this, a word might be said about organ- 
ists. It might be better if some had a proper respect 
for their instrument and due reverence for the chureh 
If they had, many a congres 
would not be ushered in and dismisse 
tunes called “Olfertoires.” “Postlude 
French school of which Lefebure-We Batiste, and 
a few others were the great high prie: and who left 
behind much pastry-like music. Verily the trail of the 
serpent is over us all as regards the fitness of church 
gan-music, and it seems high time that music in- 
tended for church use taken more by 
on it should be to administer in 


labeled ** 
—so much mu 
really secular—: 


and its servic 


ete., of the 


those whose profes 
one of the noblest forms of worship. 

Imagine, if you will, a clergyman getting up into 
the pulpit and talking puerile nonsense, or using irre- 
ligious themes—such a minister would be called to 
account in short order, Why, then, should not. the 
organist Furnish organ music of a devout nature in- 
stead of turning the king of instruments into nething 


but a jester. 

What shall the remedy be? Simply this 
education. Tor when we—professional and 
Ql educated up to the point where we ean dis 
inate between the really good, the ordinary, and the 
trash, and come to believe that musie ean be truly 
sacred without being dull, uninteresting, or, to use a 
horrowed phrase, suffering from * * then, and 
only then, we shall have music really worthy 
of the church and what she stands for.—MHarvey B. 


it lies in 
ayman— 
rim- 


Gaul. 


Iv is a common complaint 
ON LOUD PLAYING, amongst congregations that 
organists play too loudly. 
Very often, and in a sense, they are right. 1 am not 
thinking of the cases where pure lack of artistic in- 
Instances of this sort are only 
too common. But T refer to organists of fairly strong 
ie instinets, who wish to make their services a 
pleasure to those who listen. hey hear it said that 
they play too loudly, and if they are inexperienced 
they try to get along with less sound. What is the 
result? imply that the choirs get out of tune and 
the congregations get out of time: so the latter are 
no better pleased than before. The real evil in 
of cases is not that organists play too loud 
that organs are become too “shout if T may 
the term. Many of the stops in the moder orgs 
merely deaten; yet, if choir and congregation are to 
he kept in time and tune, they must be used, for the 
diapasons ar’ of small scale and afford no support to 
voices, Surely it is time that we took a eut back to 
the fine round-toned diapasons of fifty years ago. 
ywhere we hear organs whose f is like the crash 
of thunderbolt coming through the roof! Were it 
not well to change this for instruments really mus- 
jeal?—London Musical. Opinion. 


stinct is to blame, 


arti 


Bve 


+. GREAT deal is being said, 
these + about the unpop- 
wlarity of organ recitals. ‘The 
fact is that most programmes 
exhibit no catholicity of taste. The conscientious and 
ian will be apt to dish up a too indi- 
gestible bill-of-fare: the ignoramus will give his au- 
dience too much “milk and water; in either case the 
sult will be disappointing. The recitalist should ever 
in mind that his audiences will always be of a 
mixed” character, and he must so balance his pro- 
ammes that everyone present will be thoroughly 
isfied with at Jeast one item. This should be readily 


ORGAN RECITAL 
PROGRAMMES. 


thorough musi 


accomplished. 


Herr Panzer, of St. Michael's 


A uerrer from 
Church, Hamburg. Germany, which was destroyed by 
fire last summer, gives the following information in re- 


gard to the organ, w ho was wholly ruined: 

The organ was presented to the chureh by the fa- 
mous composer and author, Johann Mattheson (friend 
of TIandel), whose portrait was hung over the ingtru- 
The builder was Johann Gottfried Hildebrandt, 


ment. 
of Dresden, and the cost was about $12,500, which had 
a sreater purchasing power then than now. Almost 


all the pipes were made of pure tin. There were three 
manuals with sixty-eight speaking stops. The organ 
was erected in the church in 1768, and for many years 
was the largest and finest instrument in’ Germany, 


NEW HARVEST ANTHEMS 


Demarest, C. BeThouexalted,OGod - - - 12 
Hamer, G. F._O Lord, how manifold are Thy works 12 
Hanscom, E,W. O Thou, Whose hand -  - = 10 
Lansing, A. W. Lord, Thou art my God a - 12 
Thayer, Arthur_I will Extol Thee - - - - 16 


Trowbridge, J.E. The Lord reigneth - - - 19 


NEW CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


Adams, Thos. While all things were in quiet silence 
Neidlinger, W. H. O Quiet Nicht, O Holy Night + .15 
Trowbridge, J. E. And it shall come to pass - 12 
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Compiled by- PRESTON WARE OREM. Price, $1.50 


The chief object in the compilation of this 
volume has been to cover the ground more 
widely and more thoroughly than has been 
done in any other book of organ music yet 
issued. 

Appropriate registration has been given 
throughout, suitable for two or three-man- 
ual organs. Fingering, phrasing, and ped- 
aling haye been carefully indicated. 

In grade the pieces range from easy to 
moderately difficult. 

Every piece is a gem, which, if not 
already popular, is destined to become so. 
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OvcR PLANS For Tis Derarro 


We shall, from time to time, 
\ original contributions from celebrated artists—articles 
| ) that will deal with the technics and the broader ques- 
( \\ toy tions of the art of violin-playing. 


Particular attention will be paid in future to pr 


ti 


features 


in connection with teaching and pl 


a But in this connection it seems imperative to 
word or two. We have. in the past, received ) 
letters from students and young teachers which we 
have been compelled to ignore. Such letters have 
either dealt with questions that are obviously un- 
suited for discussion in these columns, or they were 
of such a nature that to answer them either fully or 
conscientious would have engaged too much of our 
+ time and attention. 
Be Let us make this question yet clearer, if we can. 


fe The columns of the Vioumn DeEPARTM 
ETupDE are intended to be interesting 


. stimulating to students and amateurs 
| Conducted by GEORGE LEHMANN vote time and space to 
l 


of Tue 
helpful and 


- We cannot de- 
questions that are perfectly 
transparent to the majority of players, 

convert these columns into 
violin-playing. We 
spondents carefull. 


| Josern Joacurm is no more. The ‘Then, aboye all things, our students begin more fully 
| JOACHIM. news of the veteran violinist’s death to appreciate the seriousness of their work after they 
! is, of course, no longer news in the — get here. At home the right effort is rarely made; but 


. nor can we 
a course of instruction in 
must therefore bez our corre- 


é ie the eric: S 0; to consider the je » 
United States, but Joachim's departure from this after ¢ ssing the Atlantic the American eindant real- Vion DEPARTMENT before ee cues oc He 
\ world must have been more or less of a shock, ¢ izes the importance of his position, and, he is at all Sous letters which 


they feel we ought to answer, 


ll, to eyery musical community, for, despite his in earnest, is more studious and ambitious than at 
; : 5 ite generally ieve home. 

yanced age (76) he w quite generally believed to ; fe, 
i i $ T ite SOF 

be in robust health. Indeed, even here, in Berlin, the Sara GuROVITCH. & Limirs or y 

| serious nature of his last illness was known to but 
] comparatively few musicians. Many resident artis 
nted with the fact 


IRTUOs 


We called our readers’ attention, about two years Mr. John Broadhouse, 


ago, to a highly gifted American girl for whom we — such an interesting 


in the Strad, 


as written 


article on the ¢ i Fact 
‘ 7 a : ~ agho s question of yirtu- 
and students were even unacqua predicted a brilliant future—Sara Guroyitch. Miss — osity that it deserves reproduction. It is a Saab 
| that Joachim lay on his death-bed; but this was prob- — (Guyoyitech is about to begin professional work in sensible article which Pet aes oe 


all viol 
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AMO Woop é Pai 
Weary of composers for 


the violin who can neither tell them what is new nor 
equal what is old, just as they are w of pla 
who can only repeat those stale tricks of mere digital 
dexterity, which have no more connection with genu- 
ine music than the quack nostrums of the market- 
place have with the healing arts of Sir Thomas Lister 
or Sir Frederick Treves. 

A full and complete technique is, of course, abso- 
lutely necessary to the violinist, and I am not decry- 
ing the mastery of every sort of difficulty as an in- 
dispensable part of the equipment of every public ex- 
Ponent of violin music. It ought not to be necessary 
(and I hope it is not) for me to say this. ‘The tech- 
nical virtuosity which I condemn is the virtuosity 
Which makes of technique the end and not the means. 

This sort of yirtuosity—mere finger-cleverness—can 
80 no further than it has gone already. Hyery po! 
ble difficulty on the violin is to be found in the works 
of Paganini, who, as all the world knows, has been 
dead nearly seventy years. During those seventy 
Years no player has discovered any new tours de force. 
The trickster, the mere technical “fireworks” player, 
can do nothing, can invent nothing, which was not 
done and invented by that astounding executant. The 
Tapid scale and arpeggio passages, the pizzicati with 
either hand, the single and double harmonics in pas- 
Sages, shakes, or. otherwise, the tremendous leaps from 
nut to bridge, the double stops, the octave passages, 
and the whole “tI of tricks,” were all part and 
Parcel of Paganini’s stock in trade, and the modern 
“trick-player” can add nothing to the already com- 
plete repertory. The great Sevcik’s method teaches 
his pupils to master these difficulties quickly, but 
even Sevcik has added no new “difficulty” to the for- 
midable array expounded by Paganini. Nor can he. 

The mere yirtuoso can achieve no higher end than 
to convince his 1} s of his own clevernes And 
that charlatanis The true 
artist can overcome all the difficultic - 
charlatan, but the aim of the former verclies ae 
‘nd beyond himself and his own glorification. That 
is the difference between the two, and it sets them as 
Wide asunder as the poles. 

There are two sorts of difficulties—(«) those v tiie 
Merely show off, and are intended to show ae 
cleverness of the performer; (0) those which Bie 
an integral part of a genuine work of ints, aH 
former are to be shunned, the latter are to be stu d. 
4nd overcome. [llustrations of both sorts eae 
Let us take two from composers who were ~— 
Doraries:—Locatelli (1693-1764), and J. at ee 
Os 1750). No greate COREA poet Seas ilus- 
nO two sets of violin “difficulties could he hove: 
trate the two classes (a) and (0) : 
Locatelli, in his Caprice called 
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4nd absurd” Locatelli is by no means id speaking 
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adays would be “virtuosity” of the worst kind; to play 
Bach's “Chaconne” is not only to overcome difficul- 
ties of no mean order, but at the same time to play a 
noble work the beauties of which will never grow 
stale while the violin retains its position as a solo 
instrument. 

The great writers of concertos and other works for 
the violin have not shirked difficulties, as everyone 
knows who is acquainted with the compositions of 
Bach, Beethoven, Spohr, Tartini, Viotti, Mendels- 
sohn, and a host of others; but those writers, and 
all others who deserve to be called classic, have never 
made the display of difficulties their main purpose, 
but have always subordinated feats of execution to 
their artistic design. They have never introduced 
into their violin works what Paul David calls “such 
senseless feats of execution” as the passage above 
given from Loeatelli, whom another writer (Wasie- 
lewsky) calls “the great-grandfather of our modern 
finger-heroes.” They haye never pandered to the 
itching fingers of the mere showman, the height of 
whose ambition is attained when unthinking and 
undiscriminating audiences applaud his acrobatic 
performances. 

Exponents of violin music should always remember 
that “a man’s character is known by the company he 
keeps”; and for a man to play, either for encores or 
, pieces which merely serve to display his 
own “finger-heroism,” is to lower his dignity as an 
artist. I was told some years ago that a very cleyer 
violinist (who is also, as I know, a great artist) 
onee played as an encore Paganini’s “Moto Per- 
petuo,” and played it in octaves. This could only 
have been done out of ‘sheer devilry.” and from a 
desire to capture the worthless applause of the 
crowd. I did not hear it; but I hope the time will 
come when a cultivated audience would vigorously 
hiss such a performance, That was virtuosity in its 
most degrading and least attractive form, There are 
plenty of fine pieces available without any necessity 
for “out-ITeroding Ierod” by useless display of what 
the Germans call “Fingerfertigkeit.” 

Composers of music for the violin ought also to 
remember that violin “difficulties” have long ago been 
all used up. They can find nothing new in that line. 
The field of legitimate music, on the other hand, is 
no means exhausted. There is plenty of room 


by 

for good work, noble work, artistic work. The pub- 
lie, ever growing more musical, more acquainted with 
the the great masters, more refined in their 


tastes, will aly welcome with open arms the com- 
poser for the violin who has something good to sa 
and who says it with all the earnestness and conyic- 
tion of a true artistic nature, The earnest searcher 
after new material for violin solos will be more and 
more certain of a hearty welcome as culture grows; 
while the mere purveyor of technicalities will be, 
as he richly deserves, steadily but surely, elbowed 
rotice.—Joln Broadhouse. 
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DIFFERENT generations hear differently. In the 
best sacred music of the old Italian school we find 
progressions in parallel fifths which could not have 
offended the ear at that epoch. Even in Bach and 
Handel we find them, but in much milder form; the 
contrapuntal school carefully avoided all parallel pro- 
eressions. In the time of Mozart they d Appeared 
entirely; the great theoreticians of that period forbade 
ath, until Beethoven allowed 


them on the pain of di ; 
them with fine effect in chromatic passages, Of 
course such chromatic fifths if permitted to last—say 
twenty measures—are anything but beautiful; but it 
must always be remembered that they and similar 
liberties should not be judged absolutely, but in re- 
lation to what goes before and to what succeeds them, 
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asked to play with expression, with- 
vised what to expre: to play forte 
or piano, strictly in time or in tempo rubato, in- 
crease and accelerate, or diminish and retard, with- 
out the shadow of an idea why to do so. Such 
1 performance, although it may conform to 


out bein 


mechan ie 5 Sen 
the dynamic marks of the composition, is like unto 


a” sermon by a young student of theology, upon whom 
Ld is not as yet de- 


the heavenly flame of inspiration h 
ended, and who simply speaks according to the 
see ae 


ules of oratory and eloention. Both performances 
rules CON 


leave the listeners cold, indifferent, 
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THREE COMPOSITIONS 


THE VIOLIN 


with Planoforte Accompaniment, by 


ARTHUR SEYBOLD 


Op. 125. Capri. Italian Romance - - - 60c 
Op. 126. From Bygone Days - - + - 65¢ 
Op. 127. Pippa’s Dance = - - = 6c 

Three melodious, easy, but effective violin solos, 
written for the first position throughout. 

The first is in the style of a barcarolle; the second is a 
minuet; the third a very tuneful waltz. The effects in 
light and shade, phrasing, legato and staccato, etc., are 
pleasing and the accompaniments are easy and well 
blended with the solo parts. As teaching pieces, they 
are admirable. 


40 EASY AND PROGRESSIVE 
VIOLIN STUDIES 


in the First Position 
By CARL BOHM Op. 367 Price, $1.00 
Much attention is paid to the various bowings, with the 
whole bow, middle, lower half, nut or point, and by the 
use of many kinds of phrasings, legato and staccato, half- 
staccato and portamento, alternating legato and staccato, 
ete., the value of the work cannot be too highly estimated. 
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VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Paraphrase of : 


NEARER MY GOD TO THE 


A solo that is playable, pretty, and effective 
With 3-note sustained chords (not arpeggios) 
A new feature in violin playing 

And a new device that makes it a success 

No changing of the bridge or anything radical 
required 


Price 50c. Postal money order 


Trade discount, but not ou single copies 
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RECREATIONS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
In the First Position 


F. A. FRANKLIN, Opus 40. 


6356 1. Off for the Front, March. Grade II. .50 
6357 2. Summer Night. Waltz, Grade II. - .50 
6358 3. Swing Song. Gradell. - - ~ ~ .40 
6359 4. Meadow Queen. Schottische. Grade II .50 
6360 5. In Mischief, Polka. Grade ll. - .50 


No. 6356 OFF FOR THE FRONT 


Grate MARCH Price,5D Conta 


FA. FRANKLIN, Op. 40, Nod 


Tempo di Marcia 4 wd. 120 
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A| GREAT deal has been writ- 
TOW PUPILS ten concerning the necessity 
MAY HELP? for teachers adjusting their 


THEIR TEACHERS, mental attitude to each indi- 

vidual pupil, and no doubt 
such advice is of paramount importance; but there 
is another side to the question, and this side is in 
danger of being overlooked. 

Nearly all pupils—young pupils particularly—look 
upon their professors with something akin to fear 
and suspicion; the mere fact that they are compelled 
to take a lesson of a certain duration at a fixed 
time, whether they like it. or not, seems to arouse 
in their minds a distaste for the personality of their 
particular teacher, All teachers will know what I 
mean, <A child is often neryous, shy, awkward or 
irritable for no other reason on earth than that it 
is expected to work when it wants to play. It is, 
of course, the duty of every teacher of music, or of 
-anything else, to get on terms of confidence and mutual 
liking with each and all of his students, and there 
can be no doubt that the ability to do this is 
one of the great factors of success. Neverthe- 
less, every professor has among his numerous 
pupils three or four who are persistently in- 
tractable, and no amount of tact on his part 
can overcome their shyness or hidden rebellion. 

It is to pupils of this kind that I wish to say 
a few direct words. Remember that your teach- 
er desires to help you as much as in his power. 
If he seems a little hard and unsympathetic 
towards you when you have failed to do the 
nec ry amount of practicing, it is because 
he wishes to cure as quickl possible any 
disposition of yours towards laziness or indi-f 
ference. He probably understands you much 
better than you understand him, and he can 
enter fully into the difficulties that face you 
because he himself has had to flght against 
and overcome those self-same difficulties. If 
at times he is imptient, you must recollect that 
he is teaching all day and every day, and that 
just as he owes respect and consideration to 
you ag his pupil, so do you, on your part, owe to him 
equal respect and consideration, The ordinary vir- 
tues of punctuality, obedience, perseverance and close 
attention are the least that the right-minded pupil 
can possess; in addittion to these, he should show a 
consant cheerfulness and an attitude of deference 
towards his teacher, 

Your teacher is not your enemy; on the contrary, 
he is one of your best friends. While you are under 
his eare it is his constant endeavor to bring out the 
best that is in you, to develop and train all that i 
beautiful in your nature. His way of doing this may 
not seem to you the wisest and best, but you must 
bear in mind that you are young and inexperienced, 
and that your teacher has been trained in his wo 
and has enjoyed the advantage of years of close ob- 
servation and study. If you are to get from your 
professor all that he is capable of giving you, you 
must surrender yourself up to him completely, and 
never question any of his dicta save in a tone of 
respect. If, after long thought, you decide that some- 
thing in his method of instructing you is in direct 
opposition to the dictates of your own pérsonality, it 
ig open to you to state your difficulty calmly and 
deferentially ; for, after all, even the greatest and 
cleverest. men occasionally make mistakes. Your in- 
structor will probably be willing enough to discuss 
with you any difficulty of this description in order 
that your work together may be more smooth and 
therefore more satisfactory. 

For some reason or other many a student imagines 
that his teacher must of necessity be working in 
direct opposition to his pupils’ d Tf a teacher 
is sO working, the fault must pr lly always lie 
with the pupil. Student and professor should alw 
collaborate for the improvement of the form just 
can do nothing withont his stance, so 


a 


as you 


is he also powerless unless you help him. Of one thing 
you may be sure—however pleased you may be at 
your own progress, your pleasure will be nothing 
compared with I for he will have the permanent 
satisfaction of knowing that he has helped. stilt 
another human being to understand and appreciate the 
ineffable beauties of the most beautiful of all the arts. 
—Cerald Cumberland. 


AUNT EUNICE’S. LETTER. 
My dear little friends: 

Every once in a while you will hear some one 
speak of “ideals” or an “ideal and they say it in 
that kind of a way as if “little folks’ had no busi- 
ness to even ask what it meant. Now, if there is 
iything a little boy or girl ought to know about, it 
san “ideal”? And yet you go up into the library 
and get down the big dictionary all you will find is 
this queer lot of words: 

“Ideal :—Conforming completely to a standard of 


LUTHER IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


perfection ; a standard of desire; an ultimate object or 
aim; a mental conception of what is most desirable”’— 
all of which doesn't mean very much—does it? A 
vreat French writer once said that language was the 
art of hiding thoughts and he was pretty nearly right 
in this case for behind t little word, “ideal,” there 
is a thought so big and grand that it has been the 
power, the force, the engine that has moved most all 
of our great men to do those noble and good things 
by which they are remembered. When you go through 
the parks of your nearest city and see statues put up 
to the memory of famous people, always remember 
that these. statues were not built by other people for 
the mere pleasure of doing it, but were placed there 
because the ideal that the man possessed was so strone 
that it lives after him. Now, don't you’ think that 
it is about time that you knew just what this Wwon- 
derful thing that people call an “ideal” ig? 

When a hoy or a sir or 2 man or a woman feels 
that there is something to be done that will help 
ihe people of the world to live better, happier, ‘dader 
healthier or nobler lives, and then resolyes ova tl des 
thi and not to let anything in the world stop oy 
nae of oe pane is said to be followin 

eee ca ave a fine idea of what 
of what is the best thine to do in any line in shite 
you may be working and if you follow that id % 
never letting anything stop you, you have pie au Ha, 
This world and the people in it grow better exe ideal. 
and it is the ideals of good men and women ee ‘o 
it srow, Theneyver ; . a nike 

Whenever the world goog ahead in busines 


in law, in medi- 
Mm ideal working 


is right, 


in art, in manufacture, i science 
cine or in musie it is because of 
inside some noble man or woman, 
down and try to tell you about the 
T could take several years doing it y 
many books bigger than the die 


If T were to sit 
ideals of 
md could fil] 
tionary, But 7 


people 
many, 
want 


to tell you about two great musicians with ideals, 
for you will hear of thes 


men all your days, al- 
though they have just now closed their happy lives 
here and entered what the German people so beauti- 
fully call “Lhe Garden of VPeace.” This little talk 


upon “ideals” seems very much to the point now, 
for like all other idealists, that is, men who have 
followed ideals, these two men, Joseph Joachim and 
Edvard Grieg, have made great sacrifices to follow 
their ideals. 

In other parts of this paper, you will find a great 
deal of information about these two masters who 
have just passed aw; It would be a splendid idea 
for you to read as much of this as possible, not omit: 
ting the life sketch of Grieg which Mr. Hill has put 
in with the QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS for this month 
in reply to an inquiry he had .received. If there is 
any big word you don’t understand, take ‘Tue ErupE 
to your teacher or to some older persons and they 
will be only too glad to explain it to you. 

When Joseph Joachim was about the 
of, the little folk: 
already formed hi 
violin in Tlungary. 


age of many 
who are reading my letter, he had 
ideal. For he commenced to study 


: (vhere he was born 1831), when 
he was only five years old and when he was ren, 


he as so well along.that he played in publie with his 
teacher, This was in the city of Pesth and the teacher 
had the funny name, Szervacinski When ry v 
twelve years old the little Joseph gave a concert in 
Leipzig in company with one of the greatest singers 
of the day and he was so successful that his fame 
soon spread all over Europe. How he must ene 
practiced! How he must have loved his dea rae i ! 
What a fine ideal he must have had! 
In Leipzig Joachim was Iueky enouh to have 
as friends no less persons than ‘AMendeleeohi 
Schumann, and David, the great violinist. "That 
saw how talented Joachim was and, like" ail 
noble men, urged him to stick to his’ ideal - 
devote himself only to the best in his : 
Joachim never wasted any time playing vee ‘ 
such as pieces like the disgusting time a i 
of to- There were plenty of such ites 
then, but he kept away from them—that Be 
sticking to his ideal, Then he went to London 
and then back to Leipzig, and then to Weinine, 
where he was Conzertmeister (the man who 
ne the first violin and is a sort of second 
a Tt and then to Berlin, where he 


beeame fonnected with the Royal High School 
of Musie, one of the , { 


schools in the world 


tis 


most celebrated music 
and where he has bee 

teachoy se he has been 

ni director for nearly forty years. He 

i, Stola:a a i. string amartet (violin, second vio- 

position a) au of large violin played in the same 

hor of ti t elins and violincello, a very large mem- 

ate Bae family one end of which reste upon 

chair) pati player remaining seated in an Ondingay 

ite a Sette toured: Rovope repeatedly and 
as always greeted by seey 
z g YY crowdes ane i 

lovers of the art of music. ded houses filed with 


i : T heard the quarte nae 
ondon and T shall never forset low ae eo yee 
etly and sin- 


listened s 
Ten eew ae ae 6a that not a note would be 
‘ who knew Joachim loved him and 


he seemed ¢ 
s oO have ¢ rot . 
il love lin, a = of making his audience admire 
and when TL gay rape 7 Splendid man to look upon 
i ae in Berlin : 
talked with )j im some time later 
pes e ater and 
told the pag (here was something in his roi that 
knew a b © Secret of his. success. No 1 
@DOY or a vip w oer SS. NOW never” 
Aa TE wit a5 rs who did Not like to know secrets. 
sieeehes 1 he You the secret of Joseph Jonchim’s 
to a noble ‘itaate ai alw held close 
enaral P 2 Advancing yer + vo 
waned, but his eine wees Meng years his technic 
made such » & Dursuit of 
shone forth 


UW imp: 
in his pla 


7 ing, Fey 4 

of youth had gone ther After the fiery brilliance 

ao aii there was lof a -Horious alow TEE 

thinwe: ee ee Owilignk. glorious glow Ti 
88 Seriously in all Who think about 


1 parts of 
Achim had repen 
Cambridge 
rary 


AN Unive 
Ong he tae ae Shave also been lavish with 
wen made 4g knight of several 


- But the 
Joachim: eyop distinction that Joseph 
“as that which he bestowed 


and Joseph J 


n Europe realized this 
him. Tn 1877 


ae honors heaped upor 
Mversity, England, ¢on- 


ree Of Le 6 
at efor sic on 
iiafiios roof Musie up! 


him, Gorm ‘Tb 
degree: 


orde 


Sreatest 
Attained 


pon himsel¢ When ] 
le 


“to play only the best a 2S 2 little boy and resolved! 
the best way Dossihle.? "Sle and to play that music 
Now J . 


3 Want to te 
things ‘illo Tina ve ba YOU some very interestin® 
MR. Tt Gf you fool tired nw 


you had better put Tue Erupe down and run off and 
play. When you feel rested take up my letter again 
-and begin right here. You see I believe in letting 
my little friends have just as good a time as possible 
and I want you to look forward to my letters as there 
are no end of things that I will have to tell you that 
you will want to hear. ; 

Grieg’s mother was musical and she gave him his 
first lessons in Norway, where the famous composer 
was born, in 1843. Now when a boy's mother forms 
his ideal it is usually a noble one and Grieg was 
very fortunate in th His mother sang the lovely 
old Norwegian tunes to him from his babyhood and 
Grieg never forgot them. The great Trench com- 
poser, Gounod, says that the songs his Joving mother 
sang to him were the greatest forces of his musical 
life. So it was that when Grieg went to the Leipzig 
conservatory in 1858S and studied with Hauptmann, 
Richter, Rietz, Reinecke, Wenzel and Mo- 
scheles, he naturally fell into a great tide 
of music of which the principal streams 
at that time were Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann. Two very beautiful streams were 
these to be sure, but where the Missis 
sippi river flows, no other river will ever 
flow and the river beds that Mendelssohn 
and Schumann have taken up can never 
be filled with other musical streams. 
Niels Gade, another Scandinavian com- 
boser, tried to write as much like Men- 
delssohn as be could, His music was 
more effeminate than Mendelssohn’s in 
some ways, and some people who tried 
to be funny used to call Gade, “Mrs. 
Mendelssohn.” Now Grieg knew that 
it was useless to try to follow the ways 
of either Schumann or Mendelssohn and 
it was here that the ideal his mother 
formed for him came to him and pointed 
to the right path. ‘The songs he had 
heard in his childhood all came back 
like dreams, and although he even went 
to Copenhagen to study under Gade he 
held to his ideal and when he met Rikard 
Nordraak, another young Norwegian com- 
Doser, they jointly resolved to combat 
the effeminate tendencies of the Gade- 
Mendelssohn school. This ideal shaped 
Grieg’s carcer from that time on and 
resulted in the writing of much beautiful 
musie, 

Tf you cannot play the lovely funeral 
march, “Ase’s Death,” in the Music part 
of THE Erupr for this month, get some- 
one to assist you and you will see at 
once how different Grieg’s music sounds 
from anything you have ever heard. 
This piece is from the music to a play 
cilled “Peer Gynt,” by the great Nor 
Wegian poet, Ibsen, who was also an 
idealist in the highest sense of the word. 
The “Peer Gynt” musie was so different 
in flayor from the usual music provided 
for the theatre that although the miny 
Was not produced in America until Jast 
Year the music had been played every 
where, 

Burdened with a serious lung t i 
48 wag Chopin, Grieg fought throus® 
latter years of his life, pouring 
into music and standing firm by 
ideal, 

Now this letter is already too les 
but T love to write to you and there ar 


Te tell 
ma ings thi ould like to 
ny things that I wou me if there 


rouble, 
the 
his soul 
his 


ig anything 


you. Won't you write to + want older students 
You would like to know? I don’t wal place in THE 
fo write, as they have a separate and children 
Erupe, but this page is for children 90% oy yout 
only, and £ want you to feel ey to the point. 
wn, Make your letters short and Be paper and put 
Write only on one side of a sheet Don’t 


sheet of papers 


YOU name and address on every to write 


ask any silly questions, but don't carat: bothers 
for any information upon any subjec yma and papa 
You, and especially questions that atl sau j may 
or your teacher have not answered for ¢ Tam going 
Not be able to answer all questions, be ae practice 
lo do my best. Good-bye until engine { am think- 
hava for a high ideal, and laseuatree to say to you 


rd inte 


Mg about something new 


unt Eunice. 
Next month, Affec A 


jonately. 


THE ETUDE 


Tleld its last meeting for the sea- 
“TITE PRESSER son, June 17th, the home of 
MUSIC CLUB” s leader, Miss EK. W. Willey. 

The president, Miss Laura M. 
Vetter, gave an interesting synopsis of the meetings, 
mentioning the names of the mu ns whose works 
and lives they have studied, the musical terms that 
were now so familiar, and the great improvement 
made in sight reading, and closed with the remark, 
“Taking it all together, I am sure everyone will join 
with me in saying that the past nine months haye 
been well spent.” 

The vice-president, Lilian Remington, was to have 
written a sketch of the “Life of Liszt” for the last 
meeting, but was unable to do so on account of illness, 

The report of the secretary, [Ethel Cunningham, 
made it very evident that much had been learned at 
the club meetings. The average attendance was fifteen, 


ADAGIO HERTESICK, 


he secretary ended by saying, “ I think the club 
has been a success, and a pleasure as well as a benefit 
to the members.” 

The bright little treasurer, Mazella Aldrich, who 
kept the dues promptly paid, announced that after 


expenses were all settled there remained over five 
dollars in the treasury, which would be spent next 
season for musical literature. May “The Presser 


Musie Club” become an honor to its name—ZIMiss 1, 
W. Filley. 


CuaMINADE CLuBs: Wight pupils of Mrs, A. Ta. 
Meade: meets twice @ month: a small fee is charged, 
proceeds to be used in providing an outing; studies 

eat composers and their works, each program 


sting of a paper on the composer studied and a 
am, THE Ercpr is used ar meetings, 


short musical pre 
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Tlave all the club members sit 
in a circle. Let the teacher be in 
center of group. She has in her 
hand cards with the letters of the alphabet, one letter 
on each card, She places on the floor the letter A, 
where all may see. Let the pupils call out musical 
terms and give the meaning of each named; for ex- 
ample, ent, accidental, accelerando, accompaniment, 
et The pupil giving the largest number of words 
receives the card. The teacher now puts B on the 
floor—basso, bar, beat. ete. Use all letters of the 
alphabet and the pupil having most cards receives the 
prize. 

At the next club meeting the names of the masters 
of music might be given and some little interesting 
point in their history: for example, Abt, Auber, ete. 
Then B. Here the pupils have no end of names.— 
Katherine Morgan, 


A CLUB GAME. 


THERE is a class of pupils who come 
to a standstill without any evident rea- 
son, There is proof t they have 
musical talent, and the class in mind are 
always hard students. There is a 
certain hesitancy in their playing, a 
lack of life. They do not keep an even 
time, but frequently make unexpected 
holds; they seem to be waiting an in- 
stant to be sure they are right before 
they strike the next note, and in fact 
this is just wherein lies the trouble. 
They have fallen into the habit of 
mentally guiding every movement of the 
fingers; they read notes separately in- 
stead of by groups; they read a note and 
then play it, the next note and play 
that, and so on, ‘They fear to trust their 
musical instinct or sense of tune and 
rhythm, but wait to get a mental 

. knowledge and find that they are cor- 
rect by careful reading before playing 
the next note, 

The remedy lies in. first teaching them 
to read by groups, and to read all notes 
Nelonging to a pulse by a single mental 
effort; and in piece playing, after they 
ean go through it with sometvhat of 
ease, to play it by phrases. Make a 
special endeavor to give each phrase as 


a complete and unbroken musical 
thought in which shall be shown no 
hesitating. Pupils of this class are 


greatly 
espec 


benefited by 
ly such 


memorizing 
pieces as 


musi 
have a well 
marked rhythm, They need to play such 
pieces purposely, to avoid much detail 
in the mental directing and governing of 
their fingers upon the right notes; for 
when a piece is well learned the fingers, 
of themselves, will play correctly when 
under the sway of the player's musical 
feelings. They need to discover that their 
fingers and musical sense can be trusted 
to g 


lone, 


Tur first great necessity in technie 
is to secure a loose arm, wrist, hand and 
fingers; therefore the hand or wrist 
touch should be taught in the first les- 
sons. It not only is called into practical 
use for expressive playing as soon as 
pieces are studied, but it soonest se- 
cures a good legato touch, beeause of 
the loosening of the muscles and joints 
used in playing, and because of the con- 


trast of effect. 

TUE real musician and musie student should ex- 
amine every composition that he plays, in order to 
hear, see, feel, and inwardly breathe its harmony with 
every chord. He should study the accent, rhythmie 
flow or pulsation, and every separate impulse, either of 

harmony, or measure, in order to make the 
alive and true to the inner promptings of the 
— Sher 


melody, 


oud. 


compose 


Iv is good drill for pupils to have practice in vead- 
ing from manuscript music, as it lacks the mechanical 
accuracy of printed musie. Tt is also a good thing for 
pupils to play a composition from more than one edi- 
of studies, sonatinas, sonatas, ete, as the 
ize of notes, staff, the space given to 
reps the eye alért, 


tion, as 
difference in the 
a measure, ete, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 4&4“ PUBLISHER 


A STOCK OF 
MUSIC ON SALE. nothing which is a greater con- 

venience than to haye in their 
studic stock of music, as large as the number of 
pupils demands, to be used from during the teaching 
season for whateyer needs or purposes that may hap- 
pen to arise from time to time with each and every 
pupil. Such a selection from the point of convenience 
alone, if it has been judiciously ordered and well filled, 
furnishes a result that is almost ideal. 


No house in the country has the peculiar advantages 
for doing just this thing as has that of Theo. P1 
added to an intimate knowledge of the needs of the 
profession, the result of actual work, is the experience 
of over twenty years as a publisher, 

As -a_ basi: 
publica 
ing catalogue of original publications of ¢ 
tional value. There are few of our mar 
will not be found in the study of every prog 
teacher in the country. One of our publications, 
““Mathews’ Standard Graded Course,” has the unique 
distinction of having been imitated and paralleled to 
a greater extent than any other educational work ever 
published for any profession. To which we add ef- 
ficient help trained to the business by ourselyes; the 
same large discounts on “On Sale” as on regular orders ; 
the most liberal terms and courteous treatment; 
promptness above all things, and satisfaction abso- 
lutely guaranteed, at any expense. 


Or 


s we have a large, well-seleeted stock of 
tions ef all houses and a constantly S 


Catalogues and special lists of publications for 
particular purposes carefully selected from the cata- 
logues of the world and sold as though of our own 
publication. Our system of dealing and information 
on any subject connected with music are free for the 
asking. 


Don’t think because your order ig small that we 
will not attend to it. It may perhaps receive even 
quicker attention than the large orders, for natural 
reasons. 


The Kberality of our system of sending musie “On 
Sale” to our patrons has some disadvantages, both to 
us and to our customers, well as being of the 
enormous convenience that it is. The musie will get 
shop-worn and we must ask all of our customers to 
show some leniency along this one line in return for 
the favors given. 


ee € 


We are constantly publishing, 

NEW MUSIC during the teaching season, sheet 

ON SALE, music and studies, the use of which, 

and particularly the having of them 

on hand, is of great aid and of great convenience to 

every teacher. A large number of our patrons sub- 

ibe to this New Music On Sale. We have three 

classes, Piano, Vocal and Octayo. You can subscribe 
to any one or all of them. 


The music is sent at our best price, you place it 
with any other On Sale that you have from us and 
the returns are made at the end of the teaching season 
during the next summer, according to very liberal 
rules which we send out at that time. There is no 
expense or responsibility in the matter but the postage, 
and we send about ten pieces each month, from 
October to May. They can be stopped at any time, a 
postal will either start them or stop them, 


# * 


ONGS FOR CHILDREN will be continued on 
special offer during the current month, but the 
offer will shortky be withdrawn. This volume will 
contain a miscellaneous collection of Children’s Songs 
suited to all occasions, both for home and school use 
and also for public entertainment, including character 
ction songs, drills, as well as simple little 
uited to very young players and singers. « 


sony! 
songs 

A few of the composers represented are: Bristow, 
Gottschalk, Bertha Metzler, Frances Robinson, L. 1, 
Orth, George L. Spaulding, Lewis and Clarke. to- 
gether with many others. The work will be beauti 
fully gotten out and be sure to please. The spec 
introductory price will be 30 cents, postpaid. If 
charged. the postage will be additional 


WG re going to. offer 
METRONOMES AT teachers and students a 
SPECIAL PRICES. chance to get their metro- 
nomes at the opening of this 
season at a very special pric For cash only on all 
orders sent to us before October 30th we will sell the 
American metronome made without bell for 
5, With bell, $3.25, transportation paid by u 
On the best metronome made, trademarked J 
without bell, $3.00, with bell, 
paid. Both of these metronome guaranteed and 
we will send as many as are desired at the above 
sh only during the month ¢f October. 
litle special favor for our patrons on a neces 
article. 


Bag 
50, transportation 


prices for ¢ 


* * 
M ETHODICAL SIGHT SINGING 

by I. W. Root, Op. 21, 
Through the Keys, 
This volurze is the author's most recent addition to 
the author's complete course entitled ‘Technic and 
Art of Sins * and is a distinet continuation of his 
highly successful work ‘Methodical Sight Singing. 
In Part ITI the student is taken through the ke 
a second time, giving much valuable drill and practice 
in intervals and chords, together with a variety of 
rhythms. There .are many interesting examples of 
sight reading taken from the old masters. 

Until the work appears on the market the spec 
price will be 25 cents, postpaid, if cash aecompanic 
the order. If charged, the postage is additional. 

* * * 
HE CHOPIN ALBUM, edited by Isidor Philipp, 
is now in the hands of our engravers. It will 
contain the ‘same works found in corresponding 
adarvd editions, including 
mazurkas, nocturnes, 


PART III, 
x 


‘ond = ‘Time 


is now in course of preparation. 


albums in the various s' 
the favorite waltzes, polo: 
ballades, etudes, ete. 

M. Philipp, in addition to bei 
living teachers, is a most accomplished editor. 
work ig practical and up-io-date. The Chopin Album 
is one of the most popular of all albums. Our edition 
will be as good as it is possible for us to make it. 

During the current month the special introductor 
price will be 30 cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies 
the o-der. If charged, postage will be additional, 

* * * 

"TWENTY-FOUR Progressive Studies 
NEW ORGAN for Pipe Organ, by Geo. BE. Whit- 
STUDIES. ing, will shortly be published by 
this house, All teachers and 
students of the organ will welcome these studies. 
They are intended to fill a place in the teaching 
repertoire where there is a great scarcity of material. 
They will be used to follow directly any elementary 
organ instructor, as, for instance, Stainer’s “The 
Organ” or Rogers’ “Graded Materials,” bridging the 
gap between these worl and the more advanced 

studies and pieces. 

Mr. Whiting’s work is of the most practical char- 
acter. Tlis object in these studies is to fit pupils for 
all-round playing but more particularly for the de- 
mands of the service playing in church, so that, hay- 
ing obtained a certain degree of general prof 
they may be prepared to advance to the higher forms 
of organ performance. These studies are beautifully 
made and, in addition to illustrating comprehensive 
ariety of technical work, they afford excellent drill 
in registration. The pedal work throughout is par- 
ticularly yaluable. Mr. Whiting’s name alone is a 
ent guarantee of the excellence of this work. 
It should mect with a warm reception. In ‘addition 
to the usual preface, the author has written a deSerip- 
tion of the interior construction of the organ, which 
is quite the best thing of the kind we have ever seen, 

The special introductory price during the 
month, in advance of publication, will he 

* * * 
FYIRst BOOK OF MELODIC sTUDIES (Biude 
Chantants, Op. 100), by Croises, 
and the special offer price is herehy 
shall be pleased, however, fo send a copy for examina- 
tion to all who may be interested, ' 

These delightful studies may to Used as alternat 
for many better known but legs melodious studios of 
similar grade. There are twenty-five studiog ar ati 
each occupying pages and each having 4 “lias 4 
istic tifle. = eae 


ais 


# one of the 


Ss 


current 
80 conts, 


is now ready 
withdrawn. Woe 


Os 


WE HAVE UNDER WAY some good works of 
Robert Schumann. In ell there are four part 
There is a Schumann Album of Miscellaneous Pieces— 
then Op. GS, which is the “Album for the Young.” 
and Op. 15, which is “Scenes of Childhood’—then we 
will also publish an edition of Op, 15 and Op. 68 
combined. These are all very valuable and standard 
works in which every teacher should be interested. 
They will all be brought out in superior style in the 
Presser Edition and will soon be ready for delivery 
Tn act these three volumes will contain about ever, 
thing of Schumann that is played by the av 
player, ‘ : 
The special price on the Album of Miscellaneous 
Pieces will be only 30 cents, postpaid. Op. 68 will 


be 15 cents, Op. 15, 10 cents and Op. 68 and Op. 15 
combined, 20 cents, 


ge 


* * # 


MUsicar POEMS FOR CHILDREN, by 
Octavia Tudson, is a little work, the mention 

of which in an article on “Teaching Material for 
Children,” ia the July number of Tine eur aroused 
considerable interest. It consists of a dumber of at- 
tractive little pieces especially intended for young 
players with the object of developing the sense ot 
rhythm, teaching elementary expres cio and inenleae 
mg true musical style, This work will be of great 
Ine to teachers making a specialty of elamantine 
work, and as the little pieces have accompanying text 
they may also be used to good advantage mf irinde : 
sarten work. The last page will contain a short ex: 
planation of all the musical terms used en ' 
ee s hroughouc 
The special introductory pric in advance of publi 
eation will be twenty cents, postpaid. If th i Beg 
rged, postage will be additional, : ee 


* mt * 

YOUTHFUL DIVERSION, hy George L, Spauld- 

Ing, Is very nearly ready, but we will ener 4 is 
work at a special introductory price during this mor th. 
It.is a volume of little pieces written in various ea a 
and based on a variety of characteristic rhythms 7 
each of which is introduecd some we ; 
ditional children’s melody with one of the principal 
themes, in each case accompanied also by the usual 
text. This volume is about one grade more advanced 
than My. Spaulding's very popular “Tunes and 


s 
Rhymes for the Playy ” : 4 

aot Ayroom,” which it may be use 
follow. > ay be used to 


We give the titlos of 
lows: “Little Bo-Peep,? 
Dumpty,” “Old Mother 11 

) . bbard.? «ys 
Tlorner,” ete. "The special vas neue 
is in course of printing will he 


in 
I-known or tra- 


a few of the pieces as Tole 
Jack and Ji,” “Elum pty 


Jack 
iM price while the book 
20 conts, postnaid, 
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dren's Pieces) 


ae NDERSTUCKE ((‘hil- 
oak OW Ler 
offer is herewith Withdrawn Nias 
the study of the classics ttt ‘As an 
used. The piceos alt 
happiest’ moment. 


and the special 
introduction to 
: Work should be widely 
represent Mendelssohn in his 


Wis. eis 
Ve shall } pleased to send the 


work for examinati h 
xamination to Any who may be int tod 
ay . rested, 


ekg 
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r EEGene ian NSIVE SCALE AND AR- 
now nearly yeady oe ae Wy Watters MeFarren, is 
tinued during «ya © Special offer wit) he cone 
he se ig the current month, ae ms aly be roa 
ae aE M response to a demand for ; He Dublisluny 
aes \ Mes and AMPeEIOg | Ya complete set 
in full, py fee we ee 


: Will be a lay 
of more than sixty f large ana 
XtY page 


YS written out 
handsome yolume 


extra large plates, i hintsomety engraved on 
of the ki oy * he most exhz ; ‘le 

© Kind ever conpiled, Dap ate ae er 
© current montl 


the special price on | 
introdtctory pur- 


poses Will he dO conta Work for 


will be additional, MUS. postpaid, If charged, postage 
a 

“GREAT Compo ee : 

SE es ' URYTEEN of the 

POST CARDs, RS Great Composers of 


‘™usie, Bach, — Bee- 


del, Haydn, thoven, Chopin, Tlan- 


Gounoa, Li 


Schubert, Schumann, vem Mendelssohn, Mozart. 
represented’ in this eolienu.. Wasner and Weber are 
with the “Hon, py 


‘nted in nine colors. 
On each eard, The 


Composer's birthplace 


price, 35 cents per dozen 
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of twelve of 


A 
“GREAT MASTERS” the Great Masters of 
POST CARDS. music, Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Mandel, 


Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Wagner and Weber. These cards are of superior grade 
and white, they are 


and finish. Printed in black q Re. 
superb photo-reproductions of famous paintings. The 
price, 50 cents per set. 
*# * & 
A sprtes of of the 


“MODERN MASTERS” Modern Masters of music, 


POST CARDS. Brahms, Dvorak, Gries, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, St. 


Saéns, These cards are of the same grade, style and 
finish as “Great Masters” series saye that they are 
reproductions of photographs. ‘The price, 25 cents 
per set. 
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A series of six of the 


“OPERA COMPOSERS” composers of grand operas, 


POST CARDS. Gounod, Mascagni, Meyer- 
beer, Rossini, Verdi. Was- 


These cards are of the same grade, st yle and 
;. The price, 29 cents 
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same ctyle, grade and 
The price, 25 cents 
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touches by the author, It is impossible to a 1 abt 
when the book will be on the market, but a a 
Whether it will be finished before the first of = tt ae ae 
Ii the meantime the special offer, of 40 cents the 


have made for the book is still in force. 
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THE NILES BRYANT 


School of Piano Tuning 


Founded in 1898, became a State Corporation in 1906. 


One of our graduates earning $5.00 for an hour of easy 
professional work amid pleasant surroundings. 


_PIANO TUNING PAYS. 


Our Graduates Earn $5 to $10 per Day the Year Round. 


If you are receiving less, we can double 
our earnings, We teach Prano ‘Tun 
REGULATING, VOICING and Fink REepat 
inc in One Practical, Easy and Com- 
plete Course. After two or three months 
ey lefsure-hour study at home, you can be- 
gin to earn money by tuning, voicing, 
regulating and repairing pianos, When you 
ave finished our easy, thorough and 
fascinating course, tle Niles Bryant 
School of Piano Tuning will grant you a 
Diploma, accepted the world over as 
proof of profictency. 
The a INE ACE ONT) one exclusive 
nted invention, makes learning quick, yj e 5 
patcnrate and easy. Dy its use and our icra leet ieee 
ar, personal correspondence instruction, Any One Who Can 
clon te! Hear Can Learn t) Tune, 

The ACTION MODEL, repeatedly 
regulated and repatred by the student 
under our dfrect personal supervision, 
teaches the student how to regulate any 
plano, and how to repair every mishap 
which may occur to a plano action. 

‘We Supply FREKF to each student, 
a Tune-a-Phone, a full-sized modern up- 
right Piano Action, also all necessary 


Ool8. 

Many Professional Tuners study 
with us to perfect themselves in their 
art. Scores of musiclans take our Course 
thet they may be able to care for their 

own_instruments. But more take our Course as @ sure means 
fo MONEY-MAKING. We fit our students to command splendid 
profits in the pleasantest of professions. Read what some of 
our graduates say about it. 
9 made as high as €17 a day, but have every hope of making more. 

Bes, Joseri F. StROuTILEIN, 791 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y- 

less than one week I took in €47.50 tuning, without neglecting m: 
pastoral duties. (Rkv.) L. Lt Lust, McLean, Texas. 
‘Took up your Course Dec. 14th, 1905, Tuned first piano Jan. 13th, 1906, 
sh Whieh Lreceived 83, Have since carned as much as €12 for six hourst 

worl, Frep Norman, 1474 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
£500.00 would not tempt me to give up the knowledge I gained from 

your school, ZELL POLLACK, Limeridge, Wis. 
I can now tune four pianosaday. Ireceive 82.50 each, so 1 make aa 

high as 610 for a day’s work, WELLINGTON R. Rerb, Elgin, 111. 
get more tuning than Ican do. I owe my success to your school. 

W. J. Corcoran, Elinira, N. ¥. 

easily earn 875 to 8100 per month tuning. 

Dean) us (Rey.) J. B. SCcHWIETERT, Grinnell, lowa. 
The Niles Bryant School is everything that it claim. 
be. Yesterday I made #3.90 tuning and repairing piano 
ERVEN S. Hunt, Greenville, Ohio, 


LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE 
PROSPEROUS. 
The Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning 


i, Monument Square, 
Battle Creek, Mich. U. S.A. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Booklet, 


The Action Model. 


A TONIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of water, 
refreshes and invigorates the entire system. 
A strengthening tonic and nerve food. 


Composer H. J. STORER Critic | 
Music Editor Theoretical Instruction 


Lessons by correspondence, manuscripts revised and corre 
Address care of THE Otiver Dirson Co., Boston, } 
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THE EVERETT PIANO 


q Every appeal we make for consideration of 


this piano is caused by its compelling attributes— 


principally its superior tone  distinction—its 
tone carrying capacity or vibration—its power, 


and its singing quality. 


@ Constant striving for the best in tome is 


the secret of our success therein. 
@ Everett Tone is tome that Compels. 


q This definite attribute upholds Everett 


sovereignty among pianos. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Owners of the Everett Piano Co., Boston 


Christmas-Time Songs and Carol 


For Old and Young Together 
Words by Edith Hope Kinney Music by Mrs. Crosby Adams 
CONTENTS. 

Songs of the Night Watches 
Opening Prayer The Christ Child 
The Bells (3 voices) The Olden Christmas 


Christmas Love shine On 0 Star 
Reindeer Song 5 


The Christmas So 
On Christmas Eve Ages Be See 
Happy Song Glory to God in the Highest 
Chime and Carol (3 voices) _‘(8 voices) 
The Christmas Tree Cares Moming 
Circling tho Tree (piano) —_ Gracting Song—M. 
Santa Claus fy Ontisemagy eee 
Christmas Day 

Children’s Song (2 settings) 

orship Song—To Church, To Chureh 

Bethlehem of Judea 

Closing Prayer 
The Book, 43c, Postpaid, 
Single Song Copies, 5c each. 


BLANK MUSIC. 
COPYING BOOKS 


In Three Styles Only. 
- 5c 
20c 
25c 


Christmas Eve. 


Crosby Adams, Oak Park, Nl. 


Our Own Make. 


6 Staves, 24 Pages . che ets Mere 
8 le 7 oo hs 
8 ae 36S se ee 
6-Stave Books are gli x 6 inches 
8-Stave Books are g!z x 8 inches 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION 
These are unquestionably the best Music-Copying Books 
that are on the market at the present time. The er hi 
Deen made especially for these b 
ity ledger paper, standing erasures U 
astefully bound. : 
c¢ Paper of the same quality as in above books 
had in 12 and 14 staves, and voeal size 22 x 14. 
Price 60 cents per quire. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestaut Street, Phila. 


Music Typography in all ite Branches 
& 
"#-(e— Dudley Cc. Limerick —| 


Ne. 10 South Ricks Street, Philadelphia 
( Market above Fifteenth ) 


Semd for itemized Price List 
and Samples 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


Columbia Ave. and Randolph St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THe Onty New Violin 


WITH THE TRUE 
Otp ITALIAN ToNE 


Lyon & Healy CREMONATONE Violins are made under the sunny siies of southern Europe by the foremost 
ivi: i Violin-makers, in shops under our exclusive control. we -s : 
dying CREMONATONE ‘compares very favorably path the pest on fhe ol Jellian instruments) sin tone quality, 
This result is obtained (1) By using the best old Italian wood, garret-sensoned for more than a century; 

y ducing the best examples of the work of Stradavari and Gu: is; (3) By ra soft 
eee ree erenine undoubtedly the same as rnat onthe oldimasters, (4) By extending the varnishing 

ving-out process over a period of from two to five years. ™ § 
pag eared ables offer a new Violin of smooth, even tone that becomes sweeter ng one exible twat ray. 
month of use. We have long been known as the world’s leading dealers in Hane io wollns, our annus 1 sales. 
being from 20,000 to 30,000 Violins. The CREMONATONE is the result of more than y >, 
i this house. “ ree fy 

Backea fn Pap catign of this house. of the famous King Joseph Guarier ce eae a Geis 
recently sold by us for $12,000_broad, sweet tone, Sold on easy monthly pas ’ 


FREE Write totes for a F 
of the new up 

Musical Hand-book. 

types of 1 

Violins. 3 

and descriptions of over 25,000 4 

Instruments, all of good ‘quality. 


NOTE.—Professionals who have 
despaired of ever obtaining a satisfac- 
tory Violin outside of the limited stock 
of high-priced old ones, are cordially 
requested to order a CREMONATONE 
‘on seven days free trial, 


84 Adams St., Chicago. 


SEND FOR SCRIBNER’S BOOKS ON MUSIC 
SCRIBNER’S MUSICAL LITERATURE LIST 


csi ery ont of music 
New and revised edition with notes on the standard and the latest books in every department 0 


MUSIC STUDENTS, MUSIC TEACHERS AND MUSIC LOVERS 


: . Falta d stud: 
will find it to their advantage to get this Catalogue, to use in their reading an x 


WAILED FREE ON APPLICATION 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


D aS "T, Dircctor Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art 
WILLIAM I. PONTIUS, Director Department of Music CHARLES M, HOLT, Director Departmy 


Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory 
42-44 Eighth St. South and Dramatic Art Minneapolis, Minn. 


° rr ¢ SCHOOL) 
Shesa arinaay, Musical iti ratory and Dramatic Art. A large and 
6 , tion, Oratory and Dramatic Art. . 
a RIG in Pi Joice, Violin, Organ Harmony, Musical Composition, EUG eH TE ee p a a 
DSRS tT eee ele vine its own building with pleat tae lial eo: Manuia r 
filly equipped stage for acting and opera. Fall term opens September 3rd. § . 


Handel Album ORGANISTS 


i ite pi slumps of dash, for 2 specimen copy 
P piasoy with Portes aadtlagepiseal ||) SEME 20 CONTE HE ae toni laces ongeel 
ete *"Sketch See ions for the pipe organ. Some of the composers 
Selected and Edited by THEO. PRESSER Se reeutediin the acniesrpt 
Petes, 60 con's Oliver King William Faulkes 
E. d’Evry Edmondstoune Duncan 
B. Jackson Alfred Hollins and 


Charles Vincent W. Wolstenholme 
fy Published every month exceptin 
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same time experien 


of the volumes of Bach. . B31 Colonial Building, = Boston 
THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


id September. Sub- 
s will alone provide an 


extensive library that would purchase scarcely 


Agent for The Vincent Music Company, Ltd., London 


AGENTS WANTED USEFUL CHEAP G600D QUALITY 
TO SOLICIT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 100 Sheets (one bundle) 


THE ETUDE RULED MUSIC PAPER 


Liberal combinations and valuable premiums to assist in Size, 8x7 inches. Extra wide 
the work spacing. For use in schools and 
LARGE COMMISSIONS © pes all classes. PRICE, 25 CENTS 

to those who desire to devote their entire time 


THE ETUDE 1712,cHESTAUT STREET THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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POOLE PIANOS 


1 i i i tistic 
The POOLE PIANO is a strictly high grade, ar c 
instrument. In points of tone, action, design and dura 
bility, it is unexcelled. It is sold ata reasons! le price, a! 
gives the highest possible intrinsic value. Sg: 
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PERSONALITY. 


BY ©. W, FULLWOOD, 

“Personality is individuality existing in itself, with 
nature as a ground.”—S, 'T. COLERIDGE. 

LPersonality in music is revealed in the fundamental 
and distinctive characteristics of a man’s work, as 
composer, virtuoso, teacher or student. The struc- 
tural force and genius in his writing, in the breadth of 
istic conception-and interpretation, in the indi- 
vidualistie method of his teaching, in the systematic 
study and determination of the student, 

Personality is a vital principle of life. It baffles 
the deepest science and the keenest scrutiny. It is 
a mystery of the human soul and is unresolvable. 
We see its manifestations but cannot detect the thing 
itself no more than we can define the subtle force of 
electricity. What we call genius is but the highest 
manifestation of personality. It is the beautiful ex- 
pression of the individuality of the man. 

A teacher’s personality is unmistakably a factor, 
and important one, in his work. Along with 
the instruction the pupil will unconsciously be af- 
fected by the personality of the teacher. Either may 
not take into account this subtle influence, but it is 
a fact and will be determined in the results of study 
and companionship for good or ill. Tow necessary 
then to at once recognize the potency of this silent 
force and make it count for the good of the pupil, 
aye, and the teacher, A pupil will unconsciously 
study the teacher and imitate his ideas and methods, 
and sometimes will be influenced by his moral or 
mental attitude toward questions of the hour, even 
outside of the study of music. <A pupil, if attentive, 
will note the expressive performance of the teacher 
in part or in the whole of the composition or study, 
and, with this as a basis, will bring his own person- 
ality to his rendering of the same piece. 

And this brings me to another phase of the ques- 
tion, the importance of allowing the pupil's individual- 
ity scope. Lasting and beneficial results can be ob- 
tained by a judicious guidance of a pupil's study 
to the ultimate end of the manifestation of his per- 
sonality in his work. Do not cramp or check his in- 
dividual groping for a personal expression, but rather 
encourage this promising seed by suggestion and ad- 
yiee. The so-called playing by ear, often a misnomer, 
is but the personality seeking an outlet. It is a crude 
personality but it can be fostered and brought to 
fruition, and will bring new beauty and form to the art 
of the student as he advances, 

The personality of the teacher is a stimulus to the 
pupil. Often the pupil will be constrained to do bet- 
ter work by observing the systematic and determined 
attitude of the teacher during the lesson hour, 

The personality of the pupil can be nurtured by 
showing him how to analyze the parts of a study or 
piece. The teacher is merely a guide; the pupil must 
be induced to bring his. personality to bear in this 
particular phase of study as in othe? directions. 


The acme of a musician's personality is shown in 
his work as a composer or interpreter of others’ 
thoughts. This personality is not the result of the 
spontaneous springing into life like a mushroom, but 
rather the slow vitalizing growth of the oak, And 
here is the objective point of a student’s work. The 
day is past when technique was thought to be the only 
pill-of-fare of a student. Granting that it made hard 
muscles and trained hands; the pupils, a large per- 
centage of them, were digital gymnasts. To- 
day, the student must be a musician as well as a thor- 
ough technician when he has finished the course of 
study. Not only must he have a well-mastered tech- 
nique, @ thorough knowledge of the principles of his 
art, but moreover he must! have an expressive per- 
sonality which will distinguish his work from all 
others’. 

In fine, personality is the crowning result of edu- 
eation, culture, individual work founded on nature, as 
Coleridge expressed it. And this is true im literature 
and art. The student’s culture is a gradual growth 
attained by unremitting study, the reading of musical 
magazines, and the classics of literature in general, 
for a well-rounded musician must know something out- 
side of his art. Literature and music are inseparably 
connected and the student will do well to seek a gen- 
eral culfure in both arts. The student should live in 
musical atmosphere by attendance at high-grade 
lectures and conventions of musicians. By 


mere 


a 
concerts, 


these means he will learn how to make his own work 
tell with an economy of force, energy and physical 
strength. The mind and body must act together, the 
divine essence of personality will evolve as a natural 
sequence. 

{We append a few quotations bearing upon this 
subject from a recent excellent article by Lyman J. 
Gage formerly Secretary of the U. 8. Treasury.— 
Epiror.] 

When we say of a man, “He has.a commanding 
personality,” we sum up in a short phrase a total 
of elements or qualities, some perhaps discoverable 
in their outward action, but more of which are inde- 
finable. The composing elements are so blended, lke 
the several notes involved in the expression of a mus- 
ical chord, that, while we are moved by the total effect, 
we are unable to analyze the units out of which the 
composite whole is derived. This indefinable thing, 
the “human personality,” is in all the affairs of life 
the most powerful factor. It is in a large measure 
the secret of the orator’s influence, the politician’s 
triumph, and the business man’s success. 

If now the “personal factor’ is of so much im- 
portance in this world’s affairs, if it contributes 
greatly to success in life, the question naturally aris 
how its power may be gained by those who possess 
it not, or how increased or developed in those with 
whom it counts for little. The answer to the question 
must be found, if found at all, in the reflection of 
those to whom it makes its appeal. It cannot be pre- 
seribed from without. Deep within the man, often 
unconsciously to himself, lie the forces, the aptitudes, 
the desires, the aspirations, the tastes, the proclivities, 
the temperamental qualities, which find outward ex- 
pression independent of his will. 

A change in our personality, in the direction of 
improvement, whatever the cause, must come from 
within. That the mental faculties can be strength- 
ened by exercise, the moral sympathies quickened by 


D 
Ss 


Tight reflection, the emotional nature purified by good 


ideals, the energies aroused by effective appeals to am- 
bition, must be admitted; and wise is he, in what- 
soever state he may be, who avails himself of every 
means he can discover to develop the yood and use- 
ful inward forces and powers, which, taken together, 
constitute his personality; for it is the personal fac- 
torship that lifts a man into prominence and power, 
where mere mechanical skill alone, though it may 
rank him among the honorable and useful, cannot en- 
dow him with the strength of leadership. 


PUTS THE “GINGER” IN. 


The Kind of Food Used by Athletes. 


A former college athlete, one of the long distance 
runners, began to lose his power of endurance, His 
experience with a change in food is interesting. 


“While I was training on the track athletic team, 
my daily ‘jogs’ became a task, until after IT was put 
on Grape-Nuts food for two meals a day. After using 
the Food for two weeks I felt like a new man. My 
jon was perfect, nerves steady and I was full of 


“T trained for the mile and the half mile runs (thoge 
events which require so much endurance) and then 
the long daily ‘jogs,’ which before had been such a 
task, were clipped off with ease. I won both events. 

“The Grape-Nuts food put me in perfect condition 
and gave me my ‘ginger’ Not only was my physical 
condition made perfect, and my weight increased, but 
my mind was made clear and vigorous so that I 
could get out my studies in about half the . time 
formerly required. Now most all of the University 
men use Grape-Nuts for they have learned its value, 
but I think my testimony will not be amiss and may 
perhaps help some one to learn how the best results 
can be obtained.” 

There’s a reason for the effect of Grape-Nuts food 
on the human body and brain. The certain elements 


in wheat and barley are selected with special refer- 
ence to their power for rebuilding the brain and 
nerve centres. The product is then carefully and 


scientifically prepared so as to make it easy of di- 
gestion. The physical and mental results are so ap- 
parent after two or three weeks’ use as to produce 
a profound impression, Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There's a reason,” 
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THANKSGIVING MUSIC 


In anticipation of the annual demand for music 
suitable for Thanksgiving Services, we have pre- 
pared the following list of Anthems and solos, any 
of which we would be pleased to send to our 
patrons for examination, 

ANTHEMS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 

And God Said Let the Earth (Mixed Voic 
Simper 
Hallelujah, 


H. Handel. 
creationy 


Let the People Praise Thee, W. Cart 
Let the Righteous Be Glad, C. Darnton.... 
Lord of Harvest (Mixed Voices), Bracket 
Make a Joyful Noise Unto the Lord (Mi 
WOLDER Ny SIMON) scams «caste. aes 
Lord of the Harvest, Thee We ‘Hail, I’, 
Brackett 


BOs I GOASRGNE: Fou. espe ueen eS cas, ssc latins 08 
© Be Joyful in the Lord, Jubilate Deo in F, 
Berthold Tours .. 


Darnton en at 

ise Ye the Father, Charles 

Praise the Lord, A. W. Lunsing.. 

Praise Ye the Lord (From Cantata 

Homer a Aerts 3 

j in the Lord, Berridge... +.+1s0.-. 

Beleee, 0 Lord, Our Hearts We Raise (Mixed 

Voices), Dressler ..++-.+ss.cereeeeeeee -20 

SOLOS IN SHEET FORM. _ - 

Crown Him Lord of All (High Voice), Henry 

Parker ..- 


of All (Medi 


Crown Him” um ce); 
Ie Py oe 


Par eee ee 
im Lord of All (Low 


Crown 
° ceive Thales ‘(how ‘Voice ldpuuche.. 
Praise the Lord (Medium V« G, Rupe 


Song of Praise, A (Medium ), G Gou 
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SHEPARD PIANO SYSTEM 
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ACCOMPLISH; in its Musical Qualities; and its RELATION TO TRUE 
EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES, it is UNIQUE. Teachers say IT MEETS 
THEIR NEEDS FULLY AND QUICKLY. 
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COMPLETE NORMAL COURSE IN TWO WEEKS, or longer. 


IT IS A REVELATION TO TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 


By it teachers energize slow or indifferent pupils; vitalize all with the Spirit of Mastery and Serious Purpose; secure 
perfect Legato in one lesson; secure correct Hand Position instantly and } 
the word “ Position,” thus avoiding this bugbear of beginners), YOU can in 
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Short, practical Courses in each, which demons 
Principles and enable you to teach scientifically. 
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THE METEOR MARCH 


by Clarence Woods. A most brilliant number of medium grade. 
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‘should I ignore it and generalize along all lines? 


You may have observed the difficulties that have 
been encountered by the advocates of spelling reform. 
If they find it so difficult to introduce a reform in 
the current spelling, for which so many rational argu- | 
ments can be advanced, will it be easier to introduce 
# new musical notation for which no such array of 
reasonable arguments has been presented, a notation 
which the greater share of the musical world has not 
yet even heard of? Will you not write to the Rocxr 
Tabie again, and let us know what some of your | 
criticisms of the current notation may be? ; 


“There has long been a question in my mind in 
regard to the proper method of teaching my piand 
pupils in the following particular: Should L special- 
ize, and encourage one pretminent gift in a pupil. o 


For example: To a pupil who i 
ular” music, should I give els 
revel in her own style? 

cellent technician, but lac 


fond of light, ‘pop- 
sical music, or let her q 
To a pupil who is an ex- 


s0 on teaching technic, to bring him still higher, or 

should I drop that and develop ‘expression? If a | 

pupil can memorize e:sily, but is a poor reader (as 

is so often the case), should that pupil neglect his 

gift of memorizing for a while in order to practice | 

reading, or still develop his special talent the more? 

W. 2. U, 
No, I would not advocate that you should abandon 

the development of a pupil along any given line in 

whicn he appeared to be especially gifted. Whatever 

special talent a person m: y have should be carefully : 

fo tered and perfected, for it i along the line of orig- 

inal gift that he will Along 

other lines he may we ability, but if 

he pos by it he may rise to 

you abandon or negleet the special 

Asnate and become dormant. By all 
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whatever way 
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sided musicianship in your pupils, Taving found an 
original gift, such a course of instruction will com- 
plete it. ‘The principal defect in much of the cur- 
rent teaching, and that, too, of teachers whose names 
stand high in the profession, ig that the pupil is al- 
lowed to drift along in te easier stream of mere 
finger training, while of the broad sea of compre- 
rue lmusicianship they are kept sadly ignorant. 
Their technical mastery foun excellent, but their 
musical Understanding and their power of conyeying 
any musical Meaning io their audiences is most faulty, 
Their ability hardly rises above the parrot stage, One 
can truthfully say (although gladly admitting that 
it is a condition growing more and more rare) that 
it is unusual to find a so-called conservatory graduate, 


or a private teacher's equivalent, who has sufficient 
to even tell how a new piece 
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the renowned Liszt pupil and instructor 
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Bori Mme, Sechumann-Ieink and Terr rl Burrian, 
well known in © were obliged to, their 
plans to take part in the great operati is held 
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European musical papers are unanimous in con- 
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duanected with the Vienna Conservatory. 
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For Mixed Voices 


Among the new anthems added to our catalog 
are the following which should appeal to choir 
leaders looking for something goo ie yet within 
the ability of medium grade choirs. 


TITLE SOLO PRICE 
By HARRY HALE PIKE 
O RENDER THANKS TO GOD ABOVE Ss 12 
IN LOUD EXALTED STRAINS, - Ss 14 


By I. H. MEREDITH 


THE SONG OF AGES—CHRISTMAS Boog 
JUST AS 1AM = = = B-A 10 
By J. HAYDEN MORRIS 
CROSSING THE BAR = S 12 
THE DAY IS SPENT Ee A of 

By Various Authors 
SOMEWHERE, - ___W. Stillman Martin 10 
NEARER MY GOD TO THEE, F.M. Jeffery C 12 
BEHOLD ASTRANGER, Mrs, 0: Bohannan T-A 13 
FOUR RESPONSES, - - Wittich 
SENTENCE; - 2a - © = “Meredith } ee 


Any or all of the above will be sent for ex 
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A MUSIC SCHOOL 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Warren, Ohio 


The oldest and most influential school of music in 
North America. Music taught in all its branches. 
Fine dormitories for the pupils. — Send for 64-paye 
catalogue to JUNIUS DANA, Secty, 


HOW TO SECURE PUPILS 


Is. a question we are solving for teachers throughout 
the country. If you are a teacher and desirous of mak- 
ing a greater success in your profession, it will pay 

to write for our free booklet and circulars. Do it 
to-day. 


THE MILLS SCHOOL, Blanchard Hall Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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(Haus-Musik) 


Orchestral and 
Vocal Works 


in the following Simplified Arrange- 
ments 


I. ORCHESTRAL- WORKS 


Arrangement A. Piano, String - Quintet 
and Flute. 
Arrangement B, Harmonium, 


String-Quintet and Flute. 


Piano, 


Il. VOCAL-WORKS 


(a) Works of a purely devotional character, 
with accompaniment for Organ and 
String-Quintet. 

(b) Works suitable for eithe: Church or 
Concert-room, with accompaniment 
for Organ or Harmonium and String- 
Quintet. 

Secular vocal works, with accompani- 
ment for Harmonium, Piano, String- 
Quintet and Flute. 


Parts for Wind or Percussion 
instruments can be added ad Lbz- 
yum, and moreover are already 
available in our 

“ Orchesterbibliothek” 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL 


24. W. 20th St. New York 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Intending purchasers 


of a strictly first 


class Piano 


should not 


fail to exam- 


the 


merits of 


ate 


by 
THE WORLD RENOWNE 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed on 
application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN 
SURPASSES ALL Oren g LAYER 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms, Cor. Sth Ave, 22d St, NEW YORK 


CLASS PINS 


Special designs for musical clubs and classes 
Write for illustrations to the manufacturers, 


BENT & BUSH 
15 School St., - : Boston, Mass, 


Pipe Organs of Highest Grade 


ELECTRIC, TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
OR MECHANICAL ACTIONS 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


Emmons Howard - - Westfield, Mass. 


Five New Teaching Pieces 
By FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS 


FAIRY STORY Grade I § 149 
DANCE OF THEDOLLS “yy 


IN THE HAMMOCK ae “ 
1N THE GIPSY CAMP © on ae 
IN THE FOREST * oi Mo 
Copies will be sent for examination 
Send for special On Sale Plas 
L. D. LASSELLE 
247 West Newton Street, - Boston 


To Choir Leaders—My New Book 


The Choir and Class Voice.Boo 
is truly the Choir and Clasg Leader’, Helpe 

Price 5Oc;  Discountin Quantitieg r. 
I want names of live Choir Leaders. If you will 5 


rf . By Ben 
and names and adresses of sis chote Idutere, tend Me Beents 
copy of the book. Only one copy to one person on this agent You a 


Tra) 
F.W.Wodell, 600 Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq., Boson Ee 
» Mass, 


Music Printin 


COMPOSERS AUTHORS te 
Write For Prices ACHERS 


Plate making. Printing of Sheet Musi 
Titles All Styles.” Copyrights Secursy’ Boke 


E. A. Stege Co., 252 W. 47th St., New York 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training school for supervisors of music, Voice cult 
sight-reading, car-training, harmony, form, Bie pnetal 
chorus-conducting methods, practice teaching, Grady ae 
hold important positions in colleges, city and norm a 


al schools 
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G. W.—The sharp, flat or natural which sometimes 
appears after the sign for a trill indicates whether the 
tril’ is to be made with notes a whole or a half tone. 
Thus a trill on ¢ sharp followed by a sharp after the 
letters tr. means that the trill is to be mage with the 
notes o sharp and d sharp, while a trill on o followed 
by a flat means that the notes ¢ and d flat are to 
be used. ‘These details are prescribed where the hai- 
monic effect would suffer if the directions were neglected. 
The accidentals in parentheses which occur so fre- 
quently in modern music, especially in the French schowl, 
are inserted chiefly in daring harmonic combinations or 
in movulatory passages where the player might be in 
doubt as to What was the correct note. As these ac- 
cidentals usually already exist in the signature, it Is a 
somewhat humorous commentary on modern music fuee 
it is thought necessary to repeat what has been already 


indicated. 
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THE ETUDE 


a concise exposition of the method of naming intervals, 
the formation of chords, “Chords, Intervals and Bar 
Training,” by Jean Parkman Brown, published by Oliver 
Ditson, Boston, will prove a valuable book, 

StTuDENT.—For a concise and practical history of 
music, you will find that W. J. Baltzell’s “History of 
Music,’ in one volume, with contributions by various 
authorities, will serve admirably either for class or 
private instruction. The summaries, and lists of books 
of reference at the end of cach chapter furnish enter- 
taining and instructive outside reading. The book is 
published by Theodore Presser. 

G. B. H.—It is well to make the distinction between 
time and rhythm to your pupil. Time is the mechanical 
method of recording musical ideas; it affords a superficial 
indication of the relation of the notes to one another. 
Rhythm, including the proper interpretation of the 
tempo, has to do with the real intimate character of 
the music, ‘the expression of its emotion, in short its 
pulse. In learning to read at sight it is not enough to 
grasp the time-relation of the rotes with tolerable cor- 
rectness. The pupil should, by attempting tasks of 
progressive difficulty, accustom himself as quickly as pos- 
sible to divine the sentiment of the music he is reading, 
and reproduce it with approximate accuracy. By taking 
such simple pieces as- the earlier numbers of Schumann's 
“Album for the Young,” Opus 68, or Reinecke’s ‘New 
Note Book,” Opus 176, or, in fact, any simple éollection 
in which the technical standpoint offers little or no 
obstacle, the pupil will soon learn to-penetrate the mean- 
ing of each piece. With some it is necessary to insist 
upon correctness of the notes as an indispensable ele- 
ment to a true rendering of the piece, while others are 
so conscientious in getting the right notes as to overlook 
the important factor of reading the spirit of the piece. 
By maintaining the distinction between time and rhythm, 
it will be found that far greater progress is made. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE ON OUR MUSIC 
PAGES. f 


As is fitting, the music in this issue begins with an 
“In Memoriam” number, “Ase’s Death,” from Grieg’s 
music to Ibsen’s drama “Peer Gynt.” This is be- 
yond question one of the most beautiful and touching 
dirges ever written. It is an illustration of Grieg 
remarkable harmonie subtlety and his ability to pro- 
duce the most striking and original effect by compara- 
tively simple’ means. Although originally scored for 
an orchestra of muted strings, this piece is highly 
effective as transcribed for piano solo. The remain- 
ing Grieg number in this issue is the “Papillon,” from 
his “Lyrie Pieces,’ Op. 43, No. 1. This character- 
istie bit of tone painting is one of the most generally 
played of all his piano compositions. Although it 
lies well under the hands this piece requires consid- 
erable technical proficiency for its proper rendition. 
It demands fluency and delicacy of touch, with strict 
attention to dynamie contrasts. This piece seems 
permanently established in the recital repertoire of 
most pianists. 

Per Winge’s “Novelette” is the work of a contem- 
porary Scandinavian composer. This piece displays 
graceful melodic invention and decided originality of 
treatment. The principal theme must be played 
smoothly and tenderly, the middle section calling for 
more dramatic treatment. : 

“Chansonette d’Amour,” by yon Blon, is a happy 
little bit of inspiration by the popular Austrian com- 
poser. <A strong contrast must be made between the 
staccato first part and the lyric trio with its ’cello- 
like theme. 

Koelling’s “The Fountain” is an excellent study 
piece, good for the fingers, and very pretty when well 
played. 

Ferber's jolitude” is taken from a set of twelve 
pieces in lyric style which are especially suited to be 
used an introduction to the study of Mendelssohn’s 
* or any works of similar 


“Songs Without Words,’ 
type. 


egeling’s “Good Bye!" is a melodious number, 
beautifully harmonized, also of the “Songs Without 
Words” type, well worth careful study, 

The “Presto,” by Pescetti, is an interesting example 
of 18th century music, : beautifully constructed 
and, even for this present day, requiring nimble fingers 
and a clean touch. 

In Renard’s “In the Casino” and Lindsay’s “Dew- 
drops” two capital easy teaching piec will be 
found. “Dewdrops,” being a treble clef piece of lim- 
ited compass, will be especially available for very 
young students. 

Vor use in this issue Mason’s popular “Rural Wed- 
ding” has been especially arranged for four hands. 
It should prove equally well liked in duet form. 
ue should meet with much favor 
among teachers and Steele's “My Brunette” 
clever and characteristic setting of some bright 
with an interesting piano accompaniment. As 
a study in yle, delivery and enunciation this song 
should prove especially useful,  Brigg’s “An Trish 
Love Song” is one of the best of its type that we 
It may be used to good “advantage as an 


The songs in this 


nger 
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song 
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THE “YELL-OH” MAN 


And One of His Ways 


To call a man a liar seems rude, so we will let the 
reader select his own term. 

Some time ago the Manager of Collier's Weekly got 
very cross with us because we would not continue to 
advertise in his paper. 

We have occasionally been attacked by editors who 
have tried to force us to advertise in their papers at 
their own prices, and, on their cwn conditions, failing 
in which we were to be attacked through their edi- 
torial columns. The reader can fit a name to that 
tribe. 

We had understood that the editor of Collier's was 
a wild cat of the Sinclair “jungle bungle” type, a per- 
son with curdled gray matter, but it seems strange that 
the owners would descend to using their editorial col- 
umns, yellow as they are, for such rank out and out 
falsehoods as appear in their issue of July 27th, where 
the editor goes out of his way to attack us, and the 
reason, will appear tolerably clear to any reader who 
understands the venom behind it. - 

We quote in part as follows:—‘One widely cir- 
culated paragraph labors to induce the impression that 
Grape-Nuts will obviate the necessity of an operation 
in appendicitis. This is lying, and, potentially, deadly 
lying. Similarly, Postum continually makes reference 
to the endorsements cf ‘a distinguished physician’ or 
‘a prominent health official,’ persons as mythical, 
doubtless, as they are mysterious.” 

We do not hesitate to reproduce these mendacious 
falsehoods in order that it may be made clear to the 
public what the facts are, and to nail the liar up so 
that people may have a look at him. If this poor 
clown knew what produced appendicitis, he might have 
some knowledge of why the use of Grape-Nuts would 
prevent it. Let it be understood that appendicitis re- 
sults from long continued disturbance in the intes- 
tines, caused primarily by undigested food, and chiefly 
hy undigested starchy food, such as white bread, 
potatoes, rice, partly cooled cereals, and such. ‘These 
lie in the warmth and moisture of the bowels in an 
undigested state, and decay, generating gases, and 
irritating the mucous surfaces until, under such con- 
ditions, the lower part of the colon and the appendix 
become involved. Disease sets up, and frequently, of 
a form known as appendictis. : 

Now then, Grape-Nuts food was made by Mr. C. 
W. Post, after he had an attack of appendicitis, and 
required some food in which the starch was predi- 
gested. No such food existed; from his knowledge of 
dietetics he perfected the food; made it primarily for 
his own use, and afterwards introduced it to the pub- 
lie. In this food the starch is transformed by moisture 
and long-time cooking into a form of sugar, which is 
easily digested and does not decay in the intestines. 
It is a practical certainty that when a man has ap- 
proaching symptoms of appendicitis, the attack can be 
avoided by discontinuing all food except Grape-Nuts, 
and by properly washing out the intestines. Most 
physicians are now acquainted with the facts, and will 
verify the statement. 

Of course, this is all news, and should be an edu- 
cation to the person who writes the editorials for 
Collier's, and who should take at least some training 
before he undertakes to write for the public. 

Now as to the references to “a distinguished physi- 
cian” or “a prominent health official” being “mythicat 
persons.” We are here to wager Collier’s Weekly, or 
any other skeptic or liar, any amount of money they 
care to name, and which they will cover, that we will 
produce proof to any Board of Investigators that we 
have never yet published an advertisement announcing 
the opinion of a prominent physician or health official 
on Postum or’ Grape-Nuts, when we did not have the 
actual letter in our pos: on. Tt can be easily under- 
stood that many prominent physicians dislike to have 
their names made public in reference to any article 
whatsoeve they have their own reasons, and we re- 
spect those reasons, but we never make mention of 
endorsements unless we have the actual endorsement, 
and that statement we will back with any amount 


of money called for. 

When a journal wilfully prostitutes its columns, 
to try and harm a reputable manufacturer in an effort 
to force him to advertise, it is time ‘the public knew 


the facts. The owner or editor of Collier's Weeklu » 


eafinot force money from us by such methods. 
POSTUM CERRAT CO., Ltd 


MUMORESQUES. 


BY A. WH. HAUSRATH, 


| THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


In a flute it matters a great deal which way the 
wind blows. 
Liquid Air—A tune that flows naturally. 


Sound Wavye—In music, a tone without a flaw. 


a. 


“That's a well-constructed composition.” 
“Yes; I built it by rule.” 


SUMMER, 
The summer is the time of year 
When people seek most lazy cheer; 
And musie¢ furnishes the best 
In one substantial good, long rest. 


Mr. X. Thusyast—*What makes your dog snar! and 
bark so when I play on the violin?” 
Mr. Blaashay—*O, 


some feline reminiscences, I 
suppose.” 


CATALOG OF NEW HITs. 


“Tumming Song” (from the Apiary). By Prof. 
Wax, AB. 
“The Spider's Spinning Song.” By A. Weber. 
“The Fly's Feast.” sy Mabel Syrup. 
“Hunting Song.” By Gori Mu 
“Song of the Spruce Tree.” By 
“In the Garden.” ay A. I 
“Among the Leaves,” 
“Th the Dry Ola Sumn 
“In a Pickle? 
Chow. 
“A Tot Day 


arasite. 

sy Cata Pillar. 

ter Time.” By Drought. 
(great Chinese success). By Chow 


THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC vilera tition advantages for 
the study: of music. 
926 Students last year, ; 
ee eee pipe organ, two vocalions, ard 10 pedal organs avail- 
able for organ students. 
Tee dee eaene of Oberlin College, and enjoys its inte’lectual and sociz] life. 
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be te ir playing is delightful, Mr. Sho- 
‘i kc. ane reminds me of a pianola—such perfect 
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CHARLES W. Morrison, DIRECTOR, OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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louder, never misses a note, nor 


d, nor tired, nor improyvises, So you seé the 
Q@ perfect 


machine, whereas, ar my { 
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FRANCIS L. YORK, M.A., Director 


ts and Instructors as Francis L. Yorx, 
, Violin; Ina Frercner Norvoy, Voice: 
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Pedal Extenders for the Piano 


= \ 
The children who use them learn twice as fast and practice twice as much with half the exertion HEAR Ayong he Larry j 
Foot Rest $3.00. Pedal Extenders $2.00 per set of two. Claude—Nimo, 4 ‘ihataiy A ! 
bio ‘ 2 1 a eres Sold by all first class music houses. Agents wanted, “ruined,* SRi0, the great Operatic star, Is 
Special discount to teachers ST al og for the asking. 
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The same ideals 
that have made the 


Lyon & Healy Harp 
the standard of the 
world are used in the 


Lyon @ Healy 
Pipe Organ 


which is made by experts in the largest 
and finest organ works in the United States. 


Pipe Organ Builders 


OFFICES: 41 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
Works: Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Piano Music in the 
Easier Grades 


We will send the following on 
al, so per cent. dis- 


approv: dis. 
count from marked price: 
Supplication, @ Prayer - oe 
Evening Hymn, Romance -35 
Fairy Whispers = = = ° “40 
Ferny Dell, Mazurka - - 


-Thoughtful Moments. 
Reverie °° * ~ . 


N.Martin Davids 
- - 50 


Above by 


Repose, Idyl - 

By Thurlow Lieurance 
Misty Moonbeams, Re 
dowa, °° °° 


By Mamie Williams 


WALTZES 


50 


- .50 
Valley Chapel - = "7 "hg 
Gentle Shepherd - ——: 


Happy Thoughts : 
Above by N. Martin Davids 


MARCHES 


4 United Hearts - = 
4 Little Traveler - 


By N. Martin Davids 
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land, = 
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PRICE, 75 CENTS 


sproval. Tf you 
Let us send this heautifid collection to you on APD 
are not pleased with every SONB. SON toe 
~ Prand it won't cost you one ¢ ENTS 
SPECIAL PRICE, 50 © 
J. W. JENKINS’ SONS 
4 iTY, MO. 
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HOME NOTES. 


York last 


+ Who surprised New 


HaMMens : 
atl success in establishing an opera 


Oscar . 
year with his unu: “ L 
house not supported by a society clique, has now announced 


that he will build and conduct five similar opera hous 
in five American cities. ‘The ti will be in Philadelphia, 
where he claims he has already bought property He, 
states that the chain of opera houses will be his personal 
property, that they will not be run for profit, and that 
he has seeured a large corps of European soloists already, 
although he will retain many of the world famous singers 
who helped to make his’ list season an unexpected 
triumph. 


THE 
ch 


2 
3 27 


hirteenth annual convention of the Indiana Mus 
s’ Association was held at Noblesville, June 
1907. 


THE opening concert of the Union College School of 
Music, Collegeview, Nebr., was given September 19, The 
enrolment for the past school year was 189, The director 
is Mr. B. Roscoe Shryock. 


A NeW opera by Puccini, entitled “Marie Antoinette,” 
will be given at the Metropolitan Opera House during the 


young New York pianist, has 
1 


ESSIE Sray, 7 
ls in Mexico City with ‘great 


ving a series of recit 


Tue original manuscript of Wagner's ‘La apper of 
the Apostles” was recently sold in Paris for 15,625 franes. 


Max Zacu, formerly the principal viola player of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and conductor of the famous 
has been chosen as con- 
the 


“Pop” concerts at the “Tub,” 
duetoy of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra for 
coming year. 


Gustav MaLer, the coming conductor of the M 
politan Opera Ilouse in New York, will receive, it is 
nearly $5,000 a year as pensions from the Budapes 
Royal V Tlouse, 


jenna Ope. 


ing the coming season, A London c¢ aye 
music is of neutral character on the wl it will 
neither particularly offend nor charm any group of music 
lover 


Anotier American singer will be added to the noted 
list of celebrities at the Metropolitan Opera louse. Ile 
is Riccardo Martin, tenor who made an excellent 
impression while engaged with the San Carlo Opera 
Company, which toured America last year. 


ppho and Phaon,” in which Bertha 
g this season, is bein written by 


Tur musie for * 
Kalish will stor durip 


Albert A. Stanley, professor of music at the University 
of Michigan, 
Os GabriLLowrrscn the Russian pianist, well 


known in America, has decided to attempt to beeome an 
orchestral conductor, and with this in 
studying at the Leipzig Conseryatory under Arthur 
» who will be the next conductor of the Boston 
ymphony. Orchestra—the latter resuming a work which 
he relinquished in 1893. 


yiew has been 


Oxe of the significant indications of the great American 

advance is the engagement of the Damrosel 
the “New York Symphony Or- 
of four concerts in the little sub- 


y given in London, to 


Ar 
celeb of the first perform- 
nee condueted hy : in the great metropolis, the 
nowned conductor was given a_ remarkable ovation. 
Richter, who is Jooked upon as the greatest of living 


Wagnerian conductors, will conduct at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season, 


Aner SravLpin 
elicited 


Ist 
achieved 1 


Karn Kine son_of the wel vn American com- 
poser, Oscar no Klein, will 3 to America this 
violin virtuoso. Te is only twenty-one years 


heen a pupil of Eugene Boegner, Ovid Musin, 
Eugen Ysaye, Reinecke and’ Jaddssohn, who 
have predicted a great future for him, and the renowned 
Wilhelmj calls him “Karl the Great, ys, ‘You have 
completely won London with your p playing,” 


of ag 
\rno 


Mrs. Cortnne Rippr-Knisty has been engaged for the 
r x moat the Covent Garden Grand Opery 
Mrs, 


london. 


the leading | company in, 1 
training, it is sta clusivel 
Jong been a favorite oratorio singer 


Mr, THEODol TERING, aim American 
“ouis in 1871, 2 pupil of Henry Sch 
nati, and later a pupil of Joachim, after most sue- 
ful’ English tour has been appointed principal pro- 
fessor of Stern Conservatory in Berlin. For 
aay der in musteat affairs 
in Chien Bi 1 of the Spiering Quartet 
in that city. ‘This nother of the endless in- 
s which show sses teachers and 
in Europe, 


died in the Lehigh 


County poor- 


uly there 


De RENG t 1 
house Charles Weiss. onee a known operatic ten 
yee friend of Mendelssohn, and Standigl.  V 


om Giovann 
“Lohengrin 


role: 
Huguenots, 


the 


The 


ds sun 
1 OE 


and many. other operas with gre 

day. Met With misfortune in’ America, 

ee unalle to Keeuperate and retired to the mountai 
oar Lel and jived the life of a hermit, depending 
{pon al market garden for his existence, 1fis um 
fortunate eer Is one of those ifeant sign-posts 
shich point young musi to the necessity of 
; indu profession where 


economy, prudence and 


improvidence and extry inevitable 


mad to 


e 
nin 


Cart WoLFSson 
died at West I 
Wolfsohn w; 
Ile was a 


n cellent teacher. 
a Thomas. Wolfsohin’s 
sphere of was Chicago, and he was instru- 
mental in helping to found the famous “Chicago Or- 
ehestra,” which Theo. Thomas brought to national fame. 
He also presented to the ci of Chicago a statue of 
Beethoven, now erected in Lincoln Park. Mr, Wolfsohn 
was known as an idealist, and one who frequently 
made very unusual personal sacritices to promote the art 
that was his love and his life. Among his famous pupils 
were Mme. Bloomtield-Zeissler and Augusta Cottlow. 
His pupils remember him with sincere affection and deep 
gratitude, 


RECITAL PROGRAMS, 


Pupils of Miss U, B. White. iS 

Over Hill and Dale (4 hds.), Engelmann; The Shep- 
herd Boy, Wilson; Beliry Echoes, Lerman; Les Chas- 
seurs & Cheval, Wm. Adrian Smith; Ronde d’ Amour, 
Nicole Van Westerhout; In the Gondola, Bendel; The 
Dying: Poet, Gottschalk: Spinning Song, From the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” Wagner-Liszt. 


Pupils of Mrs, Keatley. 
Galop de Concert (S_hds.), 

Espen ; anse Caprice, Wolf 

Ringuet ; Shower of Stars, V 


Holst; May Delights, 
Le Carillon (4  hds.), 
hs; Love Dreams, Brown ; 


Fantasie Tarantelle, Dine Melody of Love (4 hds.), 
aD} Imann; Mazurka de Concert, Pessar Andante 
from urprise Symphon: (4 hds.), Haydn; When 


the Lights are Low (4 hds.), Engelmann. 
Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Dearing. 

Waltz, ..Czerny ; Golden Rain (Nocturne), Cloy; 
lude, “The Raindrop,” Chopin; Springtime, A. ooler; 
Hop O° My Thumb, Lindsay; Allegretto from Symphony 
No, 20, Haydn; Bereeuse, Karganoff ; Tam O'Shanter, 
ren; May Bells, Bohm; Scarf Dance, Chaminade; 
Narcissus, Nevin; Sunrise Mazurka Caprice, Pattison. 


Rosebud Mazurki, 
ve March (4 hds.), 
Pretty Butterfly 


a’s Dance (From 
orvath ; When the 
True Friendship (4 hds.), 
Ochmler; Ileart’s Desire, 


the’ Village, 


Karoly, 


Pupils of C. A. Bujac. 

Melodie, Gurlitt; March, Engelmann; Trio (6  hds 
L. Streabbog: Allegretto, Heller; Melodie, Le Couppey : 
Andantino, Altmann; Promenade, Ringuet ; Impromptu, 
Bohm ; Gypsy Dance, Smith: Waltz (2 pianos, 8, hds.), 
Moszkowski; Hung: Dance, Brahms; En Courant, 
Godard ; antasic, Tarantelle, Bingt; Sous La Teuillee, 
Thomé; Prélude, Mendelssohn; Pastorale, Mozart; Séré- 
nati (2 pianos, 8 hds.), Moskows' xtette from “Lucia” 
(left, hand), Donizetti-Leschetitzky; ‘Thémes Nationales 
i? pianos, 8 hds.), Chwatal; Spring Dawn—Mazurka, Wm. 
Mason, 


Pupils of Miss Efie M. Duff. 

To the Evening r, Wagner; Spring Day, Wolf: 
Dancing Waves, Fenimore; Gathering Sheils, Fenimore} 
Joyous Return, Ringuet: In Festal Array (4 hds.), Engel: 
mann; Sweet Phyllis. Lindsay; Softly Sings the’ Brook 
let, Wenzel; Nannette, Engelmann; Moonlight Waltze 
McClymont: Golden Spray, Godard: Simple Confessioi 
Thomé; Titania, Lefebure Wely ; Polonaise in A, Chopin ; 
Sailors’ Chorus and Spinning Song from “The Flying 
Dutchman” (4 hds.), Wagner. 


KNOWS How. 
Doctor Had Been Over the Road. 


When a doctor, who has been the victim of the 
coffee habit, cures himself by leaving off coffee and 
taking Postum Wood Coffee, he knows something about 
what he is advising in that line. 

A good old doctor in Ohio, who had at one time 
been the victim of the coffee habit, advised a woman 
to leave off coffee and take on Postum. 

She suffered from indigestion and a weak and ir 
regular heart and general nervous condition, She 
thought that it would be difficult to stop coffee 
abruptly. She says: “I had considerable hesitancy 
about making the change, one reason being that a 
friend of mine tried Postum and did not like it. 
The doctor, however, gave explicit directions that 
Postum must be hoiled long enough to bring out the 
flavor and food value. 
suggestions were carried out and the delicious. 
xe fascinated me, so that T hastened to inform 
jected Postum. She is now 
found that it could 


my friend who had r 
using it’ regularly, after 
be made to taste good. 

“T observed, a short time after starting Postum, 
change in my nervous tem. I could 


she 


a decided 


sleep soundly, and my brain was more active. My 
complexion became clear and ro! whereas, it had 
heen muddy and spotted before; in fact, all of the 


abnormal symptons disappeared and IT am now feel- 
ing perfectly well, 

“Another friend was troubled in much the same 
manner as I, and she has recovered from her heart 
and stomach trouble by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee, 

“I know of several others who have had mueh the 
same experience. It is only necessary that Postwn 
he well boiled and it wins its own way.” “There's 
a Reason.” Read “Pie Road to Wellville.” in pkes. 


. THE ETUDE ; 
= PHILADELPHIA MUSIC SCHOOLS , 
TWENTY-SECOND YEAR STU DIO OF MUSIC 


AFFILIATED with the UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
Miss Helen Esther Wilkinso 


i n 
Former pupil of Prof. Oscar Raif, Berlin. Present pupil of 
Maitre Isadore Philipp, Paris. - 


5948 GERMANTOWN AVENUE 
. ANTOW ‘ 
Philadelphia Studio: OMIM, ene Studio: 
i Fuller Building, 1+ th Street, Franklin, Kentucky 
et. Market and Chestnut Streets Teacher, Miss Mary Zelle Crow 


THIRTY-NINTH SEASON 


Combs Broad St. Conservatory || PHILADELPHIA 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


BRANCH SCHOOL MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
FAGULTY and BRANCHES of INSTRUCTION * The Oldest Successful School of Music 


Private and class instruction in ull branch 
normul work. Piano, Organ, tin, T 1617 Spruce St. and 6029 Main Ste, 
GERMANTOWN 


FREDERICK MAXSON 
ORGANIST FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Seventeenth St., above Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teacher of Organ, Piano & Harmony 


One Hundred Orga 
havo successfully 


Band and Orchestra Dept 
affiliation with the Universit 
their work ut tho Conser 
Paoulty 63 artst teacher : 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Henry Sehradivek, H 
RESIDENCE DEPARTMED 


Our DORWLTORIES for YOU: 
grandest tioroughfare nud rn 3 
principal theatres, fashionable shopping district, 


Pupils have obtained church positions. Four pupils 
sed the examination of the American Guild of Organist 


RICHARD ZECKWER, Director 


for YOUNG W 


Philadelphia's 
criminal dopets, 


io ibullaLagis modern tu every TEACHERS: R. Zeckwer, C. Samans, W. Leps 


respect, hot wator hent, baths on each floor, drinking water distilled. eo numerous: H. Immermann, C, Bawden, Camille Zeckwer i HUGH A 
recital a nke life in our dormitories sufficient z iu yA. ‘ 
aiuto. eole, Wonien with plenty of healtifal, innocent aud Ezerman, P. Meyer (late concert-master of Thom- CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 
Our sim isa simultancous development of char- as Orchestra), H. Kirkland, Misses M. Buedin- 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


id degrees ger, S. Sower, B. Davis, F. Urban, V. Henderson, In 
armony, Counterpoint and ‘(Composition 


For free year book and information address E. Mohr, M. Walker, J. Calhoun. 
J. H. KEELER, Secretary 


a 
The Sherwood, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCORPORATED 1900 


THE HAHN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FREDERICK E. HAHN, Director 
Weightman Bldg., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
FACULTY 


The Sternberg School of Music 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, Principal 
Complete Musical Education in all branches, 


vatherarr. | COLLEGE oF MUSIC 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa, DEGREES OF music co 
—— 1 NFERRED 
511 GIRARD AVE, K. H. CHANDLER, Prest 


CHICAGO MUSIC SCHOOLS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY | | AMERICAN CONSERVATORY SHERWOOD "usic 


———— EVANSTON-CHICAGO. ————= Kimball Hall, 243 Wabash Avenue SCHOOL 


CHICAGO, ILL. Fine Arts Buildin 
SCHOOL of MUSIC The Leading School of Music and O Mr. Sherwood’s Interpretation ee a 
Apiary WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON 
Francis Moore. Baie gener Sherwood, Bertha Stevens. 


Frederick E. Hahn, Guther Conradi, Lillian 1. Fitz-Maurice, Rollo F, Mait™ 
Philip H. Goepp, Leo Schulz, Willian jdt, Nathan 
ic Leonard. 
and further 
St. 


University Professional School, for the com- 
prehensive study of practical and theoretical Unsurpassed faculty of seventy. Course of study based 


Miu ‘ I ¢ Bane, Amanda ald, PIANO. 

music, either as a profession or as an element of on modern, progressive educational principles. Spesial Dee Arthur Beresford, Shirles Comet McDonald, i 
culture. Located upon the shore of Lake Michigan, in partment for the Training of Teachers. Unrivalet nego. ellen ting DeSeliom, VOCA Tn Hania eater 
Chicago's most attractive suburb. wear el tin Teachers’ Certifientes granted by POSITION pares GOUNTERPOINT AND’ COM- 
s 2 a Analysis as eanor Sherwood, Edi! 2 sical 

GW cidecrevoleradamiettmasion Fall Term began Monday, Sept. 9, 1907 VIOLIN, “opted to Piano Playing). Joseph Chanel 

HL. Course in Theory and History of Musto, Catalog mailed free on application. HARE. ada William Apminise BEAN Enrico Tramonth 
lending to the Degree of Bachelor o : Re ie E Se bmadoe, SHOOL, SIC. 

yen JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President, AICE, anit Ellen Serven, ELBCUTION sot oe ATIC 


IIL Post-Graduate Course. 
LV, Literary-Musical Course. 
V. Course in Public School Music Methods, 
Courses I, If and V include literary studies in the 
College of Liberal Arts or Academy without extra expense. 
A thorough Preparatory Department is maintained. 
The environment is perfect and social advantages 
superior. Catalogue upon request. 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, Ill. 


Address Mr. § 
f. Sherwood for CONCERT and Lecture-Recital Dates. 


MR. D. A. CLIPPINGER’S 


School of Singing 
Voice Building Interpretation Repertoire 


Alsoa course in musicianship which lays a founda- 
tion for success as a singer, teacher, or director 


« q 
The Quiet of the Country 
In the Heart of the City." 


at 
ENGLEWoop MUSICAL COLLEGE 


: AVE,, CHICAGO, ILL. 


in one year to the 


SSS eee 
Me. Clippinger is the author of tho following books and pamphlets per. 
tatning to the voice: 


** VOICE PLACING ’’ by Correspondence 


OF THE SINGING VOICE . z5c. 
y + +. BO, 
100. 

+ Be. 


We do not ndy 
students by attondine wae 
Obtain the highest achievement 


+ Dutean prove heyond doubt that | 
miadigas usted valuable time, and set 


Students May Begin at Any Time Correspondence Solietted. 
Address D. A. CLIPPINGER 
410 Kimball Hall Chicago, Il, 


dg,ete. A 2o stamp will bring it’to you. 


JARL YOUNG, Voice Specialist 
68 Auditorium Blig., Chicago, Tl. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART. ttcorronaren) 
VICTOR MEINZE, President, + CLARENCE DICKINSON, Director. -- DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Eyery Department PRO uaR TY: organized and under the direct supervision of Instructors of International Reputation, whose 
fame in their special lines of work is an absolute guarantee of the highest standard obtainable. 
For Catalogues and further information address REGISTRAR Mason & Hamlin Pianos Used 


AN ADVERTISEMENT IN 
wm UHE ETUDE 
"Sure the Success of Your School 


SEND FoR OUR SPECIAL 
RATES 


CHURCH PARSONS SYSTEM 


ndergarten, au Copyr 
eimai ~ILLUSTRATED MUSIG ‘sry 
Endorsed by Prominent Educators. sad ¥ 


an , 
by Many Leading Conservatories y a Adopted 


and ¢ 
The price for normal work, including outfit for teachers, is Wiewan <ret 
e reach op al. 
a 


Originated in 1agq 


Senc scriptive Booklets a ore ence Course Cire 5 oF 
|| Send for,Descriptive Booklets and Correspondence Course Circulars, Home and chaperonage for non-resident students 


Se ee AE RE 
| ADDRESS WIRS. F. C. PARSONS, 610 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
. a 


Write for 
rite for dates ‘or special course 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when adaressing our advertisers, 
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THE 


18th Year 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Conservatory of Music 


ROBERT J. HUGHES, A.M., Director 
EDWARD B. FLECK, Musica] Director 
ALFRED H. JAY, Secretary 


Faculty of Eighteen Skilled Instructors 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS; Robert J. Hughes, 
A.M., Vocal, Pupil of Signor Tamaro; Edward Berthold 
Fleck, Piano, Pupil of Auton Rubenstein; Albert Kuenzlen, 
Violin, Pupil of Edmund Singer and Ysaye, Jessie E. S. 
Fleck, Elocution, Graduate College of Oratory of William- 
ette University 

Year courses at reduced rates. Free classes in Har- 
mony, Theory, Sight-Reading and Pedagogies. 


Fall Term Opens September 9, 1907. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, address Secretary, 


THE 
FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


Is the ORIGINAL Kindergarten 
System of America and Europe 


IT WAS THE FIRST IT IS THE FIRST 


Harry C. 


ADDRESS 

107 Thorndike St., Brookline, Mass 
or 

Post Office Box’1336, Boston, Mass 


Hammond 


Tenor 


Oratorio 
Concert 
Recital 


Knox Conservatory 
Galesburg, Ill. 


GIBBON’S CATECHISM OF MUSIC 


Teachers commend it as being just the work tor stud 
ts! 
A Comprehensive, Yet Concise and Simplified Course: 
By GIBBON CHAMBERS KILLOUGH. 
Endorsed by the following well known musicians, viz. 


Mme. Julie Rivé-King, Constantin Von Sternberg, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, A. Pupin, Edw. Baxter Perry, Miss Neally Stevens 
0 . HA. . A t 
and Chas ward Pollock. ‘ x F 


PRICE: BOARDS, 50 CENTS. 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 17/273! Shit est 


Music teaches most exquisitely theart of development-D' Israeli 


: The School of d 
Music-Education 


opens September thirtieth, at 
225 Newbury Street, near Fairfield Street 


noun ReNERME CET ign | | TEACHING TEACHERS COURTRIGHT gy ——-NUSICAL 
SYSTEM KINDERGARTEN 


‘Thirty Weeks, beginning October 14 
HOW TO TEACH PIANO TAUGHT BY MAIL. Price, $50.00 


a, Music Education of the Child (One hour ee 
ace vo halfhours a week. f he 
4, Introduction to Harmony. Tees tebe A course of twelve lessons in modern ideas of Touch, Including all instructions and materials for a school, 
7 3 ‘music, games, keyboards, eto. ete. 


Pianoforte : 
“wo hours a week.) Technic, Pedal, etc., and how to apply them. 
Ty ita for the course, $125.00. Requires the istrati , LILLIAN PRUDENCE COURTRIGHT 
‘aition JOHN ORTH, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 150 Lenox Avenue *. *. Bridgeport, Conn, 


a five si s. For particulars addr 
OE eat yee GADY, 223 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ee 


BurRowes COURSE OF Music STUDY, 


IMARY—INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS BY HOME STUDY. Ail musiciteachers are urgea 


KINDERGARTEN AND PR 
KATHARIN E BURROWES, Vee CARNEGIE. HALL, NEW voRe cry 


dress and a descrip- 
fet will be maiied free. 


SYSTEM OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 


DUNNIN eart the arouth speaketh” is the feeling which prompted a class of teachers who were highly equipped musically to write— 


| h 
| “From out of the fullness of the ¢ us who have recently completed the course of the Dunning System it has been a revelation of cl d beautiful i 
: c ° < ° tiful i 
GREETING TO SISTER TEACHERS :—To those 0% savanced ideas of instruction, That this System has no peer is evidenced by the fact hanes Shthe other sys ae mented in] 
The teachers in this class, having studied with noted teachers both in this country and in Europe, most heartily recommend the Dunning 


Send you 
tive book’ 


. ical manner, 
the most logical and psychologica’ manT cious results. | i é h ed t 
I Ic its —one especially, it is as unlike any other S i it it ii i 
| have been able thus far to obtain suc j department, It is unique in many poin' ne es ly. nlike any other System or plan of teaching as it is possible I 
| Systom to our store in this important CducSIO0% Spetier and higher standard of music teaching in America (Signed) ” “TEACHERS OF THE DENVER CLASS 
Ly fo pon nanan former teacher Mrs. Dunning prizes Also this which was saldite neilns test tnellation of the kind to be Others from whom Mrs. Dunning has equally as fine letters are: 
The kind endorsement from her forme To Mrs. Carrie L. Dunning : ican. FERROI Busont. RicHARD BURMEISTER. / 
Tam happy to commend the method of instructing children GatPeh, CARRENO. Prom Bee resden Conservatory. 
= - ee : OTH. 


eas most 
ction of 


very much. : £ 
i Mrs. Carrie L, Dunning’s method seams to me 
Practical and I recommend it for the firs 


in piano piaying devised by Mrs. Carr 
adaptedtotheir peculiar needs ana cap 
have the author give a more detaile 


ie E- Punnlag, Ss sapeealy Mark Hameoura. Pror. Herman Scuot-rz, 
Sint of tho cystere at the EDGAR Stitiman Keuuey. Court pianist to the King of Saxony. 
oi EORGE FERGUSSON. Pror. Pau. Lenman Osten 


children. neraihebeginntng Deve the aulior si 
4 succoss everywhere the beg Musical Pedagogical Congress next Octoter in Berlin. : 
of a (tought to meet with favor ans tc? XAVER SCHARWENKA, Roy r tothe Court. Juttue Ersran, formerly of the Gains ebtlich musle school. 
@ musical education is co: é DOR LESCHETIZKY- Regular Member ana he Royal Dr. J. Lote, of Franklin College, Dretaconservatory- 
(sicnzp) PROF. THEO Berlin, Jan. 12,1905, Academy of Art in : Wises Seaene, Bane. . Dresden, 


5 che most representative musicians of America, together This system is not taught by correspondence, as there is too much of 
: P eeaters will be mailed upon application. general knowledge given also which is invaluable to the teachers. Teachers’ 
ystem, normal training classes will be held in Chicago, Baltimore and New York 


ork City, November Isi, 1907. to accommodate teachers in the locality. 


Vienna, Dec. 29, 1904. 


A booklet containing letter 
with one describing the Dunning 


Class in New Y 
Address MRS. CA 


THE ETUDE 


_NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS 


ROBERT G 


WEIGESTER 


Voice Culture 


from first rudiments of tone-production to highest 
artistic finish. 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York | 


53 FIFTH AVENUE 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors 
of Music in Public Schools 


FACULTY 


Pupils prepared for and placed in positions. 


807-808 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 


Learn to Compose 


and Arrange Music 


TAUGHT BY MAIL SUCCEss- 
FULLY, PRACTICALLY, RAPIDLY 
Send 2 cent stamp for trial lesson, Three trial les- 
sons free, Ifnot then convinced you'll succeed, you 
owe me nothing. You must know the rudiments of 
music and mean business, otherwise don’t write. 


Mr. Thomas Tapper 
Mr. Percy Goetschius Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel 
Miss Vernetta E. Coleman Prof. Waldo S. Pratt 


Dean Thomas M. Balliet 
School of Pedagogy, N. Y.U. 


Prospectus of Superviso:’s Course mailed on application 


VIRGIL 
SCHOOL 


Wilcox School of Composition 
C. W. WILCOX, Dir. 
Box E, 19 Union Square, New York City. 


Lachmund Conservatory ¢ Music 


132 West 85th Street - - . NEW YORK 


ALL BRANCHES. LARGE FACULTY. 
Distinctive feature: Repertory Course for Professionats : 


OL teap ren K 

Liszt’s Methods and Traditional Interpretations” 
with Carl V. Lachmund, who by 
study with Liszt (D'Albert, Rosenthal and R 
fellow students) and his friendship with the ) 
enabled to give his pupils the benefit of v; sug 
and alterations to picces of Liszt, Chopin and others that 
were carefully noted at the time ‘and are embodied in tng 
i} 1 Course. ‘ 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


Piano and Harmony 
VIRGIL METHOD 


Special Summer Session 
June 24th — July 30th 


N 


ble 


A.K, VIRGIL, Director 


JOHN MOKREJS, JOSEPH J. KOVARIK, 
Ilead of Piano Dept. Head of Violin Dept. 
EDWARD HAYES, Head of Vocal Dept 


Fall Term Begins September 9th. 
Send for Prospectus giving full detail. 


Address: Broadway Studio Building, 
Broadway and 80th Street, New York 
Telephone, 2432 Riverside. Elevator on S0th Street 


nstitute of Musical Art “:-, 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


53 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER TWELFTH STREET 
Endowed and incorporated. Re-opens October 14th. Catalogue on application, 


The Normal Institute 7 nseo 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director. 


An American School for Teachers and Professional Students for the study of the ‘Modern Processes"' of music study, by 
Louis Arthur Russell. Pianoforte, Voice and Theory. The progressive student an er should investigate these n 
ern methods, Results prove the methods. Send for Literature, address the Secretary, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Literature Sent 


Specialties 
} Art of Teaching 
Pablic Performance 


PIANO SCHOOL and CONSERVATORY 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


133. Carag 
NEW YORE A! 


Fall Term 
Sept. 16th, 1907 


19 West 16th Street, New York 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIFD MUSIC 


THE 
Weetras Masox Paut, Aunuosy 
ALK H. Rawat: 
Hay ' 


22d year begins Monday. 2 
gend for circulars and catalogues KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


THE NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA. 


—47 West 25th St, NEW YORK.— 
Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, President 


WASSILY SAFONOFE, Director. 


Entrance 10 \WWASSILY SAFONOFP'S classes and thore of 
ADELE MARGULIES, LEOPOLD LICHTEN- 
HENRY ENE, DUFRICHE, LEO SCH ae 

.F » S. CAMILLO ENGEL, CHAS. 
HEINROTH and others. 


Enrollment daily. Apply Secretary. 


$400 Year 


PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, Etc. 
Including Room and Board. i 
Teachers Educated in Europe. 
LESCHETIZKY PIANO TECHNIC 


Bree Selioiaseicnc: 
tee Scholarships in Harmony, Sight Reading, Public Schou" 
Music, etc., by mail. 


MARKS’ CONSERVATORY 


2 West 21st Street NEW YORK 


N.—135, New York 
sent on application. 
‘hurs. from 1-8 P. M. 


The aiasten School of Vocal Music 

: EAU 

Assisted hy SENOR GUE: 
(Breathi PTARY (Singing), anit 

MADANE SEMDRi eee sflneing), MADANE de PALKOW 


108 Mon tague 


Lessons § i i 
Share uaens singly or in classes, coverine 

oh » including Registration. 
Organ Construction. © Ont-of 


ADDRESS ATT 


Send for Clreutar ana tune THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


tin, 2 
bas EW. 76th New York 


: masters ‘and nlarging and the supply o 
Send for booklet and Hs Vocal sachera uF small for the fhe . 
al pupils, 


De G. EDWARD STUBBs, { 


21 W. 9st 8, New York Cily 


338 W. 56th Street 


Send 20 cts, for « New York oy 


“Musical Possibilities 


of the Average Voice."” 


e BECKER Pianist, Composer 


IMPROVED ‘and Teacher. 


influence of CORK STEM 
Sons, and enthusiasm of 
Ai 
om ee Musi. anship 
and particulars YAY HALL, plo Ed 
: } vp p09 EAST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK ¢Ity. 


Works Indispensable to Music Education 


A Work Necessary to Every Musician 


se | A COMPLETE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


ALMOST A KINDERGARTEN METHOD 


FIRST STEPS 


A 560 Paxes By W. J. BALTZELL Brourht uvtotse6 =~ | IN PIANOFORTE STUDY 
A STANDARD TEXT BOOK ON THE SUBJECT Compiled by Theo. Presser 
COMPREHENSIVE CONCISE PRACTICAL PRICE, $1.00 


Contributed Chapters by Dr. H. A. Clarke, University of Pennsylvania; Mr, Clarence G. 
Hamilton, Wellesley College; Mr. Arthur L, Judson, Denison University; Mr. E. B. Hill and 
Mr. Arthur Elson, Boston; Mr. F. S. Law and Mr. Preston Ware Orem, Philadelphia teachers 
and writers of experience and authority on subjects connected with the history of music. 


Syparrzelt \ PEDAGOGIC FEATLRES OF GREAT VALUE TO 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS ARE 


A concise, practical, and melodious in- 
troduction to the study of PIANO PLAYING 


SOME POINTS OF INTEREST 


New material. Popular and yet of high grade. 
Not less than six specialists have given their experience to 


Arrangement in lessons of moderate length, two per P Z 
PRICE, $1.75 Sublet toe oa week during the school year. this work during three years. 
R 9 « profess: Suggestions for independent work and reading by Graded so carefully and beginning so simply as to be 
The plan of the book centers attention upon the pupils almost a kindergarten method. 


reat master being placed Review helps and subject outlines. 
grea Q 


evolution of music, ever uestions at the end of each lesson. It will take a child through the first nine months of 


d his influence 


i H i t an . ; x fae . 
according to his contribution to the art nt an eference lists of more exhaustive works. instruction in a most pleasing, profitable manner, 
4 2 cing to prese ists 0 . 
on subsequent development, the aim liteiBood A pronouncing index, ¥ 3 Fi acest 
accurate and faithful record of the facts essential to goed Many illustrations, To teach from one book is monotonous; it has become 


the practice among the best teachers, to change instruction 

books—it gives breadth to one’s knowledge, and certainly 

lightens the drudgery. So give this new book a trial. 

Let us send it to you ‘ON SALE,’’ Subject 
to Return 


understanding of the growth of ancient, 
modern music. 


Prominent names, 
mind the gist of a page. 


SELECTED ‘‘CZERNY’”’ STUDIES 


Revised, Edited and Fingered, with Copious Annotations, by 


EMIL LIEBLING 


Paragraph headings. 


a » enabling the eye ‘at a glance to fix in the 
tant statements, etc., in large type, enal 
lease by Leading Schools, Colleges and Conservatories of Music. 


Concise and Easily Understood 
FOR CLASS OR- SELF - INSTRUCTION 


A System of Teaching 


HARMONY 


The Standard Text-Book of Musical Theory 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 


of University of Pennsylvania 


Price, $1.25 


THE OBJECT KEPT IN VIEW 


is how to enable the pupil to grasp, in the easiest, 
most interesting and comprehensible way, the 
mass of facts and rules which make up the art 
of harmony. We most earnestly invite all teach- 
ers and students to investigate this work, for it 
is an epoch-making book. To master its con- 
tents will place the student in possession of the 
most recent ideas in musical composition, by 
teaching him how to invent melodies and how to 
harmonize them correctly and effectively, 


KEY TO HARMONY 


Price, 50 cents 


THE PEDALS OF THE 
PIANOFORTE 


By HANS SCHMITT 
Translated by F. Ss LAW Price, $1.00 


This is one of the most important works on the study of 
the Piano, It is quite exhaustive and instructive. There are 
Pedal effects pointed out in this work which are never dreamed 
of by the average pianist. It will do more to stop the abuse 


In Three Books - . . Price 90 cents each 


iti nical literature of the pianoforte. This work represents a diligent sifting 
A valuable and noteworthy addition tt te works of Czerny, cluding all the popular opus numbers, together with mang 
and carefull selection of materia’ Tot udies.. Mr. Liebling’s editorial work has been of the most exact and painstaking character 
less known, but equally meriolpretative sides; the annotations are of real practical value and musical interest. The three 
from both the technica’ afiy and closely graded, the studies being arranged in progressive order, range in difficulty from the 
volumes, which are ca bs d 
early second to the seventh grade. i is mastery of musical expression are truly remarkable; he was a most volum- 
* Cacmny’s mastery of Fe ee ei a Haclon i to presenitikiswery best atiallen iiattractive and convenient form for 
inous writer. The object of this 'work has been of the most flattering character. It is the best work of the kind ever offered. 
general use, | The suctt fully engraved special plates and substantially and thoroughly bound in heavy paper. 


MUSICAL DICTIONARY 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 3 : PRICE $1.00 


need for a first-class, up-to-date dictionary, and we have had this made 

see ie See Oe aitaede musicians and theorists. There are included many new and im- 
by one Or pee not found in any similar publication. No matter how many dictionaries your 
portant teal it will not be complete without this one. Some of its more prominent features are: 
sey eee and exact definition of all musical terms. 

The pronunciation of all foreign words, : an ae A tia gach ark 

The names, with pronunclauiou: on all wees prominent musicians of the last two centuries, 

= nation : 

with dates of birth ang Cea A helt Italian, French and German equivalents, 


THEORY EXPLAINED TO GIBBON’S 
CATECHISM OF MUSIC 


PIANO STUDENTS, 
By GIBBON CHAMBERS KILLOUGH 


or Practical Lessons in Harmony 
By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS POSTPAID 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


The subject-matter of this work is arranged in the styleof 
Questions and Answers, 499 in all, covering the necessary 
ground of elementary instruction in notation, time values, 
intervals, scales, keys, chord construction, abbreviations and 
embellishments, The answers to the questions are generally 
so direct and concise as to admit of their being committed to 


xplanations are worked out in 
1 on the keyboard, and in an- 


These easily understood e; 
TO a aaa itten in exercises — the 
alyzing music, instead of being written in Oxo TT 
usual way. Pupils are interested at once in 


one of the dis: commonly associated with 
1 nt nly a: d 
i @ scouragemel i 


the study of this indispensable subject, Witt Oe, memory. __| of the Pedal than any other agency. It is the only work in 
Gary to (he musician ad is arithmetic to an accone== It can be used very advantageously by the student who is | the English language on the subject, No one is fully equipped 
The work is intended as an aid to the = the easiest | educating himself, while at the same time the teacher can use for the Piano unless conversant with the thought contained in 

i s 


to the pupil the principles of harmony it in class-work by making ita basis for examination questions, | this work. 


parting 


and quickest possible manner. 


licited and cial Catalogues. Musical Entertainments for Young People, Pipe Organ Compositions, 50c 
fencnaa” oer any or all of the following See nations of Instruments, 4-6-8-12 Hand Piano Music, etc., etc. Apply for Discounts, Terms, 


Com 
Collection of Piano Music, Music for Unique 
Regular Catalogues. 


THEO. P . . 


BORATED TALCUM 


JOILET POWDER 


MENNENS] |[paker’s 


Ne7 


First in Years! 
First in Honors! 


First on the 


Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 


**When Frost is on the Pumpkin fe y if 5 . . 
and fodder's in the shock,’’ there comes a feeling of i" ~~ % ‘ AS Highest Awards in 


satisfaction to daily users of \ i Europe A ij 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder iia i eakaaa Posse AMLETeA 


at having survived the summer months with clear skin and 
complexions unimpaired. Mennen’s is a safe and pure toilet 


necessity, delightful after bathing and after shaving, and indis- 
} pensable in the nursery. J a er a er 
For your protection it is put up in a non-refillable box—the |f 0. 

‘‘box that lox.’? If MENNEN’S face is on the cover it’s 9 

genuine and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the LIMITED 

Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. [Established 1780] 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 


A MODERN SYSTEM OF TECHNIC 
FOR ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Touch and Technic 


By DR. WM. MASON, the Greatest American Pianist-Teacher 


PADEREWSKI _— 2 

ane ee _ Out New Player -Piono with 
a7 Z is nterior mechanism, Can be 

is fulloiongt 3 : playen el hae by Rand or by 

nal and prac- sa, 

tical views. ee JOSEFFY says- 

Your system 

for the devel- Zs After the 


opment of most thor- 4 
f cai ; \ ough exami- 
iT j nation, I con- O n 
rhy i ! f i ’ sider your 


combinations, ouch and 


is of a most ‘ i Technic’a 
convincing Z bs master work, 
implici which holds 
say, eas s 
,your : o proa etable 
° 


cere | a ae mong the Our 1908 Models Are Out. 


guide for er most ampar 

upils, but tant works.” HEY EMB on , 
Bupils, But HEY EMBODY over half a century’s experience in 
help for many FoRoelace: aia Aan ; 
Help fapmany high-class piano-building, and are finer musically and 
eRe J handsomer architecturally than any we have ever made 
Hest heart - e IVERS & POND PIANOS are use. see 


din over 350 prominent 


thousand homes 
Sold by leading 
. . in your locality 
Pat |. SCHOOL OF TOUCH . . . . ._. The Two-Finger Exercises Ip, cc Se you inset ts : 
™ _ HO. OF TOUCHE The Tyo-Fitas Fierce we can sell you direct from our large Boston establishment, 


Pan II. SCHOOL OF ARPEGGIOS . . . . . ~ Rhythmically Treated F and will mail you price-list and full inform, 
Part . SCHOOL OF OCTAVE AND BRAVURA PLAYING . The Pedal 


i ‘ -buyers 72 
Price of Each Book, $1.00. Liberal Discount. Sent for examination - ie s +2, 24, 
Each volume is independent of the others; a complete exposition of one of the Payments, Write us. 


Pcie DE Hera rere aera course is to be used with any method or | :) IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, Philadelphia, Penna. sj 141 Boylston St., Boston. 


have been established 55 YEARS. By our system 

family in moderate circumstances can Reet a Vv SE cat ee 

instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your ome’ fre or 

expense. Write for ulogue D and explanations ai 
VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO.,, 159 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


educational institutions and more than forty 


Used by the Leading American Teachers. @ Endorsed by Noted Artisto— of culture throughout the United States, 


American and European : 
piano dealers everywhere, but if not for sale 


ation upon re: 5 
‘ : equest. 
Our unique Easy Payment Plans allow time. 


36, and even up to 48 months to complete 


